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WITH a sagacity amounting almost to prescience, and founded 
on a large experience of mankind, Lord Bdcon predicted the 
certain results that might be expected to ensue from that par- 
ticular combination of circumstancewi¥s# actually came to 
pass in British India many generations after the prophetic 
essayist himself had been gathered to his fathers. ‘For to 
* think,’-he says, in his essay on Kingdoms and Estates, ‘that an 
‘ handful of People can with the greatest Courage and Policy in d 
“the World embrace too large extent of Dominion, it may hold Vt 


\ 


are certain hollow Blasts of Wind, and secret Swellings of Seas 
before a Tempest, so are there in States Libels and Licentious Dis- 
courses against the State when they are frequent and open; and, in hi 1) 
like sort, false News often running up and down to the Disadvantage 
of the State, and hastily embrac’d, are amongst the Signs of i 
Troubles.’ } 


And a little further on :— 


‘If there be Fuel prepar’d, it is hard to tell whence the Spark 
shall come that shall set it on fire. The Matter of Seditions is of two 
Kinds; much Poverty and much Discontentment. It is certain so many 
overthrown Estates, so many Votes for Troubles. . . . . And let 
no Prince measure the Danger of them (discontentments) by this, 
whether they be just or unjust ; for that were to imagine People to 
be too reasonable, who do often spurn at their own good; nor yet 
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‘ for a time, but it will fail suddenly.” Again, with reference to a 
Seditions and Troubles, he observes :— 
‘ Shepherds of People had need know the Kalendars of Tempests in h 
State, which are commonly greatest when things grow to equality ; | i 
as natural Zempests are greatest about the Zguinoctial. Andas there | 
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by this, whether the Griefs whereupon they rise be in Fact great or 
small; for they are the most dangerous Discontentments where the 
fear is greater than the feeling. . . . . The Causes and Motions 
of Seditions are, Innovation in Religion, Taxes, Alteration of Laws and 
Customs, Breaking of Privileges, General Oppression, Advancement of 
unworthy Persons, Strangers, Dearths, disbanded Soldiers, Factions 

rown desperate; and whatsoever in offending People, joineth and 

itteth them in a common cause.’ 


In another place he remarks :—‘ Suspicions that the Mind 
‘ of itself gathers are but Buzzes, but Suspicions that are arti- 
‘ ficially nourished, and put into Men’s Heads by the Tales and 
‘ Whisperings of others, have Stings. And, lastly :—‘As for 
‘ Mercenary Forces, all examples shew that whatsoever Estate 
‘or Prince doth rest upon them, He may spread his feathers 
‘ for a time, but he will mew them soon after.’ 

These few pregnant sentences contain the pith and marrow of 
the various but converging causes that led to the defection of 
the Bengal army, and to all the subsequent horrors of the Sepoy 
war. In them, as in a glass darkly, we behold a handful of 
Englishmen obtaining the mastery of a vast empire through 
their indomitable courage, and by means of a policy that was at 
least consistent and tenacious, if neither liberal nor far-sighted ; 
but suddenly the hour of trial came upon them, and then, 
though their stout hearts never failed them, it was shown that 
their policy had been altogether wrong, and that the edifice they 
had erected was far too lofty for such a narrow basis. They had 
trusted all too confidingly in their legions of mercenaries, by 
whose help they had plumed their pinions for many a long and 
arduous flight, and too late discovered to their cost what little 
reliance is to be placed in hirelings. And those mercenaries, in 
their turn, were the dupes of a few designing men, who had 
filled their minds with suspicions, and by their tales and whis- 

rings had wrought them into a state of frenzied panic. Many, 
mdeed, had seen that the fuel was being prepared for a mighty 
conflagration, and not a few had raised the voice of warning, 
though in vain, for they knew not whence the spark should 
come that was to fire the train. As was well said by one of 
olden time, “It is not abowt small things but out of small things 
that seditions arise.’ So in this case, though the final cause of 
the rebellion was the alleged introduction of greased cartridges, 
a long list of grievances had been accumulating, and some of 
them well-founded, by much brooding over which the hearts 
of the Natives had become alienated from their foreign rulers, not- 
withstanding that these were sincerely and strenuously labouring 
for their good. But it is too true that there was much poverty 
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The Dead Level. 38 


and much discontentment; that many estates had been over- 
thrown and too much equality produced by the system of 
reducing all to one Dead Level; that many innovations were 
constantly being introduced, and that the ancient landmarks 
were being one by one broken down and destroyed ; that the 
country swarmed with disbanded soldiers ; and that all classes 
of the community were grievously disquieted and perplexed by 
fear of change. There wanted but little that all the peoples, oa 
nations, and languages of Hindostan should be joined and ta 
knitted together in one common cause, and then no human 
power could have averted the overthrow of the British Empire 
im the East. That imminent peril, however, was, under Divine 
Providence, turned aside in a great measure by the very arts 
that conduced to create it. As Mr. Kaye truly observes, ‘ It 
‘was the vehement self-assertion of the Englishman that pro- 
‘duced this conflagration; it was the same vehement self- 
‘ assertion that enabled him, by God’s blessing, to trample it out. 
‘ It was a noble egotism, mighty alike in doing and in suffering, 
‘and it showed itself grandly capable of steadfastly confront- 
‘ing the dangers which it had brought down upon itself. 
‘ Because,’ he continues, ‘we were too English the great crisis 
‘arose ; but it was only because we were English that, when it 
‘ arose, it did not utterly overwhelm us. Not less truthful is 
the remark that, while the catastrophe itself was partly occa- 
sioned and certainly accelerated by the errors of a few individual 
characters among the most eminent of the rulers of the country, 
it was also owing to the distinct and strongly marked indi- 
viduality of others that its destructive tendency was counter- 
acted, and the British supremacy rendered both more dominant 
and more secure than it had ever been previous to the outbreak. 
On the other hand, while these English chiefs stand out in bold if 
relief, a faint and shadowy outline is alone presented of the : $ 
insurgent leaders. There was, in truth, no one to ‘ride the 
‘ whirlwind and direct the storm. The mighty mass, destitute an 
of a healthy vitality and uninspired by wise counsels, fell to imi | 
pieces through its own weight. ‘The ungenerous system that of in 
late years had ground down the native aristocracy had proved so ae 
far successful, that when the hour came there was no man to mi) 
make use of it. The pool truly was troubled, but there was no ml || 
one to show the sufferer how to avail himself of the opportune 
moment. And thus ‘over the Indian Dead Level which that 
‘ system had created, the English heroes marched triumphantly 
‘to victory.’ It was, in fact, a sedition and not a revolution ; 
an outburst of passion rather than the deliberate movement of i | 
a people resolved to achieve their independence or perish in the i 
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struggle. ‘ Les séditions, writes the eloquent panegyrist of the 
Girondins, ‘ naissent en bas, les révolutions naissent en haut ; 
‘les séditions ne sont que les coleres du peuple, les révolutions 
‘sont les idées d’une époque. Les idées commencent dans la 
‘ téte d’une nation.’ But this people was without a head. The 
‘ tallest poppies’ had been mercilessly cut down. There was no 
idea of independence, no hope or thought of national regenera- 
tion. A great fear had fallen upon the Hindoos, which had 
spread to the followers of the Prophet, but this was their only 
bond of union. No definite plans or combinations had been 
formed in concert. They acted on the spur of the moment; 
and though they dealt some heavy blows at their common 
enemy, they were but the blows of one who beateth the air and 
striketh at random. 

‘Moderate in victory as resolute in war,’ Lord Hardinge, a 
man every inch a soldier, was content to subdue an enemy 
without humiliating him. Having defeated the Sikhs in fair 
and open fight, he felt rather pity and respect for a gallant if 
fallen foe, than any selfish desire to profit by his misfortunes. 
The Cis-Sutlej Provinces, indeed, he annexed to the British 
dominions, not only as a punishment for past aggression and a 
warning against future insult, but also to rectify the frontier, 
and so far to weaken the offensive power of such a warlike and 
turbulent neighbour. Had Runjeet Singh’s adopted son been 
of an age to succeed to the Lion of the Punjab, he would at 
once have been placed upon the vacant throne ; but as that was 
impossible by reason of his infant years, the Queen-Mother was 
appointed Regent, assisted by a Durbar, or Council, of Sikh 
chieftains. Chund Kowr, for such was the name of the Maha- 
ranee, proved unequal to the occasion. ‘She was, indeed, says 
the Historian of the Sepoy war, ‘an evil presence in the nation. 
‘It rested with her to choose a minister, and the choice which 
‘ she made was another great suicidal blow struck at the life of 
‘the Sikh empire.” It might have been no easy task to find the 
right man for such an arduous post at such a critical period, but 
she selected without a moment’s hesitation the very worst man 
from among all the chiefs and nobles of the people. Her choice 
fell upon her own paramour, Lal Singh, who was not only 
universally unpopular, but who also merited his unpopularity. 
Of political virtue he knew nothing. The necessity of reducing 
the expenditure of the State was too urgent to be overlooked ; 
but while ready enough to retrench the salaries and perquisites 
of others, Lal Singh steadily applied himself to the increase of 
his own riches. Nor was he satisfied with doing this by tolerably 
fair means. ‘False to his own country, he was false also to the 
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Sir Henry Lawrence. 5 


‘ British Government ;’ and, his treachery being proved, his dis- 
missal followed as a matter of course. It then became apparent 
how impracticable it was to form an independent native Govern- 
ment under a foreign protectorate. The fiction of independence, 
however, was still maintained, but the actual reins of Govern- 
ment were placed in the hands of a British Resident, assisted or 
impeded by a Native Council. And there was a man at hand 
whom Providence had apparently raised up for the express pur- 

se of holding in such troublous times the sword and balance of 
justice with equal hand, but with a pitying heart. This man was 
Captain Henry Lawrence, of the Bengal Artillery, enjoying the 
title of Colonel by brevet for good services. His portrait has 
been sketched by a master hand. It is, indeed, in the delinea- 
tion of character that Mr. Kaye especially excels. He uses no 
glaring colours, nor does he aim at producing any sensational 
effects. A few graphic touches suffice for his purpose. The man 
stands out distinctly before us as he lived and moved and had 
his being ; and we at once instinctively recognise the truthful- 
ness of the picture, even though the original were personally 
unknown to us. It is thus he portrays the much-lamented Sir 
Henry Lawrence, whom he has elsewhere likened with much 
felicity to Wordsworth’s ‘ Happy Warrior:’— 


‘If the character of the man thus placed at the head of affairs 
could have secured the success of this great compromise, it would 
have been successful far beyond the expectations of its projectors. 
For no man ever undertook a high and important trust with a more 
solemn sense of his responsibility, or ever, with more singleness of 
purpose and more steadfast sincerity of heart, set himself to work, 
with God’s blessing, to turn a great opportunity to great account for 
the benefit of his fellows. In Henry Lawrence a pure, transparent 
nature, a simple manliness and truthfulness of character, were 
combined with high intellectual powers and personal energies 
which nothing earthly could subdue. Henry Lawrence was 
wholly without guile. He had great shrewdness and sagacity of 
character, and he could read and understand motives to which his 
own breast was a stranger, for he had studied well the Oriental 
character. But he was singularly open and unreserved in all his 
dealings, and would rather have given his antagonist an advantage 
than have condescended to any small arts and petty trickeries to 
secure success. All men, indeed, trusted him; for they knew that 
there was nothing selfish or sordid about him; that the one desire 
of his heart was to benefit the people of the country in which it 
had pleased God to cast his lot. But he never suffered this plea of 
beneficence to prevail against his sense of justice. He was 
eminently, indeed, a just man, and altogether incapable of that 
casuistry which gives a gloss of humanity to self-seeking, and robs 
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people for their own good. He did not look upon the misgovern- 
ment of a native State as a valid reason for the absorption of its 
revenues, but thought that British power might be exercised for the 
protection of the oppressed, and British wisdom for the instruction 
and reformation of their oppressors, without adding a few more 
thousand square miles to the area of our British possessions, and a 
few more millions of people to the great muster-roll of British 
subjects in the East. 

‘Above the middle height, of a spare, gaunt frame, and a worn 
face bearing upon it the traces of mental toil and bodily suffering, 
he impressed you, at first sight, rather with a sense of masculine 
energy and resolution than of any milder and more endearing 
qualities. But when you came to know him, you saw at once that 
beneath that rugged exterior there was a heart gentle as a woman’s, 
and you recognised in his words and in his manner the kindliness of 
nature which won the affection of all who came within its reach, 
and by its large and liberal manifestations made his name a very 
household word with thousands who had never felt the pressure of 
his hand or stood in his living presence. But with all this, though 
that name was in men’s mouths, and spoken in many languages, no 
unknown subaltern had a more lowly mind or a more unassuming 
deportment.’ 


For a while the new Government surpassed the expectations of 
its founder, and tranquillity pervaded every part of the Punjab. 
The industrious and trading classes especially prospered ; and 
even the soldiery appeared to be satisfied with the punctuality of 
their pay and the promise of a pension, as a full compensation 
for the loss of plunder and irregular largesses. But the Resident 
himself was never for a moment deceived by the treacherous 
lull. He clearly foresaw that the tempest would speedily return 
and rage over the length and breadth of the land, and he felt 
that all he could do was to take measures to postpone its advent 
and counteract its fury. The work, however, was too much for 
him ; and at the close of 1847 he was constrained to proceed to 
Europe, after handing over his deeply responsible charge to Sir 
Frederick Currie, ‘a public servant of approved talent and 
‘integrity.’ Lord Hardinge also quitted the shores of India at 
the same time, and was succeeded by Lord Dalhousie, a states- 
man young in years but of great promise, and already well 
versed in public affairs. 

It was in the early part of 1848 that Lord Dalhousie com- 
menced his brilliant career as Governor-General of India. At 
that time everything presaged profound and permanent peace. 
The moment had seemingly arrived for inaugurating an era of 
moral and material progress. ‘The country wanted Railroads, 
‘and the people Education, and there was good hope that 
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Annexation of the Punjab. 7 


* Dalhousie would give them both.” And that hope was eventu- 
ally realized to a great extent, though its realization was for a 
while deferred. In the meantime the deceitfulness of the calm 
that prevailed along the North-West frontier became manifest 
only too soon. Before the month of May had arrived, war had 
broken out in the Punjab. The murder of two British officers at 
Mooltan, and the rebellion of the Dewan Moolraj, formed the 
appropriate prelude to the second Sikh War, and led to the 
complete and final annexation of the Land of the Five Waters. 
Lord Dalhousie was in no way responsible for this war. He 
could say with perfect truth, as he did say at a public entertain- 
ment given in Calcutta in the autumn of that year, ‘I have 
‘wished for peace ; I have longed for it; I have striven for it. 
‘But if the enemies of India determine to have war, war they 
‘shall have, and on my word they shall have it with a vengeance.’ 
And he kept his word. ‘The Government put forth its power. 
* After a prolonged campaign, and a struggle severe and anxious, 
‘the Sikhs were utterly defeated and subdued ; the Afghans were, 
‘driven with ignominy through the mountains, and the Punjab 
‘became a British province.’ It was thus Lord Dalhousie himself 
summed up the course and immediate consequences of the second 
Sikh war, in his famous farewell minute, on retiring from the 
scene of his fatal triumphs. But this first success yielded other 
fruits than the advance of the British frontier to the foot of the 
Afghan mountains. It acted as the first taste of blood to the lion’s 
whelp. The ambition of territorial aggrandizement now seized 
upon Lord Dalhousie’s mind. He was no longer content with 
the victories and trophies of peace. It did not suffice him to be 
merely an administrator—he must be a ruler, with a definite 
policy of universal subjugation. The war with the Sikhs was 
certainly not of his own seeking, nor could he well do otherwise 
than annex their country and bring it under British dominion ; 
but it is by no means so easy to justify the hostilities with the 
Court of Ava, and the subsequent annexation of the province of 
Pegu. An excuse was, of course, found at the moment, for a 
strong Power can always be in the right ; but, if the opportunity 
was not actually created, it was certainly magnified and pushed 
to the utmost. Nor was this outlying province any accession to the 
strength of the empire, except so far as it prevented the formation 
of any other European or American settlement on the eastern 
shores of the Bay of Bengal. And it was attended by this 
disadvantage, the full meaning of which will be seen hereafter, 
that ‘it opened to our native soldiery a new field of service, and 
“unfortunately it was beyond the seas.’ 

Within the brief space of three years Lord Dalhousie had 
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thus brought two great military campaigns to a successful con- 
clusion, and added two large tracts of country to the British 
empire. But the first result of every territorial acquisition in 
India has been to inspire the native soldiery with an exaggerated 
notion of their own prowess, and at the same time to render their 
service wearisome and unpopular. But let us hear what Mr. 
Kaye has to say upon this subject :— 


‘The direct and immediate result,’ he writes, ‘ of well-nigh every 
annexation of territory by which our Indian ee has been 
extended, may be clearly discerned in the shattered discipline of the 
Sepoy army. To extend our empire without increasing our means 
of defence, was not theoretically unreasonable; for it might have 
been supposed that as the number of our enemies was reduced by 
conquest and subjection, the necessity for the maintenance of a great 
standing army was diminished rather than increased. These annex- 
ations, it was said, consolidated our own territories by eradicating 
some native principality in the midst of them, or else substituted one 
frontier, and perhaps a securer one, for another. But the security 
of our empire lay in the fidelity of our soldiery. To diminish the 
number of our enemies, and to extend the area of the country 
to be occupied by our troops, was at the same time to diminish the 
importance of the Sepoy, and to render his service more irksome to 
him; for it sent him to strange places far away from his home, to 
do the work of military Police. It frittered away in small detached 
bodies the limited European force at the disposal of the Indian 
Government, or massed large ones on a distant frontier. This 
extension of territory, indeed, whilst it made us more dependent 
upon our native troops, made that dependence more hazardous. The 
conversion of Scinde into a British province, by which our long line 
of annexations was commenced, had burnt this truth into our history, 
before Lord Dalhousie appeared upon the scene. For indeed it was 
a sore trial to the Sepoy to be posted in a dreary, outlying graveyard 
of this kind, far away from his home and his people—far beyond the 
limits of the empire in which he had enlisted to serve. And when 
it was proposed to take from him the additional allowances which 
had been issued to the troops on active service in an enemy’s country, 
on the plea that they had subsided into the occupation of British 
cantonments, he resented this severe logic, and rose against the 
retrenchment.’ 


But whether the theory of annexation were sound or other- 
wise, there can be no doubt that it was an article of sincere faith 
with Lord Dalhousie, and he carried it out to its logical sequences. 
For if the stability of the empire was to be assured by widenin 
its borders, far more surely was that consummation to be attaine 
by its consolidation from within. To gain this obviously desirable 
end a new instrument was fabricated, a new political fiction 
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The Right of Adoption. 9 


devised, and the name it received was the Right of Lapse. To 
the ear of the natives this name conveyed a dreadful and an 
appalling sound, for it signified nothing short of eternal con- 
demnation. 


‘ «The son,” says the great Hindoo lawgiver, delivers his 
father from the Hell called Put.”? There are, he tells us, different 
kinds of sons; there is the son begotten; the son given; the son 
by adoption; and other filial varieties. It is the duty of the son to 
— the funeral obsequies of the father. If they be not per- 
ormed, it is believed that there is no resurrection to eternal bliss. 
The right of adoption is, therefore, one of the most cherished doc- 
trines of Hindooism. In a country where polygamy is the rule, it 
might be supposed that the necessity of adopting another man’s 
offspring for the sake of these ceremonial ministrations, or for the 
continuance of an ancestral name, would be one of rare occurrence. 
But all theory on the subject is belied by the fact that the princes 
and chiefs of India more frequently find themselves at the pre of 
their lives without the solace of male offspring than with it. The 
Zenana is not an institution calculated to lengthen out a direct line 
of princes. The alternative of adoption is one, therefore, to which 
there is frequent resort ; it is a source of unspeakable comfort in life 
and in death; and politically it is as dear to the heart of a native as 
it is personally to the individual it affects.’ 


But however sacred and cherished might be this ancient rite, 
it was clear that the right of adopting political heirs could not 
coexist with the right of lapse, and it was therefore compelled to 
give way. Though a Hindoo rite, it had been recognised by our 
Mussulman predecessors ; nor, indeed, had it ever been called in 
question even by the British Government previous to the time of 
Lord Dalhousie. The Mogul rulers had been content with the 
payment of a heavy ‘nuzzurana,’ or succession-duty, for which 
Lord Dalhousie substituted the ‘right of lapse ;’ and in default 
of male heirs lawfully begotten to native princes, he declared 
their principalities to be forfeited on their death to the Para- 
mount Power, and with a stroke of his pen absorbed them into 
the British possessions. It was thus he laid his hand upon 
Sattarah, long governed by the revered descendants of Sevajee, 
the founder of the Mahratta Empire, notwithstanding the protest 
of at least four members of the Court of Directors. ‘ We are 
‘ called upon,’ said Mr. St. George Tucker, ‘to consider and decide 
‘upon a claim of right, and I have always felt that our best 
‘ policy is that which most closely adheres to the dictates of 
‘ justice. In the same spirit, Captain Shepherd insisted that 


‘ We ought not to forget that during the rise and progress of our 
empire in the East, our Governments have continued to announce 
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and proclaim to the people of India that not only should all their 
rights and privileges which existed under preceding Governments 
be preserved and maintained, but that their laws, habits, customs, 
and prejudices should be respected.’ 


But the still small voice of truth and justice was unheard 
amid the excitement of territorial acquisitions; and not only 
Sattarah, but also the principalities of Nagpore and Jhansie, 
passed under British rule. At one time, too, the Rajpoot chief- 
tainship of Kerowlie was on the point of sharing the fate of the 
Mahratta States. The Court of Directors, however, declined to 
sanction such a gross act of injustice, for Kerowlie was not even 
a dependence upon the British Government, but an independent 
though protected ally. A very bad effect, however, was pro- 
duced by this attempt to drive the wedge of annexation into the 
time-honoured circle of the princely houses of Rajpootana. No 
prince felt secure of his own position. Kerowlie, indeed, had 
been spared, but this moderation was attributed chiefly to the 
personal influence and intervention of Sir Henry Lawrence, at 
that time Governor-General’s Agent with the Rajpoot States ; 
and only a year or two afterwards reports were circulated all over 
the country to the effect that ‘ the policy of Lord Dalhousie had 
“eventually triumphed, and that the gradual absorption of all 
‘ the Rajpoot States had been sanctioned by the Home Govern- 
‘ment. It was a dangerous lie, continues Mr. Kaye, ‘and 
‘ even the habitual reticence of the Court of Directors was not 
* proof against the grossness of the calumny ; so it was authori- 
‘ tatively contradicted. But not before it had worked its way in 
‘India, and done much to undermine the foundations of that 
* confidence which is one of the main pillars of our strength.’ 

The two titular sovereignties of the Carnatic and Tanjore also 
became extinct during Lord Dalhousie’s tenure of power, and the 
large stipends they had enjoyed were resumed as lapses to 
Government—adequate pensions, however, being settled upon 
the surviving members of the two families. The Government 
also resumed, on the death of the ex-Peishwah, and in perfect 
consistency with the rejection of the right of adoption, the 
enormous stipend that had been guaranteed to that fallen prince 
through the soldier-like generosity of Sir John Malcolm. But 
this resumption was destined to bear the bitterest fruits. The 
deceased Badjee Rao left three adopted heirs, one of whom was 
Doondoo Punt, afterwards notorious as the Nana Sahib, the 
instigator of the massacre of Cawnpore. This man never forgave 
the wrong which he believed had been done him, and the 
whirligig of Time brought him its revenges. 

Lord Dathousic had inaugurated his Government by the con- 
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The Kingdom of Oude. 11 


quest and annexation of the kingdom of the Punjab, followed a 
httle later by that of Pegu; and reserved for his crowning act 
was the annihilation and absorption of a third kingdom, that of 
Oude. It were long to tell, though not hard to trace, the rapid 
succession of steps that led to that catastrophe. From the first 
our connection with Oude, at that time an integral province of 
the Mogul Empire, was little calculated to reflect credit upon the 
British name. We complained ever of the misrule which our 
own intervention partly caused, and which our protectorate 
maintained and rendered unassailable. The treaty of 1801, the 
last one ever duly ratified, was forced upon the Nawab-Wuzeer, 
and a valuable province wrested from his sway, for no other 
reason than that we had the power to force him to accede to 
these, or any other terms we pleased to dictate. Then, sixteen 
years later, Lord Hastings took upon himself to convert the 
viceroy of the King of Delhi into an independent sovereign, with 
the hope of exciting a hostile rivalry between the two families 
of Oude and Delhi. That the new kingdom was shamefully 
misgoverned is beyond all dispute ; but then the British Govern- 
ment was decidedly answerable for conniving at a state of things 
which, in virtue of the treaty of 1801, it could at any time have 
brought to a close. And, after all, the rulers of Oude rather 
belonged to the class of sensual, self-indulgent princes, than to 
that of tyrants and wilful oppressors of the people. 


‘They simply allowed things,’ says Mr. Kaye, ‘to take their 
course. Sunk in voluptuousness and pollution, often too horribly 
revolting to be described, they gave themselves up to the guidance 
of panders and parasites, and cared not so long as these wretched 
creatures administered to their sensual appetites. Affairs of State 
were pushed aside as painful intrusions. Corruption stalked 
openly abroad. Every one had his price. Place, honour, justice— 
everything was to be bought. Fiddlers and barbers, pimps and 
mountebanks, became great functionaries. There were high revels 
at the capital, whilst in the interior of the country every kind of 
enormity was being exercised to wring from the helpless people the 
money which supplied the indulgences of the Court. Much of 
the land was farmed out to large contractors, who exacted every 
possible farthing from the cultivators; and were not seldom, upon 
complaint of extortion, made, unless inquiry were silenced by 
corruption, to disgorge into the royal treasury a large portion of 
their gains. Murders of the most revolting type, gang robberies 
of the most outrageous character, were committed in open day. 
There were no Courts of Justice, except at Lucknow ; no Police but 
at the capital and on the frontier. The British troops were continually 
called out to coerce refractory landholders, and to stimulate revenue- 
collection at the point of the bayonet. The sovereign—Wuzeer or 
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King—knew that they would do their duty; knew that, under the 
obligations of the treaty, his authority would be supported ; and so 
he lay secure in his Zenana, and fiddled whilst his country was in 
flames.’ 


Warnings, indeed, were repeatedly given to these wretched 
princes, but all to no purpose, until, at last, in 1837, Lord 
Auckland drew up a fresh treaty, which provided that, in the 
event of any further protracted misrule, the British Government 
should be empowered to undertake the administration of the 
whole country, or of any particular district. This treaty, how- 
ever, was disallowed by the Home Government, though that 
fact was never notified to the Oude Government. Foreign wars 
then intervened, and withdrew public attention from the affairs 
of Oude, until Lord Hardinge, after the victorious termination of 
the first Sikh war, found time to warn the young king, Wajid 
Ali, that unless great reforms were instituted within the space of 
two years the British Government would take into its own hands 
the administration of his country. The period of probation 
elapsed without any perceptible improvement, but at that time 
the Paramount Power was involved in the second Sikh War, and 
the proper moment for intervention was allowed to pass. Every 
year, however, the state of the country became more and more 
deplorable, and again and again did Colonel Sleeman, the British 
Resident at the Court of Lucknow, press upon the Governor- 
General the urgent necessity of interference. ‘ Assume the 
‘ administration,’ he said, ‘ but do not grasp the resources of the 
‘country.’ In the same strain wrote Sir Henry Lawrence :— 
‘Let the management be assumed under some such rules as 
‘those which were laid down by Lord William Bentinck. Let 
‘ the administration of the country, as far as possible, be native. 
‘ Let not a rupee come into the Company’s coffers. Let Oude 
‘ be at last governed, not for one man—the king—but for him 
‘and his people.’ Yet more emphatically did Colonel Sleeman 
write to the Chairman of the Court of Directors, urging the duty 
of immediate interference, but adding :—‘ If we do this we must, 
‘in order to stand well with the rest of India, honestly and dis- 
‘tinctly disclaim all interested motives, and appropriate the 
‘ whole of the revenues for the benefit of the people and royal 
‘family of Oude. If we do this, all India will think us right.’ 
And a little later he wrote to the same high authority that the 
annexation of the country, and the appropriation of its resources 
to ourselves, would ‘be most profitable in a pecuniary view, but 
‘ most injurious in a political one. It would tend to accelerate 
‘the crisis which the doctrines of the absorbing school must 
‘ sooner or later bring upon us.’ In another letter he says :— 
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‘The Native States I consider to be breakwaters, and when they 
‘are all swept away, we shall be left to the mercy of our Native 
‘ Army, which may not always be sufficiently under our control.’ 
Nor was Sir William Sleeman singular in holding these opinions, 
which were also held by such men as Lord Hastings, Sir Thomas 
Munro, Sir John Malcolm, the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
Lord Metcalfe, Colonel Low, and Sir Henry Lawrence, and 
which subsequent events proved to be prophetically true. Had 
it not been for the friendly independent States, which served as 
breakwaters in the great deluge of the late rebellion, the British 
forces would surely have been overwhelmed, and the flood of 
desolation would have swept away every trace of British 
supremacy. But, on the other hand, it is only just to the 
memory of Lord Dalhousie to bear in mind that his policy was 
only partially carried out. With every annexation of territory 
he demanded an increase of the English army in India; but in 
this he was continually thwarted by the selfish and short-sighted 
jealousy of the Horse Guards, who would neither spare their own 
regiments nor allow others to be raised for exclusive service in 
the East. Had there been 10,000 English soldiers in Oude and 
the Lower Provinces, the Sepoy mutiny would have been crushed 
at the very outset, or rather it would never have been attempted. 
Perchance, however, it is better that things should have hap- 
pened as they did. A wiser and more truly beneficent system 
of administration has since been introduced, and the foundation 
laid of a far more noble and durable structure than would 
otherwise have been possible. And thus Providence ever shapes 
our actions for the best, rough hew them as we will. Strangely 
enough, Lord Dalhousie himself did not recommend the annexa- 
tion of Oude. He was at first all in favour of an impracticable 
compromise. He would still leave to the king a territorial 
sovereignty, while he vested the administration and the surplus 
revenues in the hands of the East India Company. In other 
words, he was to be the sovereign of Oude without being its 
ruler—he was to remain in possession of his royal dominions, , ia 
and yet have nothing to do with them. Such an anomaly lit. 
was worse than the titular sovereignties of the Carnatic and ; in 
Tanjore, and the Court of Directors wisely declined to sanction ' 
the scheme of their favourite Governor-General. They did not a 
choose altogether aright, but they were at least consistent. And 
if they erred, they did not stand alone in their wrong-doing. 
The Queen’s Ministers were fully as culpable as the Merchant 
Company, for the Board of Control and the Cabinet were not a 
whit less ready than the Court to consent to the annexation of 
Oude. So on the 19th of November, 1855, the fatal despatch 
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was signed, and at midnight on the 2nd of the following January 
the Governor-General had mastered its contents. No time was 
lost in carrying out the orders of the Court. On the 4th day of 
February, 1864, Wajid Ali was deposed, and the province of 
Oude was declared to be thenceforth, and for ever, a component 
part of the British Indian Empire. 


‘There were no popular risings. Not a blow was struck in 
defence of the native dynasty of Oude. The whole population 
went over quietly to their new rulers, and the country, for a time, 
was outwardly more tranquil than before. . . . But that the 
measure itself made a very bad impression on the minds of the 
people of India is not to be doubted ; not because of the deposition 
of a King who had abused his powers; not because of the intro- 
duction of a new system of administration for the benefit of the 
people; but because the humanity of the act was soiled by the 
profit which we derived from it; and to the comprehension of the 
multitude it appeared that the good of the people, which we had 
vaunted whilst serving ourselves, was nothing more than a pretext 
and a sham ; and that we had simply extinguished one of the few 
remaining Mahomedan States of India that we might add so many 
thousands of square miles to our British territories, and so many 
millions of rupees to the revenues of the British Empire in the 
East. And who, it was asked, could be safe, if we thus treated 
one who had ever been the most faithful of our allies?’ 


And while the right of conquest and the right of lapse were 
striking terror into the hearts of princes and potentates, not less 
formidable was the panic that pervaded the nobles and gentry of 
the land through two dire causes of turmoil, perplexity, and 
change. These were known in the official vocabulary as Settle- 
ment and Resumption. Though different in their natures, these 
two elements of destruction worked together in fatal concert to 
produce that Dead Level which corresponded to the solitudinem 
faciunt, pacem appellant of ancient times. Principalities and 
sovereignties might be drawn down into the insatiable maélstrom 
of British ambition, and yet no injury be sustained by the people 
at large, save only by a few high native functionaries and 
hereditary office-bearers ; but it was very different when every 
class, except traders and shopkeepers, were deprived of their 
ancestral possessions. Actuated by the highest and purest 
motives, Lord Cornwallis had bestowed what was called a Per- 
manent Settlement upon Lower Bengal—a measure excellent in 
theory, but unhappily vitiated in practice by a fundamental 
ignorance of the native social system. The egregious mistake 
was made of confounding farmers of the revenue with proprietors 
of the soil, and of thus handing over the cottier peasantry to 
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the tender mercies of an upstart plutocracy. The consequences 
that ensued may easily be imagined. The peasants were ground 


. down to the dust, while the new proprietors of the soil became 


suddenly enriched by the rapidly increasing value of all kinds of 
agricultural produce, but knew no other use of riches than as 
supplying the means of barbaric pomp and sensual self-indul- 
gence. The experience thus acquired was not, however, alto- 
gether lost upon the British rulers ; and when the time arrived 
for making a Settlement for the North-West Provinces, they care- 
fully avoided a repetition of their former error; but they fell into’ 
another one, and one more dangerous to the permanence and 
tranquillity of their rule. By the word Settlement is meant ‘the 
‘adjustment of the mutual relations between the Government 
‘and the agriculturists. Under the Native Governments the 
channel, or link, of communication between them and the village 
proprietors was the Talookhdar, or revenue contractor, whose 
office was in some measure hereditary on his paying a propor- 
tionate fine or succession-duty. Not unfrequently the Talookhdar 
was a part proprietor in some of the estates of which he farmed 
the revenue ; but as a rule the proprietary right was vested in 
the village communities. The Talookhdars, however, at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century—at which time the 
Upper Provinces passed under British dominion—had come to be 
looked upon as a landed aristocracy. ‘They had recognised 
‘manorial rights; they had, in many instances, all the dignity 
‘and power of great feudal barons, and, doubtless, often turned 
‘ that power to bad account ; but whether for good or for evil in 
‘ past years, we found them existing as a recognised institution ;’ 
and all such institutions were placed under the egis of British 
honour by Lord Lake’s proclamation. And for long years after- 
wards the Talookhdar was left in undisputed enjoyment of his 
prescriptive rights and privileges, until Lord William Bentinck, 
under the influence of the most excellent motives, thwarted, as 
in the case of Lord Cornwallis, by an extensive ignorance of the 
native system of society, issued an order for the Settlement of 
the North-West Provinces. The officials to whom this Settlement 
was entrusted were likewise moved by the most benevolent 
intentions ; but in their eager desire to do justice to the ‘ poor 
‘and humble villager, they were guilty of gross injustice to the 
‘rich and influential Talookhdar.’ It was an error not unnatural 
to the British character ; but for all that it was a grievous error, 
and one that has since been expiated in much bloodshed and 
suffering. 

‘The theory of the Settlement officers,’ says Mr. Kaye, ‘was that 
the village Zemindar had an inalienable right in the soil, and that 
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the Talookhdar was little better than an upstart and an impostor. 
All the defects in his tenure were rigidly scanned, all the vices of his 
character were violently exaggerated. He was written down as a 
fraudulent upstart and an unscrupulous oppressor. To oust a 
Talookhdar was held by some young Settlement officers to be as 

eat an achievement as to shoot a tiger; and it was done, too, with 
just as clear a conviction of the benefit conferred upon the district 
in which the animal prowled and marauded. It was done honestly, 
conscientiously, laboriously, as a deed entitling the doer to the 
gratitude of mankind. There was something thorough in it that 
wrung an unwilling admiration even from those who least approved. 
It was a grand levelling system, reducing everything to first prin- 
ciples and a delving Adam. Who was a gentleman and a Talookhdar, 
they asked, when these time-honoured village communities were 
first established on the soil? So the Settlement officer, in pursuit 
of the great scheme of restitution, was fain to sweep out the landed 
gentry and to applaud the good thing he had done.’ 


The grave political error that was then made has since been 
freely admitted even by those who were directly instrumental in 
its perpetration. Nor were there wanting at the time those who 
foresaw and predicted the inevitable consequences of alienating 
the leading men of the country. Among these was Mr. St. George 
Tucker, whose old experience had attained to something like pro- 
phetic strain. That just and upright man insisted that even as a 
question of policy we were altogether wrong in ousting the 
Talookhdars. 


‘They were once prosperous,’ he wrote, ‘and they and their de- 
scendants must feel that they are no longerso. They are silent,’ he 
continued, ‘ because the natives of India are accustomed to endure 
and to submit to the will of their rulers; but if an enemy appear 
on our Western frontier, or if an insurrection unhappily take place, 
we shall find these Talookhdars, I apprehend, in the adverse ranks, 
and their ryots and retainers ranged under the same standard.’ 


Years afterwards this prophecy was fulfilled to the letter, but 
at the time when it was uttered the warning was all unheeded. 
It was the fashion, too, then to treat the native gentry with 
marked and studied discourtesy; and even such thorough gentle- 
men as Robert Mertins Bird, and the universally respected 
James Thomason, are accused of insulting them whenever they 
had an opportunity of doing so. And their example, we may 
rest assured, was only too faithfully followed by their subordinate 
officers and admirers. 

Concurrently with this levelling process, a different but equally 
obnoxious one was persistently going on. Some forty years after 
the Permanent Settlement had come into play in Bengal, it was 
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discovered that a vast number of rent-free holders were contri- 
buting nothing whatever to the support of the State. It is quite 
possible that many of these rent-free tenures had been originally 
bestowed upon individuals quite unworthy of such favours. Nor 
is it at all improbable that not a few of them may have been 
based upon fraudulent grounds, and that the deeds of grant were 
simply more or less clever forgeries. Be this as it may, nearly 
half a century had elapsed since these claims had been regis- 
tered, and during all that time no cavil or objection had been 
raised against them. But, somehow or other, the Indian Govern- 
ment was always in want of money, and a dangerous experience 
showed that there was no surer or quicker path to promotion 
than by indicating an additional source of revenue. English 
revenue officers, therefore, suddenly ‘awoke to a sense of the 
‘wrongs endured by their Government.’ 


‘So much revenue alienated, so many worthless sinecurists living 
in indolent contentment at the cost of the State, enjoying vast 
privileges and immunities to the injury of the great mass of the 
people. .... So the Resumption-officer was let loose upon the 
land, Titles were called for; proofs of validity were to be established 
to the satisfaction of the Government functionary. But in families 
which seldom last a generation without seeing their houses burnt 
down, and in a climate which during some months of the year is 
made up of incessant rains, and during others of steamy exhalations 
—where the devouring damp, and the still more devouring insect, 
consume all kinds of perishable property, even in stout-walled houses, 
it would have been strange if genuine documentary evidence had 
been forthcoming at the right time. It was an awful thing, after so 
many years of undisturbed possession, to be called upon to establish 
proofs, when the only proof was actual incumbency. A reign of 
terror then commenced. And if, when thus threatened, the weak 
Bengalee had not sometimes betaken himself in self-defence to the 
ready weapons of forgery, he must have changed his nature under 
the influence of his fears. That what ensued may be properly 
described as wholesale confiscation, is not to be doubted. Expert 
young revenue-officers settled scores of cases in a day; and families, 
who had held possession of inherited estates for long years, and 
never doubted the security of their tenure, found themselves sud- 
denly deprived of their freeholds, and compelled to pay or to go.’ 


A social revolution of the most sweeping character was thus 
accomplished, and because the timid, long-suffering Bengalee 
submitted in silence, it was thought that he acquiesced in the 
justice of the measures which had reduced him to poverty. Far- 
seeing men, however, deprecated the application of a similar 
system of spoliation to the Upper Provinces, whence the native 
army was chiefly recruited ; and a writer in one of the local 
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papers emphatically reminded the Government that the Sepoys 
were, almost all of them, landholders, and very many of them 
Brahmins, whose titles were no clearer than those which had been 
so summarily rejected in the Lower Provinces. ‘The native 
‘soldier,’ he went on to say, ‘ has long been in the habit of — 
‘implicit reliance upon British faith and honour; but let the 
‘charm once be broken, let the confiscation of rent-free land 
‘ spread to those provinces out of which our army is recruited, and 
‘the consequences may be that we shall very soon have to trust 
‘for our security to British troops alone.” This was written so 
far back as 1838, nor indeed was there any lack of warning 
voices ; but prophets of evil in those days shared the fate of 
Cassandra, and none were heeded save only those who prophesied 
pleasant things. So, the system of confiscation was extended to 
the North-West Provinces, and eventually to the Presidencies of 
Bombay and Madras. In the Southern Mahratta country the 
work of spoliation was carried on with such vigour and success, 
that out of 35,000 titles to estates examined by the Inam Com- 
mission—consisting, for the most part, of military officers, men 
‘ not well versed in the principles of law, and wholly unpractised 
‘in the conduct of judicial inquiries’—upwards of 20,000 were 
confiscated within the space of five years. 


‘Chiefs,’ wrote the Hon. G. B. Seton-Karr, ‘chiefs, who had won 
their estates by the sword, had not been careful to fence them in with 
a paper barrier, which they felt the next successful adventurer would 
sweep away as unceremoniously as themselves. Instead of parch- 
ments, they transmitted arms and retainers, with whose aid they 
had learnt to consider mere titles superfluous, as without it they 
were contemptible. In other instances, men of local influence and 
energetic character having grasped at the lands which lay within 
their reach in the general scramble which preceded the downfall of 
the Peishwah’s Government, had transmitted their acquisitions to 
their children, fortified by no better titles than entries in the village 
account-books, which a closer examination showed to be recent or 
spurious. Roused from the dreams of thirty years, these proprietors 
of precarious title, or of no title at all, found themselves suddenly 
brought face to face with an apparatus which, at successive strokes, 
an away their possessions with the harsh precision of the planing 
machine. 


While the parallel operations of Settlement and Resumption 
were thus illustrating the legal adage, Summum jus, summa 
injuria, the action of the Civil Courts was not less efficient in 
completing the work of extermination. Many a cottier peasant 
possessed nothing beyond his few paternal acres, except, per- 
chance, a pair of under-sized bullocks to till the land, a rude cart 
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consisting of two wooden wheels and half-a-dozen bamboos, his 
cooking pots, his blankets, and the indispensable brass lotah. 
The whole of his movable goods and chattels would barely realize 
five rupees if put up to auction; but generally speaking, no 
trouble was taken to ascertain whether or not he possessed any 
means to pay his debts, except by parting with his little patri- 
mony. Sued for a paltry debt of a few shillings, which he could 
neither pay nor disprove, the peasant-proprietor was doomed to 
see his little estate, on which he and his forefathers had been 
born and had lived from generation to generation, put up for 
sale to the highest bidder, and oftentimes passing for much less 
than its value into the hands of the ruthless money-lender who 
had lured him on to his ruin. ‘I have seen estates,’ once wrote 
a Bengal civilian, ‘ put up for sale for four rupees (eight shillings), 
‘which appears to me just the same as if an English grocer, 
‘getting a decree in a small-debt court against a squire for half 
‘a sovereign, put up his estate in Cheshire for the same, instead 
‘of realizing the debt by the sale of his silk umbrella.’ And 
thus the number of the disaffected gradually embraced all classes 
of the community, from the prince in his tinsel court to the 
peasant in hismud and bamboo hovel. It is true that under the 
native rule there was no stability of tenure, no security for 
property. The grant of to-day might be cancelled on the 
morrow, and the millionaire of the morning might be penniless 
before night. But the loss of property did not imply loss of 
position. The wheel of fortune was ever revolving. The great 
prizes were open to all, and a cowherd might develop into a 
king. Under the British Government, however, the privileged 
classes were not only struck down, they were also deprived of all 
means of earning an honourable livelihood. The dispossessed 
proprietor became an unprofitable and discontented drone, because 
there was no place for him among the working bees. The public 
service was virtually closed to him; nor could he seek employment 
elsewhere, for the British flag was rapidly extending itself over 
the entire surface of Hindostan. No outlet remained for the 
exercise of native energy or native talent. The engine of the 
State was tearing along under high pressure, and not a single 
safety-valve was so much as provided. What wonder, then, that 
a terrible explosion should have ensued, or that the British 
Empire in the East should have been shattered to its very base ? 
Among the heaviest sufferers by the resumption of rent-free 
tenures were the Brahminical, or priestly order, who had been in 
a great measure supported by the revenues derived from the 
very lands so harshly resumed by the British Government. From 
that moment they became the bitter and active enemies of the 
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British rule. Other causes, too, combined to rouse their hostility 
against the unbelieving foreigner. Through the influx of 
Western learning and ideas, ‘a new generation was springing up, 
‘without faith, without veneration; an inquiring, doubting, 
‘reasoning race, not to be satisfied with absurd doctrines or 
‘ captivated by grotesque fables.’ But if this spirit of scepticism 
and inquiry were permitted to pervade the masses, not only 
would Brahminism be overthrown, but the Brahmins themselves 
would be reduced to destitution. They felt, like the silversmiths 
of Ephesus, that there was danger of their craft being set at 
nought. Their power, their privileges, their perquisites, were 
rapidly crumbling away from them, and in a short time nothing 
would remain to them but the fruitless homage of the poor and 
ignorant, who could spare them little or nothing from their own 
necessities. The spread of secular education, the introduction of 
railroads, electric telegraphs, and other scientific improvements, 
the emancipation of women, and the remarriage of Hindoo 
widows, were all heavy and fatal blows directed against their 
exclusivism and monopoly of idleness. 


‘Every monstrous lie exploded, every abominable practice 
suppressed, was a blow struck at the Priesthood; for all these 
monstrosities and abominations had their root in Hindooism, and 
could not be eradicated without sore disturbance and confusion of 
the soil. The murder of women on the funeral pile, the murder of 
little children in the Zenana, the murder of the sick and the aged on 
the banks of the river, the murder of human victims, reared and 
fattened for the sacrifice, were all religious institutions, from which 
the Priesthood derived either profit, or power, or both. Nay, even 
the wholesale strangling of unsuspecting travellers was sanctified 
and ceremonialised by religion. Now all these cruel rites had been 
suppressed, and, what was still worse in the eyes of the Brahmins, 
the foul superstitions which nurtured them were fast disappearing 
from the land. Authority might declare their wickedness, and still 
they might exist as part and parcel of the faith of the people. But 
when reason demonstrated their absurdity, and struck conviction 
into the very heart of the nation, there was an end of both the folly 
and the crime.’ 


But although the priests themselves might be disquieted by 
the gradual enlightenment of the people, the people themselves 
rejoiced over the wonderful achievements of Western science, 
which bestowed upon them such manifold comforts and advan- 
tages. ‘There was no gainsaying the uses of the railway and the 
electric telegraph, and unless the Brahmins could ‘cap’ these 
marvels with yet more miraculous and beneficial manifestations 
of power, it was clear that their influence was doomed to an 
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early extinction. This they could not do, but they had still in 
their armoury a very deadly weapon—caste; and this they 
straightway proceeded to employ. ‘The great institution of 
‘caste,’ writes Mr. Kaye, ‘was an ever-present reality. It 
‘entered into the commonest concerns of life. It was intelligible 
‘to the meanest understanding. Every man, woman, and 
‘child knew what a terrible thing it would be to be cast out of 
‘the community of the brotherhood, and condemned to live 
‘apart, abhorred of men and forsaken by God.’ If, then, the 
people could only be persuaded that their English rulers enter- 
tained an insidious intention of depriving them of their caste, 
and of sinking them to their own pariah level, an universal up- 
rising might be counted upon almost as a certainty. The 
Brahmins, therefore, abided their time, and carefully looked out 
for a fair and plausible opportunity. This at length presented 
itself. Until quite recently it had been the practice to allow 
every inmate of our gaols to cook his own food in whatever 
manner he pleased ; but the indulgence was much abused, and 
was consequently abolished, and a system of messing introduced 
in its stead. The prisoners were now divided into messes, their 
rations issued out to them, and cooks appointed to prepare their 
meals at stated hours. If the cook happened to be of the same 
caste as the members of the mess, all was well; but if he chanced 
to be of a lower caste, the food was contaminated, and all who 
partook of it were defiled. The Brahmins eagerly seized upon 
this innovation, and sedulously gave out that it was the first step 
towards the forcible conversion of the prisoners to Christianity. 
Riots consequently broke out in several prisons, but were 
promptly suppressed, only to break out, however, on another 
pretext. An attempt was made in some gaols to deprive the 
prisoners of their lotahs, or metal drinking vessels—to a Hindoo 
an object almost of veneration—and it was at once declared that 
this also was a covert attack upon caste, and a side step towards 
proselytism. So violent was the excitement in some places that 
it was judged more prudent to yield to popular clamour, and the 
brass lotahs were accordingly restored to the gaol-inmates. 

The Mahomedans have no caste to lose, but there are certain 
rites and customs to which they adhere with great pertinacity. 
Of these, none are more dear to them than circumcision and the 
seclusion of females. A report was accordingly spread abroad 
that the Government was about to issue an edict prohibiting both 
the one and the other. The lie was readily credited, and the 
Moslem and the Hindoo were thus joined in an unholy alliance 
against the common enemy of their respective faiths. 

In his celebrated retrospective review of his eight years’ 
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administration of India, Lord Dalhousie cautiously observes, 
that 


‘No prudent man, who has any knowledge of Eastern affairs, 
would ever venture to predict the maintenance of continued peace 
within our Eastern possessions. Experience,’ he continues, ‘ fre- 
quent, hard, and recent experience, has taught us that war from 
without or rebellion from within, may at any time be raised against 
us, in quarters where they were the least to be expected, and by the 
most feeble and unlikely instruments. No man, therefore, can ever 
prudently hold forth assurance of continued peace in India.’ 


But while he thus vaguely hinted at the possibility of future 
disturbances, it is sufficiently evident that he had no suspicion of 
the real nature and imminence of the danger that, even as he 
penned those lines, was hanging over the British Empire. Of 
the fidelity and attachment of the Sepoy army he could certainly 
have had no doubt, for this is all he could find to say on the 
subject of our mercenary forces :—‘The position of the native 
‘soldier in India has long been such as to leave hardly any 
‘circumstance of his condition in need of improvement. And 
yet, at that very moment, the leaven of suspicion and disaffection 
was at work; and in a few short months from that date the 
native army of Bengal was in arms against the Government by 
which it had so long been pampered and petted. Jeshurun had. 
waxed fat, and kicked against the hand that fed and nourished 
him. The spoilt child had turned refractory, and astonished the 
world with its black ingratitude. But, in truth, the loyalty of 
the Sepoy had long been questioned by those who best under- 
stood his character. ‘One day we shall all get up with our 
‘throats cut,’ is the grimly humorous remark attributed to Lord 
Metcalfe, than whom no man ever more thoroughly appreciated. 
the natives of India. ‘There stands our future enemy,’ said 
the Hon. James Thomason, in 1852, as a Sepoy presented 
arms to himself and a distinguished guest, as they turned into 
the grounds of the Government House at Agra. ‘There is no 
‘ doubt,’ wrote Sir Henry Lawrence, ‘that whatever danger may 
‘threaten us in India, the greatest is from our own troops. In 
another passage, after deprecating the infatuated confidence 
which entrusted the treasury and magazine of Delhi within the 
walls of that centre of Mahomedan intrigue, and without the 
protection of a single company of Europeans, he thus raised the 
curtain of the future :—‘ We might take a circuit of the country 
‘and show how many mistakes we have committed, and how 
‘much impunity has emboldened us in error ; and how unmindful 
‘we have been that what occurred in the city of Caubul may 
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‘some day occur at Delhi, Benares, or Bareilly. But these 
croakings, as they were called, met with no favour in the highest 
quarters, and the Government, as a Government, preferred to 
believe that the native soldiery were heartily with us. And yet 
the history of the Sepoy army teems with instances of mutiny 
and timely-suppressed revolt. In the beginning, indeed, the 
native levies raised in the Southern Peninsula, during the decisive 
struggle for mastery between the French and English intruders, 
vied with their European comrades in courage, devotion, and 
fidelity ; but then they were commanded and led to victory by 
their own countrymen, by leaders whom they had known from 
their birth upwards. 


‘All the power and all the responsibility, all the honours and 
rewards, were not then monopolised by the English captains. Large 
bodies of troops were sometimes despatched on hazardous enter- 
prises, under the independent command of a native leader; and it 
was not thought an offence to a European soldier to send him to 
fight under a black commandant. The black commandant was then 
a great man, in spite of his colour. He rode on horseback at the 
head of his men, and a mounted staff-officer, a native adjutant, 
carried his commands to the Soubahdars of the respective companies. 
And a brave man or a skilful leader was honoured for his bravery 
: his skill as much under the folds of a turban as under a round 

at.’ 


And in those days there was no interference with the private 
habits and peculiarities of Hindoo or Mahomedan. So long as 
the soldier did his duty in camp and in garrison, he was per- 
mitted, in other respects, to follow his own devices. ‘ He lived 
‘apart, cooked apart, ate apart, after the fashion of his tribe. 
‘No one grudged him his necklace, his ear-rings, the caste- 
‘marks on his forehead, or the beard which lay upon his breast.’ 
But after a time, all this was changed. By degrees the native 
functionary and the native officer were thrust aside to make 
room for the white man, and beardless boys fresh arrived from 
England were placed over the heads of men who had grown grey 
in the service of the British Government. Native gentlemen 
then declined to follow a profession which only subjected them 
to hourly humiliation, and held out no hope of honour and 
distinction. The soldiers, too, became recruited from a lower 
class of the community, who were satisfied with obtaining 
employment without cherishing visions of a career. But these 
lower strata of society were by no means homogeneous. They 
were broken up in all directions, shattered and distorted by the 
mysterious agency of caste. A native officer off parade might 
now be seen to grovel in the dust before a Brahmin private. 
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Fortunately, the English officers originally appointed to com- 
mand the Sepoy battalions were carefully selected by reason of 
their high qualities of mind and character ; and thus, for a time, 
even a defective system was made to work with considerable 
efficiency. As years, however, passed on, ruinous innovations 
were introduced. The officers ceased to take any interest in 
their men, and the men ceased to entertain any respect for their 
officers. Their loyalty, too, was sorely shaken by the contemp- 
tuous disregard for their most cherished prejudices that was 
constantly displayed by the higher authorities. The same Sepoy 
who would endure without a murmur all the dangers and _hard- 
ships of active service was well-nigh driven to desperation by 
the novelties and annoyances that had seemingly become inse- 
parable from life in cantonments. 


‘To these annoyances and vexations,’ says Mr. Kaye, ‘the 
Madras army were especially subjected. Composed as were its 
battalions of men of different castes, and not in any way governed 
by caste principles, they were held to be peculiarly accessible to 
innovation ; and, little by little, all the old outward characteristics 
of the native soldier were effaced, and new things, upon the most 
approved European pattern, substituted in their place. At last the 
Sepoy, forbidden to wear the distinguishing marks of caste upon 
his forehead, stripped of his ear-rings, to which—by ties alike of 
vanity and superstition—he was fondly. attached, and ordered to 
shave himself according to a regulation cut, was put into a stiff 
round hat, like a Pariah drummer’s, with a flat top, a leather 
cockade, and a standing feather. It was no longer called a 
“‘turband ;” it was a hat or cap; in the language of the natives, 
a topi; and a topi-wallah, or hat-wearer, was, in their phraseology, 
a synonym for a Feringhee or Christian.’ 


These fanciful innovations affected both Hindoo and Mahome- 
dan. The latter, indeed, had no caste-marks to rub out; but 
his beard was sacred in his eyes, and his ear-rings had been 
given to him at his birth and dedicated to his patron saint. 
The hat was an abomination unto both ; for it was partly made 
of leather prepared from the skin of the cow or the hog. It 
was in the spring of 1806 that these vexatious changes were 
introduced, and about the same time travelling fakeers became 
unusually numerous, puppet-shows caricaturing the foreigner 
were to be seen in every cantonment, seditious writings and 
strange prophecies were circulated all over the country, vague 
disquieting rumours were afloat among the soldiery and the 
people, and every one seemed to be under an awesome im- 
pression that something terrible was at hand. And there were 
those ready to exaggerate the Sepoy’s grievances, and interested 
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in driving him into desperate courses. The descendants of 
Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sahib were living in the Fort of Vellore, 
in the shadow of their former splendour, and eagerly on the 
watch for an opportunity of recovering their lost power and 
dominion. The emissaries of the fallen princes were soon busy 
among the soldiery, filling their minds with idle fears and 
disseminating the most absurd rumours. The Government, 
indeed, was not altogether ignorant of the disaffection that 
pervaded the troops at Vellore; but the full purport of the 
agitation was not then appreciated. No precautions were 
therefore taken, nor was the European garrison reinforced by 
so much as a company. Nothing even was done to break off 
‘the perilous intercourse which existed between the native 
‘ soldiery and the occupants of the Palace.’ 


‘So the latter went about the fort jeering the Sepoys, and telling 
them that they would soon be made Christians to a man. The 
different parts of their uniform were curiously examined, amidst 
shrugs and other expressive gestures, and significant ‘‘ Wah- 
wahs!”’ and vague hints that everything about them in some way 
portended Christianity. They looked at the Sepoy’s stock, and 
said, ‘What is this? It is leather! Well!” Then they would 
look at his belt and tell him that it made a cross on his breast, and 
at the little implements of his calling, the turnscrew and worm, 
suspended from it, and say that they also were designed to fix the 
Christian’s cross upon his person. But it was the round hat that 
most of all was the object of the taunts and warnings of the people 
from the Palace. ‘It only needed this,’ they said, ‘to make you 
altogether a Feringhee. Take care, or we shall soon all be made 
Christians—Bazaar-people, Ryots, every one will be compelled to 
wear the hat, and then the whole country will be ruined.”” Within 
the fort, and outside the fort, men of all kinds were talking about 
the forcible conversion to Christianity which threatened them; and 
everywhere the round hat was spoken of as the instrument by 
which the caste of the Hindoo was to be destroyed, and the faith of 
the Mussulman desecrated and demolished.’ 


Notice, indeed, was given of the coming outbreak; but the 
Sepoy who gave the information to his officer was treated as a 
madman, and placed in irons. On the night of the 10th July 
his truthfulness was made abundantly manifest. The native 
troops suddenly fell upon the European garrison while over- 
powered by sleep. The sentries were shot down, the soldiers in 
mainguard butchered in their cots, several officers killed as they 
hurried to the scene of confusion, and the tiger-striped standard 
of Mysore was hoisted on the walls of the Palace ; but the white 
women were spared to grace the harems of ‘the Moormen.’ 
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But while the Sepoys were quarrelling over the spoils of the 
murdered, swift retribution was coming upon them from Arcot. 
The outbreak took place at two in the morning. Five hours 
afterwards Colonel Gillespie, with a squadron of dragoons, was 
fiercely galloping to avenge the slain. Horse artillery, dra- 

ns, and native cavalry followed in hot haste to support him, 
Tot a brief space, and Gillespie was being drawn up by a rope 
to the crest of the ramparts. Rapidly forming the survivors of 
the 69th, he led them on to the charge, and drove back the 
mutineers from the gate. Then the horsemen streamed in, and 
hundreds fell beneath their sabres. But the Mysore princes 
were spared, and their rebellion forgiven. 

The evil spirit of distrust and discontent was not, however, 
confined to the Carnatic and Mysore. At Hyderabad the sub- 
sidiary force had been driven to the verge of an outbreak 
through the injudicious conduct of a Colonel Montresor, ‘a 
‘smart disciplinarian of the most approved European pattern, 
This zealous martinet not only enforced an order that had been 
issued just before his arrival, by which a Sepoy on guard was 
forbidden to divest himself of his uniform, but supplemented it 
by another prohibiting the beating of taum-taums in the bazaar. 
Within the lines of a European cantonment such orders would 
have been quite unobjectionable, except that they would have 
been wholly unnecessary ; but addressed to natives, they simply 
deprived the Sepoy of any kind of sustenance while on duty, 
and put an end to all marriage and funeral processions. Fortu- 
nately the British Resident took counsel in time with the Nizam’s 
Minister, and the danger was averted. Disturbances, however, 
actually broke out in several other quarters. At Nundydroog the 
native soldiery sent their families out of the fort ; the Mahome- 
dan and Hindoo Sepoys feasted together and solemnly pledged 
themselves to stand by one another in a murderous attack upon 
their officers, and ten o'clock on the 18th October was the hour 
fixed for the commencement of the massacre. Timely intelli- 
gence of their meditated treachery was, however, conveyed to 
the British officers, who fortified a house in the Pagoda Square, 
and held their own till a squadron of dragoons arrived from 
Bangalore. This case of mutiny is chiefly worthy of remark 
because of an incident that exposes the fallacy of the favourite 
theory of the Madras officers, that the fact of the Sepoys in that 
army being always accompanied by their wives and families is a 
certain guarantee of their fidelity. This guarantee was simply 
vitiated by the removal of the pledges from the scene of danger ; 
and some years afterwards the 6th Madras Cavalry actually muti- 
nied at Jubbulpore because of some trouble in the transport of their 
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families. After the abortive affair at Nundydroog, a rising was | 
meditated at Pallamcottah, and only prevented by the audacity a 
of Major Welsh and five other English officers, who seized and ; an 
confined thirteen native officers, and turned 500 Mussulman (ia i 
Sepoys out of the fort. For this act of decision Major Welsh van 

was brought to a Court-martial, as likewise was Lieutenant- a 
Colonel Grant, who had disarmed his regiment as a measure of ‘| 
precaution. Both officers were honourably acquitted ; but the 1% 
temporary disgrace they endured was little calculated to stimu- 


late others to similar vigilance and promptness of action. i aah 
We have dwelt, perhaps, at somewhat undue length upon ia) 
what is commonly called the Vellore Mutiny, because in nearly aa 


every respect, except in its prompt suppression, it was a miniature 1 
counterpart and prototype of the great rebellion in Bengal. an 
Political officers laughed to scorn the warnings of their subordi- aa 
nates. They refused to see anything extraordinary in the unusual il ; i 
activity of the wandering fakeers, in the mysterious prophecies a) 
that were in the mouths of all men, in the seditious writings 
that were in circulation all over the country, in the insolent 
caricatures of the puppet-shows. On their part, military officers. 
derided the notion that there was anything offensive in the new 
regulations. The Government alone, said they, was to blame for ' 
its excessive indulgence to the family of Tippoo Sahib, and for a 
thus providing a central poimt for Mahomedan intrigue. Then | 
those who were opposed to the enlightenment of the masses ii 
held the missionaries responsible for the popular agitation; and 
there is no doubt that a great dread of a forcible or fraudulent 

conversion to Christianity had been instilled by designing men 

into the minds of the agricultural population. 


‘The Company’s officers,’ they were told, ‘had collected all the 
newly manufactured salt, had divided it into two great heaps, and 
over one had sprinkled the blood of hogs, and over the other the Bae 
blood of cows; that they had then sent it to be sold throughout the it 
country for the pollution and the desecration of Mahomedans and ; 
Hindoos, that all might be brought to one caste and to one religion, | 
like the English.’ 


A 


Another story was, that. Christian churches were to be built in 
every town and village in the land; that all worshipping of 
images was forbidden ; and that no one was to be permitted to 
enter a pagoda. There was also a curious coincidence between 
the lesser details of the two revolts. The mutiny at Vellore 
was precipitated through the drunken violence of a Jemadar ; the * 
first overt act of insolence and contumacy was a vile insult offered 
to an English adjutant ; the existence of a great Mahomedan 
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family, living in extravagant affluence, gave the movement the 
form of a dynastic revolution, though in the first moment of 
transient success it was seen what little respect the insurgents 
really entertained for the House of Hyder Ali; and, finally, the 
same lesson was taught, and for a while understood, but only too 
soon to be forgotten and unheeded. The Court of Directors, after 
a careful investigation of the causes that had induced such a 
mutinous spirit in the Coast Army, drew up a masterly letter, 
addressed to the President of the Board of Control, in which 
they declared 


‘Their conviction that the general decline of the fidelity of the 
Army, and of the attachment of the people to British rule, was to be 
traced to the fact that a new class of men, with little knowledge of 
India, little interest in the inhabitants, and little toleration for their 
prejudices, had begun to monopolise the chief seats in the Govern- 
ment and the chief posts in the Army; that the annexations of 
Lord Wellesley had beggared the old Mahomedan families, and had 
shaken the belief of the people in British moderation and good 
faith ; and that the whole tendency of the existing system was to 
promote the intrusion of a rampant Englishism, and thus to widen 
the gulf between the Rulers and the Ruled.’ 


The first mutiny in the Bengal Army dates so far back as 
1764, when it was barely seven years old. At that time there 
was some reasonable cause for complaint, and the Sepoys gained 
their point, but not without thirty of their ringleaders being 
condemned to death and blown away from the guns. That 
fearful lesson was not soon forgotten, nor did anything of an 
unpleasant nature again mark the annals of that army until the 
period of the first war with Burmah. As the Bengal Sepoy had 
enlisted only for service in countries to which he could march by 
land, it became necessary to despatch the native troops to the 
scene of hostilities by a circuitous route by way of Chittagong. 
Among other regiments, the 47th, then stationed at Barrackpore, 
was under orders to proceed to the frontier; but some difficulty 
having arisen about means of carriage, the Sepoys became pos- 
sessed of the idea that they were going to be embarked on 
board ship and sent to Rangoon across the Bay of Bengal. They 
accordingly refused to proceed to Burmah by sea, or even to 
move at all unless they were allowed ‘double batta, and for two 
whole days conducted themselves generally in a violent and 
outrageous manner. At that time the Commander-in-Chief was 
Sir Edward Paget, a man of great resolution, but totally unac- 
quainted with the native character. A feeble attempt, indeed, 
was made to conciliate the men and bring them to their senses ; 
but as the latter remained obstinate, recourse was had to the 
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harshest measures. On the 2nd of November, 1824, the refrac- 
tory corps were ordered on parade, and facing them was drawn 
up a force consisting of two European regiments, a battery of 
European artillery, and a troop of the Governor-General’s Body 
Guard. They were told to march or to ground their arms. 
Still they did not move. Then suddenly the European infantry, 
wheeling to the right and left, unmasked the guns, which at 
once began to play upon the mutineers with grape. In panic 
terror, throwing away their arms and accoutrements, the Sepoys 
fled towards the river, in which many of them were drowned. 
Some of the ringleaders also were convicted and hanged, and 
the 47th Regiment was erased from the Army List. 

A far greater peril, however, threatened the British Govern- 
ment when the Army of Retribution, under Sir George Pollock, 
was about to enter the Passes of Afghanistan. The Company's 
Star was no longer in the ascendant. It had suffered dim eclipse 
through the disasters at Caubul, and the natives had learnt that 
Englishmen were not invincible. Both Sikh and Brahmin 
emissaries took advantage of the hesitation of the Sepoys to 
tamper with their fidelity, and for a time it seemed likely that 
their whisperings would prove only too successful. Happily 
they were counteracted by the tact and firmness of the General, 
aided by the personal influence of Sir Henry Lawrence and Sir 
Richmond Shakespear; and thus, when the word of command 
was given, the Army set forth cheerfully on its career of victory. 

The Afghan War was followed by the usurpation of Scinde—a 
crime to efface a blunder—and this led to the mutinous conduct 
and disbandment of the 34th Regiment of Native Infantry. On 
the annexation of that province the foreign service allowances 
were naturally stopped, and thus the Sepoy found himself sent 
far away from his home to a strange land and an ungenial 
climate, without receiving any further remuneration than if he 
were doing garrison duty in lis native district. Fidelity to his 
Salt is certainly one characteristic of the native soldier, but 
tenacity of his rights, real or imaginary, is another, and one still 
more deeply engraven. Accordingly, on the stoppage of the 
extraordinary allowances that had been paid to the troops for 
service in Scinde, the 34th refuse.| to proceed to its destination, 
and its lead was followed by the 69th, the 4th, and the 64th. It 
was then resolved to have recourse to the Madras Army; but this 
experiment also failed through the mutiny of the 6th Cavalry at 
Jubbulpore, to which allusion has already been made. Several 
infantry regiments in that Presidency also displayed a mutinous 
spirit about this time, and thus it came to pass that Scinde was 
handed over to the safe custody of the Bombay Army. 
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Passing over the partially successful attempt of the Patna con- 
spirators, in the winter of 1845-46, to corrupt and gain over the 
1st Native Infantry, we come to the very alarming state of dis- 
affection in which Sir Charles Napier found the native troops on 
the North-West Frontier, after the annexation of the Punjab. 
The causes of complaint were the same as in the previous case of 
Scinde, but the evil grew to a far greater height; and at one 
time there seemed a likelihood that not fewer than twenty-four 
regiments would refuse to obey orders. The 66th, indeed, broke 
out into open mutiny, and endeavoured to seize the Fort of 
Govindghur ; but the loyalty of Bradford’s Native troopers dis- 
concerted their plans, and the regiment was disbanded—their 
colours, however, being given to a Goorkha corps, raised in the 
lower hill tracts of Nepaul. It is unnecessary in this place to 
allude to the unseemly contest that arose at this period between 
the Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief, except that 
it taught the natives, what they had already more than sus- 

ected, that their white rulers were not united among themselves. 

ow all men knew that ‘the English, who used so to cling to 
‘one another that it seemed they thought with one strong brain 
‘and struck with one strong arm, were now wasting their vigour 
‘by warring among themselves, and. in their disunion ceasing to 
‘be formidable.’ The house, truly, was divided against itself, 
and its downfall was eagerly predicted by many who were ready 
to assist in working out the fulfilment of their own prophecy. 
But the dark clouds for the moment passed away, and Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration closed in a blaze of triumph. For all 
that, a mine had been driven beneath the very foundations of 
the mighty fabric of our Indian Empire. The train was laid, 
and it needed but a tiny spark to blow the whole vast structure 
into the air. 

At the Installation Banquet offered by the Court of Directors 
to Lord Canning shortly before his departure for the scene of 
his Eastern Government, the new Governor-General, in returning 
thanks for the honour done to him in drinking his health, made 
use of certain expressions, to which subsequent events gave 
almost the stamp of prophecy :— 


‘ “T know not,” he said, ‘‘ what. course events may take. I hope 
and pray that we may not reach the extremity of war. I wish for 
a peaceful time of office; but I cannot forget that in our Indian 
a that greatest of all blessings depends upon a greater variety 
of chances and a more precarious tenure than in any other quarter 
of the globe. We must not forget that in the sky of India, serene 
as it is, a small cloud may arise, at first no bigger than a man’s 
hand, but which, growing larger and larger, may at last threaten to 
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burst, and overwhelm us with ruin. What has happened once may 


happen again. The disturbing causes have diminished, certainly, 
but they are not dispelled.” ’ 


The ‘ disturbing causes’ were, indeed, soon at work, both from 
without and from within the empire. Hardly had Lord 
Canning assumed the reins of Government when the war with 
Persia broke out, and India was denuded of a large force of 
European troops. The new province of Oude, too, was already 
beginning to cause anxiety, and chiefly through the disunion 
and jealous bickerings of the two highest British functionaries. 
Sir James Outram being at that time winning military honours 
on the Persian Gulf, Sir Henry Lawrence was induced to take 
temporary charge of the administration of Oude, in the hope of 
undoing some of the mischief wrought by his predecessors. Sir 
Henry, indeed, had always been opposed to the annexation of 
Oude ; but as the deed was done, there was no man better calcu- 
lated to counteract its evil tendencies, and to bring good out of 
wrong-doing—only, it was now too late. 

The unsatisfactory state of Oude, however, was not the 
greatest of Lord Canning’s troubles. As already observed, the 
Bengal Sepoy has a particular aversion to cross the ‘black 
‘water, as he designates the sea; and yet, unless Bengal regi- 
ments took their rota of service in Pegu, it would become 
necessary to augment the comparatively small army of the 
Madras Presidency. To do this was, for many reasons, inex- 
pedient ; soa General Order was issued on the 25th of July, 
1856, declaring that thenceforth no native recruit would be 
accepted who did not, ‘at the time of his enlistment, distinctly 
‘undertake to serve beyond the sea, whether within the terri- 
‘tories of the Company, or beyond them.’ This order, it is true, 
was entirely prospective, and so far did not directly affect the 
native soldiers already in the pay of the Government. But the 
Sepoy felt that he had a sort of hereditary interest in the 
military service of the great Company. This new condition he 
regarded as an injury done to his sons and his grandsons. 
Besides, none but low-caste men would now enter the service, 
and such he himself could not look upon as comrades. The 
rumour, therefore, went abroad that the Government wished to 
get rid of the old high-caste Sepoys, and intended to enlist in 
their stead 30,000 Sikhs—men who would do anything and go 
anywhere, like common coolies. And somehow there was a 
very general belief about this time that Lord Canning had been 
specially instructed by the Queen in Council to use every means 
to effect the conversion of her Indian subjects. The first step 
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was this attempt to make the Sepoy cross the black water and 
serve in foreign lands, far from his home and the temples of 
his gods. It is needless to point out the groundlessness of such 
fears ; but it is quite possible that somewhat too great zeal had 
been displayed in high quarters for promoting the social improve- 
ment of the natives, naturally and incurably suspicious of the 
motives of their rulers. Sir Henry Lawrence, himself an earnest 
but practical reformer of abuses, clearly perceived the danger of 
such indiscreet philanthropy, and pointed it out in an article 
contributed to the Calcutta Review in 1856 :— 


‘Of late years,’ he wrote, ‘the wheels of Government have been 
moving very fast. Many native prejudices have been shocked. 
Natives are now threatened with the abolition of polygamy. It 
would not be difficult to twist this into an attack on Hindooism. 
At any rate, the faster the vessel glides, the more need of caution— 
of watching the weather, the rocks, and the shoals.’ 


While men’s minds throughout Bengal and the Upper 
Provinces were in this state of disquietude and alarmed per- 
plexity, an incident occurred that set the whole country in a 
blaze. The old infantry muskets having been condemned, the 
new Enfield rifles were being gradually distributed among the 
Sepoys, and schools for musketry instruction were established at 
various cantonments—among others, at Dum-Dum, a station 
only eight miles from Calcutta, and until very recently the 
head-quarters of the Bengal Artillery. Here, 


‘one day in January, a low-caste Lascar, or magazine man, meeting 
a high-caste Sepoy in the cantonment, asked him for a drink of 
water from his lotah. The Brahmin at once replied with an objec- 
tion, on the score of caste, and was tauntingly told that caste was 
nothing, that high-caste and low-caste would soon be all the same, 
as cartridges smeared with beef-fat and hog’s-lard were being mado 
for the Sepoys at the depdts, and would soon be in general use 
throughout the army.’ 


This story speedily spread through the lines, and was rapidly 
passed on from one station to another. Nothing more was 
needed to prove the proselytising intentions of the Government. 
In a short time, it was clear, both Hindoos and Mahomedans 
would be polluted beyond all power of redemption. There was 
nothing now left for them but to make common cause, throw off 
the foreign yoke, and drive the English to their ships. Midnight 
meetings were held, at which men attended with their faces 
muffled and disguised, and spoke in low tones and with bated 
breath, but with terror and despair in their hearts. Letters, too, 
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were despatched from Dum-Dum, and the neighbouring station 
of Barrackpore, to all the principal cantonments of the Bengal 
army, and soon everything was ready for the final dénodment. 
Antong the regiments at Barrackpore was the 34th, which 
only a few years previously had been struck out of the Army 
List, but the men of which had not taken to heart the lesson 
inculcated in the fate of their predecessors. Detachments from 
this corps happened to be sent on special service to Berhampore, 
a station 100 miles up country, and at no great distance from 
the Mussulman city of Moorshedabad. There they fraternized 
with the 19th, who listened with natural credulity to the terrible 
history narrated by their brethren in arms. A parade of the 
19th, ‘with blank ammunition, had been ordered for the 
morning of the 27th of February ; and it so chanced that the 
‘general supply’ served out from the magazine on the previous 
day was of two kinds, at least so far as outward appearances 
went. The Sepoys at once took the alarm, and such great 
agitation pervaded the lines that Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell, 
the officer in command, called upon his native officers to meet 
him in front of the quarter guard. Instead, however, of sooth- 
ing them by fair words and full explanations, he lost temper and 
threatened that they should be sent to Burmah or to China, 
where they would all be certain to die. These words of menace 
increased the alarm of the Sepoys ; nor were their fears likely 
to be allayed when they learnt that Colonel Mitchell had ordered 
a regiment of native cavalry and a detachment of artillery to 
attend the morrow’s parade. At ten o’clock that night they 
rushed to the parade ground in terror, imagining that they 
already heard the rattle of artillery and the heavy thud of the 
cavalry. They had turned out in undress, but taking their 
muskets with them, many of which were loaded. No sooner 
did Colonel Mitchell become acquainted with the turmoil in 
the infantry lines than he hurried off for the cavalry and guns, 
and brought them down upon the panic-stricken Sepoys. 
Again he summoned the native officers to his presence, and 
again threatened them with all manner of dire consequences, 
unless they instantly gave in their submission. This the men 
promised to do if he would withdraw the horse and artillery ; 
and after some little demur he yielded to their terms. On the 
following morning the men fell in as usual, and expressed by 
unmistakable signs their contrition for what they had done. 
The Government, however, could not possibly overlook such an 
overt act of mutiny, and it was resolved that the regiment 
should be disbanded. But as it would have been a hazardous 
step to have attempted such a measure at Berhampore, Colonel 
NO. LXXXI. D 
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Mitchell was instructed to march his men down to Barrackpore ; 
and the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer Bentinck 
was despatched to Rangoon to bring over her Majesty’s 84th to 
reinforce her Majesty’s 53rd Foot, the only European regiment 
then between Calcutta and Dinapore. 

In the meantime, the native troops at Barrackpore became 
more and more excited ; and on the 29th of March a private of 
the 34th Native Infantry, named Mungial Pandy, inflamed not 
only by fanaticism but by bang, shot down the horse of the 
adjutant of his regiment, and grievously wounded that officer 
with his sword. It is even probable that he would have killed 
him outright had he not been held back by a Mahomedan 
Sepoy. This struggle took place within a few yards of the 
quarter guard, and in presence of a Jemadar and a considerable 
number of Sepoys, not one of whom attempted to arrest the 
mutineer, though several of them struck the wounded officer on 
the ground with the butt-ends of their muskets. Presently, 
however, General Hearsey, accompanied by his two sons, 
appeared upon the scene. Mungal Pandy was marching up and 
down, reviling his comrades for their cowardice, and calling upon 
them to join him. Turning out the Jemadar and his guard, 
General Hearsey rode at their head right up‘ to the fanatic. 
‘Father,’ cried one of his sons, ‘he is taking aim at you!’ ‘If 
‘| fall, John, was the reply of the brave old man, ‘rush upon 
‘him and put him to death’ But Mungal.Pandy, seeing the 
game was up, turned his musket towards his own breast, and 
pulling the trigger with his foot, fell burnt and wounded to the 
ground. The wound was not fatal, and the wretched man 
survived to expiate his guilt from the gallows. Two days later 
the 19th arrived, full of contrition, and declaring that they would 
be revenged upon the 34th, who had tempted them on to their 
ruin, With shame and sorrow at their hearts they took their 
pay, and, with one grateful cheer for the fine old general, who 
had discharged his hateful duty with tender considerateness, 
they moved off towards their distant homes in the province of 
Oude. 

During the following month the crisis approached its climax 
with stealthy but rapid steps. The picked detachments attend- 
ing the Depot of Instruction at Umballah took the alarm with 
regard to the new ammunition. Incendiary fires continually broke 
out in the lines, and every day some new story was invented to 
illustrate, or prove, the proselytising views of the Government. 
At Meerut the skirmishers of the 3rd Cavalry obstinately 
refused on parade to use the cartridges that had been served 
out to them, though they were only required to tear off the 
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ends, instead of biting them off as formerly; nor was the a) 
ammunition of the new kind. In fact, the whole story of the : an 
greased cartridges took its rise in a careless blunder on the part an 
of the Ordnance Department. The mixture of wax and oil, 
which had been previously used to lubricate the cartridges for 
the two-grooved rifle, not being found to answer for the new 
Enfield rifle ammunition, a mixture of stearine and tallow was | 
substituted in its place. But sufficient care had not been taken it 


that only mutton fat should enter into the composition of the 
tallow, and there is no doubt that beef fat was sometimes used, Mm || 
though it does not appear that hog’s lard was ever employed an 
for that purpose. These new cartridges, however, were being ||| 
made in the first instance solely for the European troops, and if 
in no single instance were they ever given out to the native ean 
Sepoys. 
While these fabulous cartridges were exciting terror and a 
disgust among the soldiery, fables of similar import were ] 
assiduously circulated among the industrious classes. It was ; 
reported and credited that it 


‘The officers of the British Government, under command from the 
Company and the Queen, had mixed ground bones with the flour 
and the salt sold in the Bazaars ; that they had adulterated all the ghee 
(clarified butter used for cooking purposes) with animal fat; that 
bones had been burnt with the common sugar of the country; and that 
not only bone-dust flour, but the flesh of cows and pigs, had been } 
thrown into the wells to pollute the drinking-water of the people. 

. . . . All classes, it was believed, were to be defiled at the same 
time ; and the story ran that the ‘‘ burra sahibs,” or great English 
lords, had commanded all the princes, nobles, landholders, mer- ii 
oo and cultivators of the land to feed together upon English 
bread.” 


The wild excitement that now filled every breast was speedily 
heightened by the mysterious circulation of chupatties, or flat 
wheaten cakes, the exact meaning of which no one could explain 
or understand. All that was known about them was, that a 
messenger would arrive in hot haste at a village, deliver one of 
these cakes to the headman, and desire him to make others like 
unto it, and send them on to the other villages in his neigh- 
bourhood. So for a time these chupatties were flying in all 
directions over the land, something after the manner of the fiery 
cross of the Scottish Highlanders, and wherever they came men 
knew that something was expected of them, and that strange 7 
events were at hand. Political intrigues, too, were rife, and 
there is good reason to believe that Doondoo Punt, and the 
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adherents of the King of Oude, were especially busy during this 
month of April. 

The month of May set in more auspiciously ; more favourable 
tidings began to arrive from the North-West. In the Punjab 
all was tranquil, and even at Umballah the musket practice had 
been resumed with apparent good-will. The Jemadar in com- 
mand of the quarter guard of the 34th N.I, at the time of the 
murderous assault on Adjutant Baugh, had, indeed, been hanged 
on the 22nd of April, but it was not until the 6th of May that 
his regiment was disbanded for the second time, and ‘500 more 
‘desperate men, principally Brahmins and Rajpoots, were cast 
‘adrift upon the world to work out their own schemes of 
‘vengeance. But by that time the native troops stationed 
at Lucknow were in a state of incipient mutiny. The 7th Oude 
Irregulars, indeed, became so ungovernable that Sir Henry 
Lawrence was compelled to disarm them—a work of no ordinary 
danger, but successfully carried out through the exhibition of 
tact and firmness. It was, however, on the 12th of May that 
the members of Lord Canning’s Government were electrified by 
a telegraphic message from Agra to the purport that ‘the great 
‘military station of Meerut was in a blaze, that the cavalry had 
‘risen in a body, and that every European they had met had 
‘been slain by the insurgents. Yet a few days, and it was known 
that a frightful massacre had taken place at Delhi, and that the 
town and fort were in the hands of the mutineers. 

Lord Canning saw at once the full extent of the danger that 
impended, but his brave heart never quailed, his cool judgment 
and presence of mind never for a moment failed him. Without 
delay he telegraphed to Lord Elphinstone to send round the 
European regiments no longer required in Persia. A steamer was 
despatched to Burmah to bring over H.M.’s 35th, and at the same 
time a telegraphic message was forwarded to Madras to hold the 
43rd Foot and the Madras Fusiliers ready for immediate 
embarkation. Full powers and words of sound advice and hearty 
encouragement were flashed to his lieutenants in the Punjab, at 
Agra, and at Lucknow. A conciliatory proclamation was issued, 
and at the same time additional authority was conferred upon 
commanding officers of divisions, brigades, and stations. But, 
above all, an urgent application was addressed to Lord Elgin and 
to General Ashburnham to turn aside for a more pressing duty 
the forces destined to act in China. And then Lord Canning 
had a brief space to breathe and look around him and make 
himself thoroughly master of the situation. 


‘Looking into the future, he saw the fire spreading; he saw the 
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heathen raging furiously against him, and a great army, trained in 
our own schools of warfare, turning against us the lessons we had 
taught them, stimulated by the priesthood, encouraged, perhaps 
aided, by the nobles of the land, and with all the resources of the 
country at their command ; but, seeing this, he saw also something 
beyond, grand in the distance; he saw the manhood of England 
going out to meet it.’ 


With this eloquent peroration Mr. Kaye lets fall the curtain 
on the first act of the great drama he has undertaken to illustrate. 
The work could not possibly have been entrusted to better hands. 
No other man could have had access to such abundant materials, 
many of them of a highly confidential nature; and very few 
would have displayed, in their selection, such delicate reticence 
combined with such fearless outspokenness. It is evidently a 
greater pleasure to Mr. Kaye to praise the deserving than to find 
fault with the unworthy ; and even when compelled to blame he 
ever seeks to temper justice with mercy, though he never screens 
an offender at the expense of historic veracity. His portraitures 
of individual character are marked by bold outline, complemented 
by a most finished elaboration of details. His style is throughout 
dignified, sonorous, and well-sustained. And did it even so 
chance that this great work were never completed, this one 
volume alone would be a noble contribution to the literature of 
the country, and a lasting monument to its author’s diligence, 
impartiality, and love of truth. 


Arr. II. — Marie Antoinette. ‘Correspondance inedité de Marie 
Antoinette.’ Paris, 1864. 


THis volume has been read with avidity, and we are not at 
all surprised at the circumstance. The life and conduct of 
Marie Antoinette will command general attention and interest 
so long as mankind entertain sympathy for the tragic side of 
human existence, are attracted to the appalling scenes of the 
greatest drama of modern history, and seek to understand the 
character of a prominent actor and illustrious victim in the 
chaotic strife of the French Revolution. Who has not felt and 
‘pitied the contrast between the golden and brilliant dawn of 
that fair orb of Imperial state and its dim setting in enduring 
gloom after a course of chequered or lurid fortunes? Who has 
not mourned over the tale of that life, in youth lapped in the 
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splendours of Versailles and encircled by the homage of a nation, 
in early womanhood pitilessly exposed to the serpent tooth of 
far-spreading slander, in later years hurled down to darkness, 
without a hope on this side of the grave, without a friend to 
support or comfort, with a frenzied people as a judge and 
executioner? Who has not grieved as he marks the events 
which, like a resistless sequence of fate, exposed the Queen, 
even in the midst of her Court, to the shafts of calumny and 
popular odium, made her, ignorant of her real position and of 
the terrible future before her, the representative of a Palace 
faction in a death struggle with an infuriated nation, and handed 
her over to swift destruction, as if to expiate in her own person 
the crimes and failings of the French Monarchy? And who, as 
he sees in what opposite lights of stern censure or enthusiasti¢ 
praise the subject of this history has been placed by those who 
view it from different sides, does not often feel perplexity and 
doubt as to what was the real character of the Queen,—whether 
hers was a great and noble nature, the victim of a most mournful 
destiny, or whether, as her detractors assert, she was a corrupt 
and intriguing woman, that deserved the death she would have 
inflicted on thousands, had her devices succeeded,—or whether 
her fate is a signal instance how fearful, in some difficult con- 
junctures, may be the results of a want of experience, of indis- 
cretion, of ignorance of fact, even though associated with real 
goodness, with moral purity, and with a fine understanding ? 
Such being the interest which belongs to the life and career 
of Marie Antoinette, an authentic correspondence from her pen, 
that follows the changing course of her fortunes, has naturally 
commanded a great deal of attention. This volume consists of a 
series of letters, written by the Queen from 1770 to 1792, that 
is, from the time of her first appearance in France as the bride 
of Louis XVI. to a few months before she confronted the judicial 
murderers of the Revolutionary tribunals. These letters form 
a rupning commentary on her acts, her thoughts, her opinions, 
and her life, throughout this long and memorable period,—how 
she felt in the early days of her marriage, when not a cloud 
seemed to dim her prospects,—what was the character of the 
social life of the Court of Louis XV. and her husband,—what 
were the secret causes of her unpopularity even long before the 
outbreak of the Revolution—how she viewed the approach of 
that dark portent, and what attitude she held towards it—and 
what during its tremendous progress were her hopes, her fears, 
her plans, and her conduct. In short, to use the words of their 
editor, these letters are an autobiography of the Queen; and 
written, as they usually are, to friends, and for the most part. 
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without any reserve, they throw the clearest light on her 
character, and unfold many of the secrets of history. For 
ourselves, we have read them with deep interest ; and although 
their genuineness has been doubted by some who are fond of 
starting cavils, we believe internal evidence alone should convince 
any one they are not forgeries; and we see no reason whatever 
to question the positive assurance of their editor, that M. 
D’Hunolstein is in possession of the originals in the handwriting 
of the Queen, and that this volume is a faithful copy, ‘the only 
‘changes that have been made being in a few imperfections in 
spelling.’ 

The first of these letters comprise the period when Marie 
Antoinette was Dauphiness of France, and moved amidst the 
splendours of Versailles a vision of innocence, grace, and love- 
liness. With almost childlike simplicity they describe her pro- 
cession in state from Vienna to Paris,—how ‘it rained poetry and 
‘acclamations around her,’—how at every town she was received 
by groups of peasants in their holiday attire, and, Watteau- 
like, masques were formed to welcome her,—how the King 
and his Court went out to meet her, and the Dauphin said she 
‘ was prettier than her picture,’-—and bow ‘ with tears of anxiety 
‘and hope, in the presence of Him who disposes of all, she heard 
‘pronounced the marriage blessing.’ Alluding touchingly to 
the frightful catastrophe which happened upon her arrival in 
Paris, ‘ when the Dauphin and she resolved to spend their whole 
‘income in the relief of the sufferers,’ they bring us next into 
the interior of Versailles, and reveal to us the tenor of her life 
amidst the grandeur and trials of the Palace. In that Court of 
stiff ceremonial and state, side by side with hideous depravity 
and vice, where she had come rather to seal a policy than 
because her alliance was liked by any one, she shines, the 
observed of all observers, the glory of worn-out royalty and 
chivalry, the hope of all that was good in the noblesse, the 
desire of France, and the people’s darling. She tells us how 
Louis XV. exclaims that he feels a youth of twenty in her 
presence, and often steals from Dubarry and solitude to sun 
himself in her innocent company,—how even punctilious 
Madame Adelaide, who disapproved of the Austrian match, 
entrusted her with the key of her boudoir, and insisted on seeing 
her en famille,—how ‘she watered the roses of Madame Victoire,’ 
and thus gained that princess’s affection,—and how sincerely 
Provence and D’Orleans tried to make her feel at home in their 
society. She describes how in the Presence Chamber the 
courtiers seem to wait on her looks,—how a word from her lips 
is the highest of favours,—how she sees her picture in every 
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street, and Paris greets her with loyal shouts,—how her miniature 
appears encircled with roses,—how poets compare her to Atalanta, 
as she trips along the terraces of Marli. In short, on the stream 
of her brilliant existence ‘ youth is at the prow and pleasure at 
‘the helm ;’ and to outward seeming her life appears a round 
of bright and joyous magnificence. 

These letters, however, show how deceitful these gay appear- 
ances really were,—how early gathered around her path the 
elements of mistrust and suspicion,—what bitter cause of sorrow 
she had amidst the gorgeous pageants of royalty. She com- 
plains often of her isolation, that even with the King she is 
merely a stranger, that the family sometimes think her a 
foreigner, and that she is frequently made to feel that her 
marriage was only State policy. She is shocked at the authority 
of Dubarry, and chafes at the notion that a royal procuress 
should head an anti-Austrian faction, and sneer at the daughter 
of Maria Theresa. She is teased by the chill etiquette and 
endless ceremonials of Versailles, with its tedious repetition of 
pomp, and yearns for the family circle of Schcenbrunn, where 

‘existence is not purely artificial. Yet these annoyances were 
comparatively trifling; and Marie Antoinette might have well 
been happy in the homage of all that was true and untainted 
among the aristocracy of France, and in the sincere devotion of 
the people, who looked to her as the hope of the future, had it 
not been for a secret cause of the most poignant domestic dis- 
appointment. These letters hint, what is already known 
through Madame Campan’s interesting memoirs, that at this 
period of her early youth the Dauphin was only her husband in 
name ; and the tone in which they refer to him ‘as polite, timid, 
‘silent, undemonstrative, reveal plainly her secret suffering. 
On the whole, even at this time her existence was not at all a 
happy one, and expressions of the following kind, which appear 
to us the anticipations of the future, occur repeatedly i in this 
correspondence :— 


‘My dear mother will excuse me if I let her know that now and 
then I feel so sad that I cannot shake it off. I am angry with 
myself for this, yet cannot help it; no doubt it arises from the 
change in dies life, and my being without all my old friendships. 

. » What would my mother say if she were to know 
that I am rather disposed to go home than to remain in exile? 
Yes, exile! Cruel destiny of the daughters of royalty, who can 
only marry at the other ends of Europe! I was surrounded by the 


cares and affection of a family that I adored, and now I am in the 
Unknown.’ 
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Character of the Court of Louis XV. 41 a | 
e The following is a vivid sketch of Louis XV. at this period, || 4 
, and of the entowrage of French Royalty :— dh 
t ‘I think I have been successful with the King ; his goodness to rt 
iT me'gives me great pleasure. I am not quite certain as to the real i} 
feelings of my aunts; they are sometimes demonstrative, sometimes a 
cool; perhaps I do not judge them with justice. As for the on 
Dauphin’s sisters, they are always the same; Clotilde is sweetness i 
e itself, with good sense and a most amiable smile; Elizabeth is not ‘a 
v unamiable, but rather vehement and self-sufficient ; she is, however, ‘ Tea 
- only seven years old, and shows some charming traits of sensi- qi 
s bility. Monsieur is a man who talks little, and keeps everything to Bae 
a himself ; after hearing him rebuke poor Clotilde for a little mistake Lt ia 
Yr in grammar, I dare not open my mouth in his presence. It was at on 
y a drawing-room, and she did not know where to hide herself. ate 
4 The Comte D’Artois is as gay as a page; he troubles himself but ai | 
. little about grammar or anything. Madame Dubarry remains—I on 
1 have not spoken to you about her before. I behaved towards this aii) 
weakness of the King with all the reserve that you recommended. mii 
if I have been obliged to sup with her; her manner was half re- i | . 
€ spectful and embarrassed, and half thatof a protector. I will not a 
e forget your advice, which I have never communicated even to the i 2 i 
I] Dauphin. He hates her, but on account of the King is not mii) 
d wanting in respect. She has a most assiduous Court; the ambas- i i | B 
yf sadors go there, and every stranger of distinction seeks to be ? + 
it presented. I have heard curious anecdotes about this Court; ¥ , 
a they go there as if she really was Queen; she holds a drawing- mill 
“ room, and has a word for everybody. In short, she is Lady Mit 
Paramount; as the saying is, it is wet because it pleases her ; at eel 
V bottom she is not an unamiable person. The Court is rather m4) 
melancholy than gay; etiquette here is exceedingly disagreeable; 
1, for the rest I am sufficiently happy.’ an 
a Carlyle has painted with extraordinary power the last ¥ 
moments of Louis XV.,—the horrors of that revolting death- 
is bed, the kingly sinner’s fears and superstitions, the hollow 1} 
selfishness of the troops of courtiers, who awaited his parting 1; 
gasp with impatience, and the one touch of a nobler feeling, ant 
d the devotion of his neglected daughters, who, at the imminent 4} 
h peril of their lives, to the last clung to the side of their parent. | 
The following letter describes this scene—fit omen of the coming 
S. Revolution—in accurate, though less vivid colours :— Be 
v 
? ‘From the commencement of his malady he felt that he was q 
n lost ; and if he had a hope, it was only for an instant. He took care 7 
16 from the first that he should not be interrupted in the due discharge t 
le of his religious duties. Dubarry disappeared; he’ saw her for the — 
last time on the morning of the 4th, when she retired to a house of ER 
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M. D’Aiguillon. On the 7th, at three in the morning, the King 
called for a confessor, who remained with him for a long time; and 
in this showed both courage and devotion. The small-pox of the 
King was of the worst type, and very contagious ; he had spoken of 
this to his physicians, and without awaiting their answer had 
forbidden the Dauphin and his brothers to approach his room. 
At first he was annoyed that my aunts persisted in remaining at his 
side, but they continued to nurse him with such courage and 
affection that at last he ceased to make any remonstrance. He was 
occasionally delirious, but only at intervals, and he died in the posses- 
sion of his faculties—a fearful end, for he had a horror of death, 
and his sufferings were of an excruciating kind; on the last day but 
one he exclaimed that he was falling in pieces.’ 


On the death of this Heliogabalus of France, the Crown 
devolved on Louis XVI., and Marie Antoinette became Queen 
Consort. The social and political order of the Monarchy was 
now in a state of decay, and about to fall with a portentous 
crash ; and the Revolution, with its chaos of terrors, was already 
upon the verge of the future. The whole frame of Government 
in France was out of joint with the national opinion; and 
veneration, obedience, and loyalty—all that keeps society on 
a secure basis, all that forms the real defence of a throne— 
were being divorced from their natural objects. The Church, 
stamped with the image of despotism, and at once intolerant, 
corrupt, and effete, was full of disunion within itself, was 
assailed by all the educated classes, and was odious to the 
mass of the People. The Monarchy, absolute in its pretensions, 
yet unsustained by a real aristocracy, was rapidly losing its 
hold on the nation; and, being identified with the abuses of 
feudalism, and the traditions of ancient tyranny and wrong, 
was viewed as the keystone and support of a system thoroughly 
vicious and false ; and notwithstanding its high prestige, was on 
an unsafe and precarious foundation. As for the French 
noblesse, instead of being the prop of the throne and the pride 
of the nation, they were simply a privileged caste, without 
power, yet with odious rights ; and while they were considered 
the representatives of the Government in every part of the 
country, they had made themselves as a class detested. Out- 
side the pale of this bad régime of tottering despotism and 
worn-out feudalism, and for different reasons hostile to it, was 
the French nation in its various classes ; the educated roturiers 
and rich bourgeoisie indignant at their social degradation ; the 
thinkers active in exposing the vices and absurdities of the 
whole system of Government; the peasantry and the masses of 
the People exasperated at the exaction and oppression to which 
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they were continually subjected. Add to this a general 
atmosphere of scepticism, of irreligion, and of discontent diffused 
over French society ; an appalling dissoluteness and corruption 
of morals; as usually happens before national convulsions, 
economic and financial derangements; in the upper classes, 
insolent luxury ; among the lower, unpitied poverty;—and we 
shall have some notion of the condition of France as, during the 
reign of Louis XVI., she was drifting towards the final catas- 
trophe. 

Whether any sovereign or any government could have found 
a remedy for this state of things, it is idle now to speculate or 
conjecture. Louis XVI. was not the man to accomplish such 
an herculean task, and in his way he unwittingly accelerated 
the advent of the impending calamity. At once ignorant of 
the state of France, desirous to carry out reforms, yet afraid to 
throw himself upon the People, his policy and conduct 
alienated the noblesse, yet did not satisfy the mass of the nation, 
and withdrew from his throne its natural support, yet did 
not base it on popular affection. Moreover, in an age when 
Royalty required all its natural prestige, he deprived it of 
much of its ancient splendour, and in his ungraceful and 
unkingly person withdrew from it much of its dignity. And, 
though unconsciously, Marie Antoinette co-operated in the 
same direction. She was not responsible for the policy of the 
King, for it was one of his unfortunate characteristics that he 
never sought her counsel in anything, and she remained in 
ignorance of State affairs until the commencement of the 
catastrophe. But she played her part in annoying the noblesse 
by simplifying the etiquette of the Palace; and this social 
change, which robbed feudalism of much of its traditionary 
grandeur, had a marked effect in influencing opinion and in 
quickening the revolutionary movement. The result was, that 
1789 found the French Monarchy in the weakest state ; well- 
nigh deserted by the noblesse, yet not really loved by the 
People ; that all the tendencies of this reign were to precipitate, 
not to avert the Revolution; that not only wisdom and power 
were wanting to Royalty at this juncture, but that it was the 
lot of its representatives to aid unknowingly in its subversion. 
By the strange irony of relentless fate the inheritors of the 
ancient edifice were led blindly to join in its overthrow. 

From the contemporaneous letters in this volume we can 
collect accurately the real relations of the King and Queen 
with the nation at this juncture. Marie Antoinette repeatedly 
alludes to the general feeling in favour of reforms; but inci- 
dentally, on many occasions, she reveals her own and her 
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husband’s inexperience of the condition and the requirements 
of the kingdom. They ‘are beset by memorials demanding 
‘change, and asserting that the Monarchy is at stake; but 
Louis, ‘ like one who has fallen from a steeple, does not know 
where to turn for a policy, and she, ‘held in ignorance of 
‘ affairs,’ can think ‘only of princely charities.’ From both 
the victims of the coming time the symptoms of the future 
are withheld, and she floats upon the stream of existence, 
just glancing at events as they pass without a perception of 
their significance, and engaged in a round of royal pageantries, 
in which she boasts that she has set the example of ‘doing 
‘ away with silly ceremonies.’ She little knows that Monarchy 
in France is such a decayed and tottering structure, that 
a touch laid on its antique furniture may bring down the whole 
in destruction, and she exults as she describes the changes she 
has wrought in the etiquette of the ‘cercle, and the tedious 
absurdities of the ‘coucher and lever’ And though always 
respectful to the King, she lets us see, in unconscious touches, 
how unfitted at this crisis he was to bear the weight of the French 
Monarchy. She thus refers incidentally to him :— 

‘You wish me to speak confidentially and openly about the 
character of the King. It is a delicate matter to write upon. I 
do not think it possible that any one can have a better disposition 
or a more scrupulous conscience ; and his only object is to do good. 
But by what means? I hardly know what is in his thoughts; 
he does not let out his mind, and heis very often in a state of agita- 
tion. I cannot say that he distrusts me, or that he treats me as a 
child; on the contrary, the other day he made me a long speech, 
just as if he were talking to himself about the reforms required in 
the finances and the law; and he added, that I should assist him, 
that I should be a blessing to his throne, that I should cause him to 
be loved, that he wished to be so. But he did not say how all this 
was to be done, either because he does not himself know or because 
he has not consulted his ministers. To these he writes a great 
deal; in fact, he is a man that keeps much to himself, that seems to 
be disquieted at his task, that wishes to govern after a paternal 
fashion. I do not wish to tease him, so I ask him no questions. 
He does just as well not to consult me, for I am more embarrassed 
than he is; and I have resolved to follow the example of my mother, 
to go straight on my way and try to do good.’ 


While under a government of this kind France was drifting 
rapidly towards the precipice, the private life of Marie Antoinette 
was being embittered by cruel calumny, and she was losing 
much of her early popularity. Even from the first she had 
been the object of the dislike of a small portion at Court; and it 
is said that Madame Adelaide was the first to give her the 
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sobriquet of L’Autrichienne, which was to acquire a fatal 
significance. So long, however, as it appeared probable that 
Louis XVI. would remain childless this animosity was confined to 
a few; and Marie Antoinette, as these letters show, was not 
annoyed by domestic treason, and lived a life of outward magnifi- 
cence, at peace with her hushand’s family. But as soon as, after 
years of disappointment, she had given an heir to the French 
throne, the Comte de Provence and the Duc D’Orleans, who saw 
their hope of succeeding baffled, evinced their sentiments of dis- 
like; and foes, who were those of her household, disseminated 
numberless slanders about her. Then grew up those faction within 
the Palace who represented her as an imperious stranger that 
domineered over a crowned wittol, and traduced her as a second 
Messalina, and a mere tool of Austrian policy. Nor can it be 
disputed that, although innocent in all respects of these odious 
charges, the Queen gave some occasion to malevolence by her 
somewhat careless contempt of etiquette, by her disregard of some 
of the bienséances which Royalty, after all, should observe, 
and by her practice of female friendships, which married women 
should ever eschew, and which naturally in her case laid her open 
to the censure of favouritism. Long before the outbreak of the 
Revolution she had become the object of the bitter dislike of her 
husband’s family and of many of the noblesse ; her character had 
been foully handled by slanderers within her own Court; and as 
the popular historian remarks, the mob, who in the excesses of 
the Revolution denounced her as a traitress and a harlot, repeated 
only thej dark calumnies which had been originally hatched 
in the Palace. It is hardly necessary to point out how fatal to 
the prestige of royalty were the consequences of these vile 
reports; as in the case of the King and Queen, the highest 
among the aristocracy of France contributed to accelerate the 
Revolution. 

We quote an allusion from these letters to some of these detesta- 
ble slanders:— 


‘Last year the King and I were put in the way of discovering 
some abominable libels directed against myself, and still wet from 
the Press. We found out that it wasthe speculation of a rogue, who 
conveyed into our hands what he had himself composed. What 
strikes me most is the obstinacy of certain persons in representing 
me as a stranger, pre-occupied with my country, and at heart not a 
Frenchwoman. This is shameful; all my acts show that I have 
done my duty, and that my duty is a pleasure to me. It is all the 
same ; evil reports fly about, and the most simple occurrences are 
tortured into improprieties. The other day an impudent person 
asked for himself and a lady permission to see my little Vienna, so he 
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called Trianon; and so I found out that a coterie exists which 
retends that I have changed the name of my husband’s gift to me. 

In fact Versailles is surrounded by rogues and intriguing persons.’ 

The darkest and most plausible of these scandals was that of 
the affair of the necklace, which injured deeply the Queen’s 
reputation, and by lowering the dignity of royalty was one of 
the minor causes of the Revolution. We have often read the 
evidence of this case, and feel convinced that the Parliament of 
Paris arrived at a correct conclusion, that Marie Antoinette was 
completely innocent, that the Cardinal de Rohan was a conceited 
dupe! and that Lamotte was the guilty party. The main facts, 
we believe, were as follows:—In the spring of 1784, Lamotte, 
who had had many opportunities of hanging about the skirts of 
the Court, had become the Cardinal de Rohan’s mistress, and 
had thus been made acquainted with his anxiety to regain the 
favour of Marie Antoinette, long forfeited by his conduct at 
Vienna. In this she thought she perceived a way to advance 
indirectly her own interests; and, accordingly, feigning an 
intimacy with royalty, which had not any foundation in fact, 
she deceived the Cardinal into the notion that she could be his 
intercessor with the Queen; and through the medium of a forged 
correspondence she carried on the delusion so far that De Rohan 
believed in a complete reconciliation. Then followed libertine 
hopes and aspirations, which Lamotte found it necessary to gratify 
by contriving the celebrated scene at Versailles in August, 1784, 
in which a prostitute of the name of Oliva was made at midnight 
to personate the Queen, and to give the kneeling Cardinal a rose 
as a pledge of warmer and closer favours. De Rohan’s passion 
being now aroused, Lamotte persuaded him that his best means 
of securing the love of Marie Antoinette was to purchase for her 
a diamond necklace of extraordinary beauty and value, which it 
was known she had exceedingly admired, but which she had 
repeatedly declined—the object of the intrigue being, through the 
medium of her amorous dupe, to gain the ornament for herself, 
and thus to assure her own fortunes. 

The Cardinal fell into the snare, and in January, 1785, Lamotte 
handed him a forged order, signed ‘Marie Antoinette de France,’ 
which consented to the purchase of the necklace on his credit for 
the use of the Queen, the money, which came to an enormous sum, 
to be gradually paid by instalments, and the Cardinal to be the 
ostensible buyer. On this order, the Court jeweller made over 
the necklace to De Rohan, who brought it at night to the Palace 
at Versailles, where it was received by a man in livery, who 
appeared to be the Queen’s valet, but who, we believe, was a tool 
of Lamotte’s, the Queen being ignorant of the whole transaction. 
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Through this agent Lamotte became the possessor of a vast source 
of wealth ; and having been previously very poor, she suddenly 
showed all the signs of riches, and, as was proved beyond dispute, 
she disposed of a number of diamonds in England, some of which 
were of considerable value. 

Meantime the jewellers, who, it would seem, had had some 
scruples about the bargain, applied to De Rohan to ascertain if 
he had had orders from the Queen directly, to which he gave an 
explicit assent ; and upon this they wrote in June a respectful 
letter to Marie Antoinette, congratulating her on being ‘the 
‘owner of the most magnificent parwre in Europe.” To this 
letter, which she received in the evening in the presence of her 
ladies, the Queen unfortunately gave no attention; the only 
witness who has narrated the scene declaring that she just 
glanced at it, and threw it carelessly into the fire without a 
single word of comment. In a few weeks afterwards, in July, 
1785, the jewellers applied for their first instalment, whereupon 
the Queen repudiated the claim ; and not only asserted that she 
had never had the least intention to make the purchase, but that 
she had not seen the necklace for years, and that she knew 
nothing about the transaction. Upon this, as is well known, the 
Cardinal and Lamotte were arrested ; the cause was tried by the 
Parliament of Paris, with France as a critic and spectator ; and, 
after a long and minute inquiry, Lamotte was pronounced 
a thief and forger, and De Rohan declared her unconscious 
instrument, Of course the conduct of Marie Antoinette was 
censured everywhere during the proceedings, although it was not 
directly in issue; and while many took up her cause, many 
charged her with a guilty complicity. 

Such, we think, were the facts of this case; and although, from 
whatever side we view it, they form a scandalous tale against 
royalty, we believe in the truth of the Queen’s story. Unques- 
tionably there are improbabilities against it, which Louis Blane 
and historians of his type have made the most of in their desire 
to disparage the noblest victim of the Revolution. It is certainly 
difficult to reconcile the facts proved with the supposition that 
Marie Antoinette had no relations with either De Rohan or 
Lamotte of a secret or an ambiguous kind, and that she knew 
nothing about the intrigue by which the necklace was bought in 
her name, and stolen by a bold stroke of swindling. It is 
difficult to conceive that if Lamotte was not somehow intimate 
with the Queen she would have thought of the audacious scheme 
of forging a correspondence in her name, and of appropriating the 
necklace to herself by means of very circuitous manceuvres, which 
at any stage were easy to discover. It is difficult to suppose that 
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if De Rohan had no private understanding with the Queen, he, a 
practised and clever man of the world, should have been made so 
easily a dupe; and, above all, after the scene at Versailles, which 
he believed to be no personation, should have remained satisfied, 
without seeking any further interview to satisfy his passion. 
And the circumstances that the Cardinal gave the necklace in a 
mysterious way toa man he thought the Queen’s valet, that he 
told the jewellers he was her direct agent, and, above all, that 
Marie Antionette should not have been startled by a letter which 
pointed to her recent acquisition of an ornament of peculiar 
splendour, undoubtedly form a number of improbabilities against 
the conclusion that she was not privy to any negotiations respect- 
ing the purchase, and that she took no part in it. 

Nevertheless, giving full weight to all this, the improbabilities 
on the other side appear to us to be far more striking, and, 
in truth, to be nearly irreconcilable with any ordinary human 
conduct. Can we imagine that Marie Antoinette, without 
taking any precautions, should have placed her reputation at the 
mercy of such persons as Lamotte and De Rohan, and have been 
guilty of the threefold crime of infidelity, forgery, and theft, with 
the almost certainty that it would be detected, since no means 
had been employed to prevent the jewellers from claiming their 
money, and thus exposing the whole scandal? Or can we 
suppose, if she was thus criminal, that she would not have used 
her influence with the King to hush up the matter completely, 
and that sue would have allowed the whole case to be heard 
before an independent tribunal by no means favourably disposed 
to the Court, the result being, as she must have known, to 
expose her conduct to the fullest criticism? Without dwelling 
on the presumption of her innocence from the antecedents of her 
life, taking even the lowest view of her character, and arguing on 
her enemies’ premises, it appears to us impossible to conceive 
that she should have shown the incredible folly which, on the 
hypothesis of her guilt, must be ascribed to this part of her 
conduct. 

Moreover, setting improbabilities aside, the facts of the case 
that are unquestionable point clearly, we think, to the Queen’s 
innocence. It is certain that she was not present at the mid- 
night scene in the garden of Versailles, and that Oliva was 
made to personate her; and who can credit Lamotte’s explana- 
tion, that this was contrived with the privity of the Queen, in 
order to test the Cardinal’s discretion? It is certain that the 
order to the jewellers, signed ‘Marie Antoinette de France,’ 
was not in the Queen’s handwriting; and who can credit 
Lamotte’s assertion, that this was done at the Queen’s instance 
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for the purpose of evading payment? It is certain, too, that 
immediately afterwards Lamotte became apparently rich, and 
was found selling diamonds abroad; and who can credit the 
ridiculous tale that this was because the Queen was afraid to 
wear the necklace in its original state, and entrusted her agent 
with a part of it, in order to destroy its identity? Here are three 
pieces of real evidence of the plainest and most satisfactory kind, 
which, according to common sense and reason, convict Lamotte 
and acquit the Queen, and which can only be explained away 
by the most absurd and improbable assumptions, these assump- 
tions, too, being urged by the person who was forced to ask her 
judges to make them that she might escape the serious penalties 
of forgery, cheating, and audacious robbery. On every principle 
on which conclusions are formed in ordinary courts of justice, 
nay, by every rule of moral evidence, we contend that the indis- 
putable facts—that the scene at Versailles was a personation 
effected by Lamotte’s agency—that the order was not in the 
Queen’s handwriting, but was procured through Lamotte’s 
devices—and, finally, that at the time of the fraud Lamotte, who 
had been in great poverty, appeared to be rich, and was actually 
found in possession of diamonds of much value—are decisive to 
prove that the real culprit was this bold and clever adventuress, 
and that Marie Antoinette was wholly guiltless. 

Besides, even as regards the probabilities which it is said tell 
against the Queen, they may to a great extent be accounted for. 
As Carlyle has observed truly, those who do not believe that the 
Cardinal De Rohan could have been so easily deceived as he was, 
do not sufficiently bear in mind how a fixed idea, conceit, and 
passion may affect even the shrewdest intellect. The great object 
of De Rohan’s life was to become reconciled with the Queen, and, 
if possible, to secure her favour ; and it is easy to see how quickly 
he would catch at any means to attain this object, and would 
incline to believe them genuine when they appeared in every 
respect successful. As for the improbability that Lamotte would 
devise the scheme she actually did, and attempt to carry it into 
execution without being in privity with the Queen, it may be 
observed that we have full proof of the cunning and audacity of 
her character, and that she had managed so to mix up the Queen’s 
name in this unhappy business that very probably she calculated 
beforehand that a public exposure would not be attempted, and 
that she would escape with impunity. As for the facts that the 
necklace was brought to Versailles at night, and given to a man 
who appeared to the Cardinal the Queen’s valet, and that the 
Cardinal told the jewellers that he was personally the Queen’s 
agent, it seems certain that the alleged recipient was Villette, an 
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instrument of Lamotte, and that De Rohan’s observation to the 
jewellers was half a mistake and half a boast; and in any case 
such facts as these amount only to bare suspicion, and cannot 
outweigh the opposing evidence. And although it certainly is 
strange that the Queen, on receiving the jewellers’ letter, should 
seem not to have noticed its contents, this of course does not 
disprove her innocence, and, after all, only shows this, that Marie 
. Antoinette, like other fine ladies, was often careless in matters of 
business. On the whole, although with prejudiced persons 
considerations founded on these facts will possess weight, and 
appear convincing, we do not believe that, when placed in the 
scale against the powerful proofs to the contrary, they will 
influence any candid mind accustomed to deal with moral 
evidence. 

This volume contains a number of letters on this episode in 
the career of the Queen; and they are conclusive as to her 
innocence, unless we suppose that in her correspondence with 
her most intimate and confidential friends she played regularly 
the part of a hypocrite. For instance, the case against Marie 
Antoinette rests on the hypothesis that Lamotte was in. constant 
communication with her, and, in fact, was her agent and: confi- 
dante; yet we find the following assertion in this volume :— 


‘I have never seen this woman Lamotte; it appears she is an 
intrigante of the lowest class, with a sort of plausible and lady-like 
demeanour. I am told that she has been seen occasionally near my 
private staircase, in the Hall of the Princes: this was apparently a 
scheme to deceive her dupes, and to make them suppose she was 
received into my closet. The Duc de Nivernois told me on this 
occasion that an intrigante of Paris had made her fortune by coming 
twice a week to sit on the steps of the same staircase in the time of 
Madame de Maintenon ; and that one day, having found the drawing- 
room open, she had the audacity to make her way in, to advance to 
the balcony, and thus to show that she was in favour with Madame.’ 


Again, had Marie Antoinette been guilty, it was her interest, 
if not to bury the whole affair in profound oblivion, at least not 
to defy the Cardinal, who was one of the most powerful men in 
France, and was supported by many of the nobility. It was her 
interest to concur with him in his confession that he had been 
made a dupe, and to accept the judgment of the Parliament of 
Paris as the true account of the whole business. Yet we find 
her doing exactly the reverse, in the haughty consciousness of 
indignant innocence :— 


‘The gossip of the public seems to be more favourable to the 
Cardinal than it was at first; and the Lieutenant of the Palace has 
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informed the King that he is considered rather a fool than a rogue. 
How can rational beings adopt this view and believe in his asser- 
tions that are contrary to common sense? Is it not an impudent 
falsehood—his invention of a mysterious interview, in which he 
recognised me in the person of a creature who presented him a rose? 

. .« I need not tell you, my dear sister, what indig- 
nation I felt at the conduct of the Parliament of Paris; it is a 
frightful insult, and I am truly unhappy. What! a man who could 
have the audacity to lend himself to that infamous scene—who could 
suppose that he had had an assignation with a Queen of France, the 
wife of his sovereign—that she had given him a rose, and allowed 
him to fall at her feet—he is not to be accounted a criminal, he has 
only been mistaken. It is odious and revolting.’ 


The affair of the necklace ended in 1786; and three years 
afterwards the States-General had met, and become the precur- 
sors of the Revolution. This assemblage of the representatives 
of France disclosed the lamentable feebleness of the Government, 
the decay and abuses of the institutions which had been the 
supports of the Feudal Monarchy, the perilous state of public 
opinion alike innovating and inexperienced, the elements of 
discord fermenting in the nation, and the misery and passion of 
the mass of the People. After a few weak and undignified 
struggles, Louis XVI. gave up all resistance, and, abandoned by 
the majority of the noblesse, acquiesced in a series of changes 
which really wrenched the sceptre from his hands, and laid the 
Monarchy open to its enemies. Then followed, under the name 
of reforms, the sudden collapse of the Laws and Usages which 
had formed the order of Things in France ; and the attempt by 
the Constituent Assembly to elevate upon the ruins of the Past 
a new polity and arrangement of society, devised without any 
knowledge of government, and unsustained by traditionary 
reverence. Over the shattered wreck of the fallen #¢yime the 
Spirit of Revolution and Anarchy, in league with that of Irre- 
ligion and Violence, and sustained by popular clamour and 
excitement, advanced to the work of destruction; and it soon 
appeared that elements had been let loose which no existing 
Force could control, and which threatened society with utter 
subversion. The greater part of the noblesse emigrated; the 
King, tossed on the tide of events, and the object at once of 
suspicion and contempt, remained a hostage in his own capital ; 
and while a few in the Constituent Assembly endeavoured to 
rally round his throne, and the large majority hurried onward 
with blind recklessness or weak subserviency, the tendencies of 
the nation were seen in wild risings, in fierce emewtes, in Bastille 
onslaughts, in Versailles outrages, in all that shows anarchic 
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passion, and rends asunder the frame of society. Within a year 
from the meeting of the States-General the beginning of the 
end had been revealed to more than one contemporary observer. 

The position of Marie Antoinette during this commencement 
of the Revolution was one of tragic and touching interest. The 
daughter of Maria Theresa and the Cesars, she could only think 
of Monarchy as absolute, and hedged round by a peculiar 
divinity. She knew but little of the state of France, and could 
not understand—but few could—how the phenomena of the 
passing time were the symptoms of deep-seated disorders, which 
had made a mighty change inevitable, and how odious and 
offensive had been the order of things under which they had 
lived to the great body of the French People. And at the same 
time she had a strength of character which gave her influence 
over her husband, and made her the leading spirit of the Palace, 
while owing to a variety of causes she had become an object of 
mistrust and unpopularity. The result was such as followed 
naturally. The Queen saw in the States-General and the labours 
of the Constituent Assembly what she conceived to be treason 
to the throne ; and from the first she tried to oppose the changes 
that were made in the Monarchy. She would not believe that 
the French nation were really on the path of Revolution, still 
less full of anarchic excitement ; she fondly imagined that the 
scenes before her were merely the work of a few demagogues, 
without the firm support of the People; and, accordingly, she 
devoted her energies to cross and thwart the Reforming party. 
And in doing this, her commanding attitude—her evident 
ascendency at Versailles—at once endangered the position of 
the King, and made him appear insincere and false, even when 
complying with popular demands, and also exposed her to a 
storm of obloquy, which is still an ominous echo of History. 
She became thus a rallying-point and standard of the counter- 
revolution, unconsciously a peril to the sinking Monarchy, and a 
mark of wide-spread national abhorrence. Yet who, in justice, 
will condemn her for this, and not lament the sad destiny which 
placed her in such a situation of calamity ? 

This volume gives us an accurate notion of her thoughts and 
feelings at this critical juncture. Even as late as February, 
1790, when the Monarchy had practically lost all power, and 
the Assembly really reflected the will of the Paris Clubs and 
the mobs of the Provinces, she could write in the following 
manner :— 

‘ You fear that I indulge in illusions ; alas, I have but few! On 
our side we are resigned to accept a very moderate share of power ; 
for my part I would not have made such a sacrifice of the throne: 
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the more concessions are made the more exacting are the factions ; 
of this we have proofs every day. I have had many conversa- 
tions with Mercy on this subject, and he is entirely of my way 
of thinking. The Assembly is the centre of mischief; its object is 
to monopolise the King’s authority, and I think we should try to 
gain over its leaders. s 4 4 4 In fact, the People are 
trying a Government a 7 Anglaise ; their heads are turned, and they 
need a firm hand. Still, the factions are more divided than ever 
“aoe and I believe we might win the leaders of the 
Assembly.’ 


At the same time, some glimpses of the future occasionally 
flitted before her mind, and she felt keenly her unpopularity, 
very different from the exulting joy which had greeted her 
youth in its brilliant morning :— 


‘My dear brother, our situation is terrible; I see and feel it. 
Human nature is very cruel and monstrous, and yet this nation is 
not wicked at heart. I have had many proofs of this: its fault is 
an excessive mobility ; it has noble impulses, but they do not last. 
It allows itself to be excited and led like a child, and, once led 
astray, it will commit any crimes, to lament them afterwards in 
tears of blood. Yet it is too late when the mischief has been done. 
You remind me that I considered the States-General the focus of 
trouble and the hope of the factions. Since then we have gone a 
long way. Every day I am assailed with threats and insults. At 
the death of my poor dear Dauphin the nation did not seem to care 
in the least. Since then it has been in a state of frenzy, and I do 
not cease to weep and devour my tears. When one has gone 
through the horrors of the 5th and 6th October, we may expect 
anything. Assassination is at our doors; I cannot appear at a 
window even with my children without being assailed by a populace 
whom I have never injured. So far from this, no doubt there are 
many among them whom I have relieved from my own resources. 
I am ready for any event: every day I hear my head demanded 
with cool audacity.’ 


The Constituent Assembly was dissolved, and, having passed a 
self-denying ordinance, gave place to a still more innovating 
successor. The Constitution which had been forced on the 
King became inoperative in his hands; the Sovereign, his 
Ministers, and the Legislative Assembly were placed in a state 
of constant collision, and the whole machine of Government 
was paralysed. Then commenced a short and ominous struggle 
between the few who supported the Monarchy and the Nation 
backing the Revolutionary party ; and, after some faint attempts 
at reconciliation, the battle became a war of Ve victis. The 
unfortunate King, borne hither and thither by the violent 
passions raging around him, was unable to take any decided 
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course ; and, now lending an ear to suggestions of flight, of 
counter - revolution, and force, now inclining to follow the 
Assembly’s dictates, was dethroned and condemned in general 
opinion even long before the 10th of August. Meanwhile the 
faction of the emigrants proclaimed that civil war was at hand, 
and that Europe would march on revolutionary France; the 
Declaration of Pilnitz was signed; and the news spread that 
Austria and Prussia were about to take up the cause of Kings, 
and to enforce a return to the Ancient Monarchy. Then burst 
suddenly from the heart of France that cry of indignation and 
vengeance which proved the real tendencies of the nation ; and, 
breaking away from all restraints, and trampling on all who 
tried to oppose them, the People inaugurated the Reign of 
Terror, and in defiance set up the Republic. From this mo- 
ment, not only the Monarchy, but all traces of Law and Order 
disappeared in France for a brief period; the guillotine, as 
has been observed, became the only engine of government; and 
the French Revolution took the form of a saturnalia of license 
and crime, of savage cruelty and frantic violence, unparalleled in 
the History of the World. ; 

These letters mark distinctly the conduct of Marie Antoinette 
at this time almost down to the 10th August. She never was 
able to get rid of the notion that the whole movement was only 
superficial, that the nation was being merely led away by a few 
wicked and interested men, and that in time it would again 
rally with its ancient affection to the Monarchy. Accordingly, 
under this false idea, she was one of those who advised the 
King to adopt a temporising and dubious policy—to accept the 
Constitution, but not sincerely, and to wait until the turn of 
events would enable him to throw himself on the nation. This 
conduct was undoubtedly blameable ; yet, looking at it from her 
point of view, we shall hardly censure her strongly for it :— 


‘Our position is this: in a short time the Constitution will be 
tendered to us for acceptance; it is so monstrous that it cannot last 
long ; but, situated as we are, we cannot reject it. I do not speak 
of our personal dangers. We proved in the journey we took two 
months ago that we do not care for ourselves in the interests of 
the Throne; but this institution is so essentially bad, that our 
opposition alone can maintain it. We must, therefore, take a 
middle course to save our honour, and yet to leave us in a situation 
to claim our friends when the People shall have been undeceived. 
. . . . . I promise you that is the best way to make them 
disgusted with the Constitution.’ 


Yet the Queen’s conscience recoiled from guile, and she 
blamed herself for even this dissimulation. 
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‘ We are of too noble blood to be suspected of meanness and false- 
hood; yet there are occasions when we must conceal our objects ; 
and my position is such that I must give up my frank inde- 
pendence. . . . . . Yet, whatever happens, continue my 
friend; I am in need of your friendship; and be assured that, 
whatever misfortunes may assail me, I may yield to circumstances, 
but I will never do what is unworthy of myself. In adversity we 
feel what we are really made of.’ 


The main object of the Queen at this time was to save the 
power and dignity of the Monarchy, which she believed would 
revive again when the gust of popular passion had been stilled. 
Accordingly, she alike disapproved of the selfish and vehement 
emigrant faction, whose passionate excesses she greatly dreaded, 
and of an armed intervention in the kingdom :— 


‘You know the bad advice and evil intentions of the emigrants ; 
ungrateful that they are, they have abandoned us, and yet wish to 
compel usto rush into danger. . . . . . The King’s brothers, 
unfortunately, are surrounded by ambitious mischief-makers, who, 
after ruining themselves, will ruin us; for they will not listen to 
any advice from us, and the armed emigrants are our most 
dangerous enemies. . . . . . They say here that at the 
Convention signed at Pilnitz, Austria and Prussia have bound 
themselves never to permit the establishment of the Constitution in 
France. No doubt there are parts of it which these Powers are 
entitled to object to; but as for the interior laws of a country, each 
nation may make itsown. . . . . . There must be neither a 
civil nor a foreign war; that is why the King would never consent 
to the entry of the Princes. The King will not have either a civil 
war or a war caused by Foreign Powers. — We must 
not destroy one Revolution to set up another.’ 


It should be added, too, that this repugnance to the emigrant 
faction, and to an armed intervention, was caused as much by 
goodwill to the nation as by regard for the French Monarchy :— 


‘If there were war, the distant Provinces would be in a state of 
convulsion; those who have been oppressed would thirst for re- 
venge ; those who have had the upper hand would risk everything ; 
there would be an endless succession of massacres ; every one would 
be under arms; the state of affairs would be fearful; crime and 
murder would be carried into private dwellings; and no citizen 
would be assured of safety. That is what the King desires to spare 
his People, at the risk of his life and Crown. That, too, is what 
the chiefs of the Revolution wish, especially the Republicans, who 
are eager for civil war. All the forces of the Powers would be 
unable to restrain the fury of France under arms.’ 


What the Queen wished, and what she believed would dissi- 
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pate the Revolutionary frenzy, was an armed Congress upon the 
frontier, to protest against the encroachments on the Monarchy, 
and to rally around the throne the loyalists, who, as she 
thought, were the mass of the nation. She was guiltless of 
the crime of attempting to subdue France by foreign bayonets ; 
but she wished Europe by a demonstration to recall France to 
what she believed was its duty and its real inclination :— 


‘If the Powers assemble and protest against this anarchy, if 
their language is reasonable, and they collect their forces in masses 
upon the frontiers, and if no civil war takes place, there will be a 
— revolution in opinion, and a return to order will not be 

ifficult. . . . . . It is a mistake to suppose that the nation 
is in the Assembly. The form of government may be suspended 
or disturbed ; but the nation remains, and it will soon be alive to its 
real interests.’ 


Such letters as these explain and account for the hatred felt 
towards Marie Antoinette by the popular leaders and the mass 
of the nation. She incorrectly saw in the movement a mere 
transient — of passion, without a living principle to 
sustain it, and supported by a few demagogues only ; and in the 
interest, as she believed, of the Monarchy and the People of 
France she set herself to check the Revolution. They, more 
justly, felt the necessity of extensive and deep-reaching changes ; 
unwisely hurried into extravagant innovation ; and when they 
encountered opposition, and saw or suspected the prospect of 
foreign intervention in France, they swept away all that lay in 
their course, and plunged into a chaos of anarchy. No wonder, 
then, that they abhorred that stately and imposing figure that 
almost alone resisted their vehemence, and that, like a rock in a 
roaring sea, drove back and increased the billows of revolution. 
Even long before the 10th of August Marie Antoinette had 
been predoomed by nine-tenths of the French people ; and the 
various slanders against her character were accumulated in a 
black catalogue, as evidences of her political conduct. It was 
she who had played false as a wife, and, accordingly, would play 
false as a queen ; who, having deceived and injured her husband, 
would naturally deceive and injure the nation ; who, condemned 
by those who knew her in the Palace, deserved the condemnation 
of the People. Alas that mutual mistakes and misconceptions 
should have led to the tragedies that followed, that in the frenzy 
of eo violence the voice of reason should have been 
silenced ! 


As events went on, the Queen at last appears to have antici- 
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pated her fate, and shortly before the 10th of August wrote thus 
with pathetic dignity :— 


‘ My life is a different existence from what it was; it is one of 
daily and unceasing suffering; my health is gone, my happiness 
has fled; and but for my poor children I could wish to be in the 
grave. They will kill me, Christina, and after my death do you do 
justice to my memory. I have deserved your esteem and that of 
all good men. They charge me with revolting crimes ; I need not 
say that I am innocent of them. Happily, the King judges me 
justly ; he knows I have not failed in my duty to him.’ 


These letters end a few days before the 10th August, when 
Louis XVI. became the prisoner of the Assembly, and, amidst 
confusion, massacre, and terror, the Republic commenced its 
tremendous progress. They do not touch the events which 
followed,—the trial and execution of the King; the frightful 
scenes of 1793 ; and that tragic spectacle when Marie Antoinette 
confronted calmly her pitiless judges, and having suffered many 
deaths, in the fate of all who had been dear to her, was at last 
released by the executioner from the agony of her mournful 
existence. This volume enables us to estimate justly a character 
not at all difficult to understand, although it has been differently 
interpreted. The nature of Marie Antoinette was not disposed 
to evil ways. Through life her moral conduct was, as we think, 
free from serious censure. But at an age scarce beyond child- 
hood she was placed in a most difficult position, in which the ripest 
prudence was necessary ; and being indiscreet and inexperienced, 
she became a victim of calumny and detraction. Then, sud- 
denly plunged into the blinding chaos of a period unexampled 
in history, she mistook the signs of that fearful time ; and, owing 
to this fatal mistake, went on a way which was not a wrong one 
in any intelligible moral sense, which, although it may appear 
tortuous, was consistent with uprightness in herself, but which 
led her to swift destruction. Her figure stands on the tracts of 
time, surrounded by tempests and dark clouds—an example of 
the mysterious truth that Providence sometimes visits on the 
innocent the results of the sins of those who preceded them. 
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pate the Revolutionary frenzy, was an armed Congress upon the 
frontier, to protest against the encroachments on the Monarchy, 
and to rally around the throne the loyalists, who, as she 
thought, were the mass of the nation. She was guiltless of 
the crime of attempting to subdue France by foreign bayonets ; 
but she wished Europe by a demonstration to recall France to 
what she believed was its duty and its real inclination :— 


‘If the Powers assemble and protest against this anarchy, if 
their language is reasonable, and they collect their forces in masses 
upon the frontiers, and if no civil war takes place, there will be a 
— revolution in opinion, and a return to order will not be 

ifficult. . . . . . It is a mistake to suppose that the nation 
is in the Assembly. The form of government may be suspended 
or disturbed ; but the nation remains, and it will soon be alive to its 
real interests.’ 


Such letters as these explain and account for the hatred felt 
towards Marie Antoinette by the popular leaders and the mass 
of the nation. She incorrectly saw in the movement a mere 
transient impulse of — without a living prijiciple to 
sustain it, and supported by a few demagogues only ; and in the 
interest, as she believed, of the Monarchy and the People of 
France she set herself to check the Revolution. They, more 
justly, felt the necessity of extensive and deep-reaching changes ; 
unwisely hurried into extravagant innovation ; and when they 
encountered opposition, and saw or suspected the prospect of 
foreign intervention in France, they swept away all that lay in 
their course, and plunged into a chaos of anarchy. No wonder, 
then, that they abhorred that stately and imposing figure that 
almost alone resisted their vehemence, and that, like a rock in a 
roaring sea, drove back and increased the billows of revolution. 
Even long before the 10th of August Marie Antoinette had 
been predoomed by nine-tenths of the French people ; and the 
various slanders against her character were accumulated in a 
black catalogue, as evidences of her political conduct. It was 
she who had played false as a wife, and, accordingly, would play 
false as a queen ; who, having deceived and injured her husband, 
would naturally deceive and injure the nation ; who, condemned 
by those who knew her in the Palace, deserved the condemnation 
of the People. Alas that mutual mistakes and misconceptions 
should have led to the tragedies that followed, that in the frenzy 
of revolutionary violence the voice of reason should have been 
silenced ! 

As events went on, the Queen at last appears to have antici- 
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pated her fate, and shortly before the 10th of August wrote thus 
with pathetic dignity :— 


‘ My life is a different existence from what it was; it is one of 
daily and unceasing suffering; my health is gone, my happiness 
has fled; and but for my poor children I could wish to be in the 
grave. They will kill me, Christina, and after my death do you do 
justice to my memory. I have deserved your esteem and that of 
all good men. They charge me with revolting crimes ; I need not 
say that I am innocent of them. Happily, the King judges me 
justly ; he knows I have not failed in my duty to him.’ 


These letters end a few days before the 10th August, when 
Louis XVI. became the prisoner of the Assembly, and, amidst 
confusion, massacre, and terror, the Republic commenced its 
tremendous progress. They do not touch the events which 
followed,—the trial and execution of the King; the frightful 
scenes of 1793 ; and that tragic spectacle when Marie Antoinette 
confronted calmly her pitiless judges, and having suffered many 
deaths, in the fate of all who had been dear to her, was at last 
released by the executioner from the agony of her mournful 
existence. This volume enables us to estimate justly a character 
not at all difficult to understand, although it has been differently 
interpreted. The nature of Marie Antoinette was not disposed 
to evil ways. Through life her moral conduct was, as we think, 
free from serious censure. But at an age scarce beyond child- 
hood she was placed in a most difficult position, in which the ripest 
prudence was necessary ; and being indiscreet and inexperienced, 
she became a victim of calumny and detraction. Then, sud- 
denly plunged into the blinding chaos of a period unexampled 
in history, she mistook the signs of that fearful time ; and, owing 
to this fatal mistake, went on a way which was not a wrong one 
in any intelligible moral sense, which, although it may appear 
tortuous, was consistent with uprightness in herself, but which 
led her to swift destruction. Her figure stands on the tracts of 
time, surrounded by tempests and dark clouds—an example of 
the mysterious truth that Providence sometimes visits on the 
innocent the results of the sins of those who preceded them. 
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Arr. ITI.—(1.) Speech of the Bishop of London at Glasgow, Nov. 8, 1864. 


(2.) Speech of the Right Hon. B. D’ Israeli, M-P., at Oxford, Nov. 
25, 1864. 


(3.) Speech of the Bishop of Oxford at Hastings, October 29, 1864. 


(4.) Charge of the Bishop of Salisbury at the triennial visitation of his 
diocese, Aug. 11, 1864. 


WHEN the sun is shining on us it is night at the Antipodes ; 
and whilst we are keeping merry Christmas round the roaring 
fire, our Australian cousins are sweltering with midsummer heat, 
and voting plum-pudding a bore. So, when political questions 
are agitating the public mind, Church questions go to sleep ; but 
when the former have died down into quiescence again, the 
latter are sure to come up. Politically, we have been bidden by 
a most potent voice to ‘rest and be thankful.” Now then comes 
the Church’s turn, and she seems bent on making the most of 
her opportunity. ‘The Church of England as by law established’ 
presents no longer (if it ever did) the spectacle of a pleasant land- 
scape dotted over with rich and happy farms, and covered with 
the quiet but incessant industries of peace. It is no longer like 
a comfortable, easy, well-to-do family, dwelling peacefully in 
rich ancestral halls, enjoying, undisturbed, the ample ancestral 
income, accumulating with the generations ; it resembles rather 
a battle-field, on which are to be seen the hurried preparations 
for speedy war; the rattan of the ‘drum ecclesiastic’ is heard 
all over the land; the Bishops have put the bugle to their 
mouths, and are rallying their followers on either side to hearty 
participation of the strife. 

Through some chemical accident, or owing to some natural 
and inevitable process of disintegration, such as time and the 
elements work even in the granite rocks, the apparent homo- 
geneity of the Church is gone, and it is most manifestly resolved 
into separate and diverse elements, still mechanicaily held to 
one another, but no longer one undivided substance. There 
is no longer any comfortable and quiet living in the old family 
mansion ; even those who care nothing for the feuds must 
hear the din all round them, and have all the misery in the 
midst of war. 

In some instances the dull eyes of an easy, sleepy orthodoxy, 
with its ready-made creed, have been made to open themselves 
a little more widely by the stronger lights that are playing 
over the nineteenth-century world, and they have seen strange 
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Issue of modern Church Movements. 59 
things ; startling things for men who had never questioned the 
rightness of their old faiths, nor sought for reasons for believing 
that which had upon it the stamp of so venerable a tradition. 
Others again, of an opposite tendency, have been dreaming dreams 
and seeing visions of the past ; of the good old days, when the 
Priest was really the Priest, when he had an authority with the 
people which no Act of Parliament could give him, when a 
heavenly virtue dwelt in him, and when the sacraments, adminis- 
tered by him, had all the validity of divine acts. And these 
have been trying to realize their dreams and to plant the four- 
teenth in the midst of the nineteenth century. And betwixt 
these two, a third party, clinging tenaciously to what they found 
in the Church, scared at the reckless license of the one, and the 
dangerous trifling of the other, has been uttering its wild 
inarticulate cries, its feeble and vain remonstrances, and stands 
now trembling for the fate of that fabric which is being dragged 
at in such opposite directions and by such strong hands. 

Of what is all this ferment the symptom? How will it end? 
Is it the culmination of the Chaos-period, out of which a new 
and more beautiful Church of England shall arise, stronger than 
ever in its hold of the affections of the people of England, and 
worthier of their loving reverence ; more beautiful, and nearer to 
the true Divine ideal of a Church; a Chureh which shall be 
able successfully to solve the oft-attempted problem of a ‘ com- 
‘ prehension’ of all the sects, and to be what it never has been yet, 
the Church of the people of England; the elements that now 
in their separateness and antagonism are unlovely and a source of 
weakness, blended then into one new harmonious and beautiful 
whole ; the love of the new light splendidly coalescing with 
reverence for the old; perfect freedom of thought, along with 
ready submission to the divinely authoritative, concentering in a 
living, ever-improving orthodoxy, by the force of its own truth- 
fulness and moral and spiritual worth outgrowing all crotchety 
schisms, and with a healthy, mighty, but gentle compulsion 
attracting all to herself ?—Shall this be the outcome of the 
present ferment? Is this the providential issue of the critical 
condition of the Church of England just now? Or does it mean 
disintegration ? dissolution? Has the mass, hitherto solid and 
one, in appearance at least, become unable any longer to hold 
together? Have the moral solvents with which the air of our 
times is so richly impregnated proved too strong for the cohesion 
of her particles, and forced them into a manifest disruption, 
which must soon become complete, and end in the reduction of 
the Church of England into a threefold or manifold Episcopal 
sect ? 
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These are undoubtedly grave questions: questions which 
some Churchmen, perhaps, will laugh at as proofs of the crass 
ignorance of an arrogant schism; questions which assuredly some 
other Churchmen will, equally with ourselves, hold to be worthy 
of very anxious deliberation, and not at all to be scouted as 
manifestly absurd. For ourselves, we will not assume the pro- 
phet’s office, nor presume to do more than very carefully note 
the symptoms and their most manifest indications. We are by 
no means uninterested in the issue. Materially, and in respect 
of the lowest sorts of gain, not much. For ‘equality’ we care 
chiefly, because it will be the cessation of an wnrighteous 
inequality ; and it is the unrighteousness which galls us. 
Morally and spiritually, we have much to gain; and we must 
be gainers whichever way these questions are solved, and in 
whichever issue these symptoms shall have their end. A 
purified and reformed and enfranchised Church of England— 
enfranchised alike from State trammels and from all human 
authoritativeness ; a free Church of England, able to gather and 
powerful to draw into one grand visible communion all the major 
sects, would be indeed a glorious ending of her present throes. 
The perpetual existence of Dissent—Nonconformity, is‘a thing 
we not only do not desire, but intensely deprecate. The 
divided condition of the Christian Church at present is its 
shame and its weakness, however much, and for a time, its 
necessity. But we hardly dare hope for such an issue of 
the matter. Should the other alternative, then, prove the 
real one, and the Church of England be doomed to a division 
which will be fatal to her position of supremacy and her boast 
of authority, still our gain will be chiefly moral. We shall 
rejoice, not at the downfall of an enemy, but at a happy 
accident to a friend. We shall look for new developments of 
spiritual power and worth in all that is truest and best in the 
Church, at which we shall do nothing but rejoice. Either way, 
it will be as much ours as the Church’s gain. 

One thing must, by this time, be palpably evident to the 
minds of all, whether Churchmen or Dissenters, and that is, the 
utter failure of the Act of Uniformity to secure anything 
beyond the merest external similarity, which covers a deep and 
serious internal diversity and antagonism. This Act, we con- 
tend, is the real national foundation on which the present 
Protestant establishment rests. We are quite aware that there 
are many, very many, Churchmen who profess to trace the 
history of their Church through the entire course of the 
national history up to Saxon times. Mr. Venables dates its 
origin from the days of ‘Bran the blessed” But we have 
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never been able to understand how the history of the Papal 
Church in England can be made to be part of the history of 
the present Protestant Episcopal Church. It has always 
seemed to us to be a pure figment. Doubtless there has 
always been a spiritual Church of Christ in England from 
the time of the first planting of Christianity amongst us ; but 
the members of this have often had no connection whatever 
with that body which has been ostensibly the Church. The 
essence of the Church of England ‘as by law established’ 

to-day is its Protestant Episcopacy. Do we find the history of 
that in the times of the Plantaganets and the Stuarts? Doubt- 
less the present Church has a “connection with that which pre- 
ceded her in these realms. She is a schism from it—a portion 
of the great Romish Church detached and purified ; and for that 
matter, so are we, only a little further detached and a little 
more purified. The Protestant Dissenters of England have just 
as good a right in this way to claim descent from the Church of 
the days of ‘ *Bran the blessed’ as have the Protestant Episco- 
palians ; but they do not insist on this right: their existence 
as Protestant Nonconformists dates from a certain period, and 
they begin their Church history there. So, in the same way, 
the Protestant Establishment of this country dates (in its full 
and complete form) from the day when the Act of Uniformity 
became the law of the land, and we claim that her history shall 
also date from thence. 

For about a century previous to the passing of that Act the 
Church of England had been struggling for birth, The working 
of the Protestant leaven with more or less of force in her 
different members had caused a vast diversity of opinion, 
belief, and practice within her. Some of the clergy retained 
nearly the whole of the externals and not a little of the spirit 
of Popery; others were desirous of so radical a change as would 
satisfy the stoutest Puritan of our own times; some used the liturgy 
in full, others only partially, others not at all; some were for 
Episcopacy, others for Presbyterianism, others again for Inde- 
pendency pure and simple. The Episcopalian and High Church 
party, however, were in the ascendant, and were able to 
get passed into law an act of their own device, which was to 
give unity, of the strictest and most complete kind, to the 
whole Church. And how has it fulfilled its purpose? We 
hesitate not to say that it has been the most utter failure that 
can be conceived. It is worm-eaten by time into a thousand 
holes, and is rent in every part by the hands of those who have 
subscribed it. It never held two men together in real agreement 
for an hour. Offspring of a tyrannous age and of a tyrannous 
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majority in the then Church, it has lived on through ages of 
growing liberty as powerless to fulfil its purpose as the hands 
that drew its draft. It has never made the smallest approach to 
drawing this great nation into religious unity ; but it has done 
much, very much, nay, everything to rend the nation asunder 
and engender a hostility to itself which can never cease until it 
be repealed. It is a huge sham, a tremendous and ridiculous 
failure. It has not even secured outward uniformity, much less 
the real unity at which undoubtedly it aimed, and which is the 
only thing of the sort worth striving for. In some churches 
you have an almost Popish splendour of ritual; in others, an 
almost Puritan simplicity. And everybody knows that you have 
not to seek further than the Bench of Bishops for a real doctrinal 
diversity as wide as that which separates the most thorough 
sacramentarian from the pure and simple Calvinist. At Oxford 
and Cambridge you shall find professors and tutors, all of whom 
have conformed to its demands as far as declarations and oaths 
go, but who comprise in their aggregate creed all degrees and 
varieties of theological belief. very town of any considerable 
magnitude presents you with at least two of the shades of 
Church belief, alike in nothing but their use of the same forms 
and their common attachment to the Church. 

Will our Episcopalian brethren never open their eyes to the 
truth about this matter? Will they never see that their 
Church, as it is now constituted, is one Church only in name ? 
Will they wait till the laughter of the world grows too loud for 
them any longer to despise it before they will reluctantly admit 
that a Church with several diametrically opposite creeds is no 
Church at all, or what is the same thing, a Church without 
any creed at all? 

Apparently, a large number of very influential Churchmen 
are far enough from making any such admissions. They make 
a virtue of necessity, and parade as an excellence that defect 
which has become inevitable and irremediable. 

‘True, say they (Evangelical Bishops amongst the number), 
‘we cannot deny that Bishop Colenso, and Dr. Rowland Wil- 
‘ liams, and Dr. Pusey, and Dean Stanley, and Bishop Bickersteth, 
‘and Brother Ignatius are all members of the same Church, 
‘ and have all made the same declarations as to doctrinal belief. 
‘ But why find fault with that? Admire it rather. See how 
‘broadly comprehensive our Church is. We will not (they 
‘might say, cannot) exclude any of them. We may appear a 
‘little exclusive in maintaining in their full force all those 
‘ tests which give our Church a monopoly in the universities and 
‘in all State privileges ; but it is only an apparent exclusiveness. 
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‘ Just sign and swear, and then come in and teach anything you 
‘ please, and not only we will not, but we cannot, turn you out. 
Such, in substance, is what the Bishop of London said at a 
meeting of the Scottish Episcopal Church Society held at 
Glasgow in the month of November last. We quote his lord- 
ship's own words as reported in the newspapers :— 


‘ You will excuse me if I venture to say it is the greatest charac- 
teristic of the Church of England that it is truly catholic, wide, and 
comprehensive, embracing within its bosom men of various forms of 
thought and various religious sentiments, always having had within 
its body three great schools of theology at least. Those who are 
well acquainted with the history of the Church of England well 
know that you cannot point to the works of the great divines of the 
Church of England without seeing that it is a great comprehensive 
body, in which there is perfect freedom of thought, and in which 
divines of all classes meet. No one can enter Lambeth Palace and 
look at the portraits of the Archbishops of Canterbury hanging on 
the walls of the Great Hall but will there recognise Laud suc- 
ceeding Abbot, and Tillotson soon sitting in the chair occupied by 
both; and although it may be perfectly true that men of such 
pronounced opinions as these three have not always occupied the 
archiepiscopal chair, yet, even almost in our own days, we have 
had Sumner succeeding to Howley, and at one and the same time 
the Church has included within its pale such men as Dr. Hook, Bishop 
Daniel Wilson, of Calcutta, and Dr. Arnold. It is the great cha- 
racteristic of the Church of England that it is open to men of all 
these sentiments ; and there is no disposition, I may tell you, on 
the part of any in the Church to see it reduced to the position of a 
sectarian body by the exclusion of any who, though requiring 
freedom of thought, are really desirous of being members of the 
wide, and comprehensive, and living catholic Church of Christ.’ 


We trust his Lordship will excuse us if we venture to say that, 
however broad and catholic this may sound, it is very ques- 
tionable morality. Is it come to this, that even professedly 
evangelical Bishops can teach the people of England that there 
is not so much difference between the sacramentarians and the 
teachers of ‘justification by faith alone,’ as to make it a matter 
of no consequence which doctrine they hear and embrace? Will 
his Lordship tell us that the Rev. Bryan King is not so far 
wrong that he can do any spiritual mischief to the flock under 
the Church’s care? Will he walk arm-in-arm with Brother 
Ignatius up the nave of Westminster Abbey? Will he sit and 
hear a sermon from his brother of Natal in the same place, and 
pronounce the benediction for him at the close? Would he 
view with calm indifference the rapid spread of serge petti- 
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coats and sandals and shaven crowns through the ranks of 
the clergy? Would he give his ae sanction to the con- 
version of every parish church in England into a St. Barnabas, 
Pimlico, or a St. George’s-in-the-East? Can it be that in their 
championship of the Church, even the Evangelical party are 
beginning to lose all conscientious regard for ‘the truth as it is 
‘in Jesus,’ and ‘ the faith once delivered to the saints ’ ? 

This is a very serious matter. God forbid that we should be 
the advocates of a rigid, narrow sectarianism and exclusiveness. 
In drawing the circle of orthodoxy within which you can 
fraternise with men and form one Church with them, draw it as 
widely as you can by all means ; let the radius stretch till it 
reach every man who holds the very few prime essentials, bond 
Jide, and in their purity. Give the crotchets ‘ample room and 
‘verge enough ’—the only way to render them harmless. Take 
no note of distinctions which are not essential. But, on the 
other hand, recognise full well that the line must be drawn 
somewhere ; that there is a definite something which is true and 
real Christianity ; that the holding of that definite something 
apart from all that would dilute it into nothing again,-and from 
all that is diametrically opposed to its spirit, is necessary to 
every man who is to be a real member of a Christian Church. 
Would the Bishop of London rejoice if all the Romanist clergy 
in England were to join his Church to-morrow, still retaining 
everything that they now hold, but renouncing for the sake of 
the ‘national’ position their nominal subjection to the Pope? 
Would he boast of that as proof of the catholic comprehensiveness 
of his Church? And yet if the Pope were to say mass in West- 
minster Abbey, it would be but a step or two further in the 
direction in which many of the clergy of the National Church 
have been going of late! Would the Bishop admit the 
Unitarians into the Church of England? If not, how can he 
rejoice that his Church is so broad as to contain many teachers 
in her pale who are but little, if at all, removed from these in 
their interpretation of the central doctrines of the Gospel? By 
all means let us have catholicity and comprehensiveness, not 
only in the Church of England, but in every Church. But for 
truth’s sake let us have some definite centre from which to draw 
our wide periphery, and let it be a settled one. At present the 
Church of England has three centres with their related circles, 
each one of which includes some portion of the other two. And 
these three distinct Churches are all included in one larger 
periphery, whose centre is the State. But we contend that this 
artificial line can never make these three Churches into one, and 
that it is only a fiction to tell us that they are one to-day. 
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Let us for a moment, however, allow that the Bishop’s words 
are true,—that the Church of England is one broadly compre- 
hensive Church, to whose creed, as settled by law, there is 
nothing repugnant in the more than semi-Popish doctrines and 
practices of some of the clergy, and in the almost semi-infidelity 
of others. What then? Why, it will behove all the evangelical 
sects in the kingdom to lay aside their long-continuéd reticence, 
to unite their divided forces, to cry out trumpet-tongued against 
this unchristian Church, this sham unity, this dishonest compro- 
mise, this ‘hotch-potch’ of truth and error, Gospel and gymnastics, 
Christ and priestism, faith and sacraments, and never to cease 
until either it shall reform itself once again and complete the 
work left so sadly unfinished two centuries ago, or until the 
outer circle, traced by the hand of the law, shall be obliterated, 
and the three inner ones be liberated to obey their native 
impulses, and fly apart with mutual and instinctive repulsion. 

It is curious to observe how the very same thing of which an 
evangelical Bishop makes his boast is regarded by another 
section of the Church as a misfortune and a scandal which they 
are bent on removing as soon as possible. The Evangelical’s 
glory is the Anglican’s lament. Where the latter sees a 
blemish, the former discerns a beauty. Says the one, ‘The 
‘Church is all she ought to be ; let her alone.’ Says the other, 
‘Not so; something is wrong ; the Church is in danger.’ This 
is a very old cry. Like the ery of ‘ wolf! wolf!’ in the fable, it 
has worn itself out; and when the wolf really comes, there is 
nobody who will heed the warning. The world has become so 
accustomed to laugh at the senseless shriek, that nobody hopes 
to rouse it to anything but a laugh. And yet it seems to us 
there was never a time in which it so much behoved Churchmen 
to ery that cry. When one physician’s carriage after another 
drives up to a neighbour’s door, one is apt to fear that things are 
getting critical. ‘Consultations’ imply both difficulty and 
danger in the case. That something is ‘the matter’ with our 
Episcopal neighbour there can be no doubt ; a periodical consul- 
tation is held over her condition at present, and every physician 
of any eminence takes every opportunity of prescribing for her 
case. The latest of these eminent professors of spiritual 
pathology who has ventured on a prescription is the Right 

onourable B. Disraeli, M.P. He has recommended the 
immediate trial of an eight-fold remedy,* which he has no doubt 
would speedily restore the patient to perfect health. He would 
have her continue her course of National-School baths at 
Government heat twice a-day. Then he recommends a bolus of 


* Speech at Oxford, Nov. 28, 1864. 
NO. LXXXI. 
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Bishops, to be renewed as occasion may require. Also, he thinks 
a febrile effervescent draught might be-of service, composed of 
equal parts, clergy and laity. He strongly confides in the 
efficacy of a perpetual Church-rate seton. A copious bleeding 
at intervals he thinks might be of service to the various Church 
organizations. Periodically, and at sufficiently distant intervals, 
he thinks a dose of diluted Convocation might do great good. 
Also a new colonial compound of bishops, if made with greater 
care than heretofore. But his grand remedy, which he must have 
as a never-failing specific to fall back upon in all times of urgency, 
is a concentrated extract of Convocation, free from all lay adulte- 
ration, to be applied as a blister whenever and wherever any 
heretical pimples or pustules make their appearance. 

The Church would seem to be in the position of the woman 
in the Gospels, who ‘had suffered many things of many 
‘ physicians, and was nothing the better, but rather the worse,’ 
In one thing only are her physicians agreed, and that is, in their 
diagnosis. Her digestion is, on the whole, good, and her 
appetite healthy. They have not thought it necessary to make 
any examination of her heart, as they have no idea that anything 
can be wrong there. She is mainly deficient in nervous force. 
Her muscular action is irregular—on one side vigorous to an 
extreme, on the other decidedly feeble. The Episcopal ganglion 
is decidedly deranged, and much too weak. There is a tendency 
to partial eruption, which indicates a purulent condition of the 
blood. And, finally, a general languor and incapacity, induced 
by a long persistency in the habit of wearing a too closely fitting 
Parliamentary corset, which has impeded the free play of her 
vital organs, and engendered an incipient tubercular heresy, 
which must be dealt with at once, and with an unflinching 
hand. 

We have not space to follow the right honourable gentleman 
through the whole of his eight propositions for the remedy of 
the maladies of the Church. The Episcopal sect may multiply 
its bishops ad infinitum without protest from us, provided they 
do not come for a Parliamentary grant, nor foist them on to the 
bench of obstructives in the House of Lords. Whatever practical 
extension of its educational work the Church contemplates, it 
will have to provide funds for out of its own ample purse. Let 
the Church utilise her lay element to the utmost for evangelic 
purposes, and we shall do nothing but applaud. If by using her 
parochial rights Mr. Disraeli means that the Church should 
make Church-rates universal again, we content ourselves with 
saying, ‘Try it at once, by all means, and begin with the 
‘large towns.’ Let Churchmen support all their voluntary 
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associations for doing good with the utmost vigour ; so much the 
better for the Church at large. Let them alter the character 
and construction of Convocation at pleasure, as long as %t is 
what it is; it can do nothing but anathematize, and people 
don’t mind anathemas as they did four centuries ago. Let them 
organize their Colonial Episcopate as they choose, it is nothing 
to us. But—here we stop: item eight does concern us, and we 
cannot let that pass. After giving his seven other suggestions 
for the cure of the evils of the Church, the substance of which 
we have given above, Mr. Disraeli says: —‘And the last 
‘measure, which in my own mind is paramount, is the 
‘formation of some tribunal of last appeal in spiritual matters, 
‘which it appears to me the circumstances of the day impera- 
‘tively demand.’ 

What ‘the circumstances of the day’ are which ‘ imperatively 
‘demand’ this court of final appeal in spiritual matters, it is not 
difficult to guess. They are, indubitably, the growth of heresy 
within the Church, with which the Church in her spiritual 
capacity alone has no power to deal. She may, indeed, in 
Convocation pronounce and condemn a book, a Bishop's book ; 
but she cannot touch the Bishop. He can laugh in her face, 
and be one of her Bishops still. She may have men in her 
colleges whom she knows to be much more favourable to Popery 
than to Protestantism, but she cannot do more than tell them 
what she thinks of them, and must harbour them still in her 
house. We do not wonder that Churchmen should writhe under 
this state of things: to us it would be intolerable ; but we tell 
them that it is inseparable from their condition of vassalage to 
the State. The propounders of this scheme (which, by-the-by, 
is no new idea, but only one of those things at which the 
Anglican party has aimed from almost the beginning of the 
movement*) seem to be aware of the difficulty with which they 
will have to contend in reducing their scheme to practice. Mr. 
Disraeli confessed as much at Oxford. 

A society has just been formed for the promotion of this 
object, which in its prospectus states the various plans which 
have been proposed for attaining the desired alteration. 

One is, to make the Upper House of Convocation in each 
province the court of final appeal. 

Another, to withdraw the Archbishops and Bishops from the 
present Judicial Committee, and give them the power of pro- 
nouncing seriatim on each case, the Crown confirming the 
judgment of the majority, as is done at present in civil cases by 
the judges. 

* Vide Dr. Newman's ‘ Apologia pro vitd sud,’ p. 107. 
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A third plan proposes a ‘board of reference,’ composed wholly 
of ‘spiritual persons ’—.e., clergy. 

A fourth proposes to remit all such cases to Convocation, with 
power to frame new canons to meet new forms of heresy as they 
arise. 

The hands of any one of which may be as the hands of Esau, 
but the voice of each is the voice of Jacob. They all mean the 
same thing, and aim at the same end. The spirit of them all is 
this—No more lay judgments about spiritual matters, whether 
doctrinal or practical; no more of the galling restraint of the 
too moderate and Erastian secular power; no more of this 
baffling inability to extirpate heresy with the high hand of 
ecclesiastical law ; a State Church free of all State authority and 
control ; the patronage and the pay, with power to punish and 
persecute, without the vexatious vassalage and_ subjection. 
Back, back, back, to the good old days when Convocation was a 
reality, and could meet for the despatch of business ! 

We may live to see the realization of this scheme, but we 
hardly indulge the expectation. Some common danger to the 
Church from without may unite the divided forces within, and 
make them what they are not as yet, unanimous on this point. 
Though the Broad Church know that they would be the first 
victims of the new ‘Court,’ they may lend the Anglicans their 
aid. And even the Bishop of London may become willing to 
forego his beloved ‘comprehensiveness and catholicity,’ and, with 
the party he represents, unite with the party which aims at 
their extinction, to get passed into law a measure which would 
enable them to effect it. Parliament may become so de- 
liberalized, and the constituency of the whole country so ena- 
moured of Church rule, and of the proverbial meekness and 
moderation of ecclesiastics in dealing with theological matters, 
and the Lord Chancellor and the Prime Minister may grow so 
weary of their work, and so hopeful that it would be better done 
by ‘spiritual persons’ alone, as all to concur in recommending 
her Majesty to allow herself to be made in all Church matters 
the mere puppet of Convocation. These things may all come 
to pass, but we fancy we and our readers will be by that time 
‘in the sere and yellow leaf’ of our existence, or perhaps even 
‘where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at 
‘ rest.’ 

Nevertheless, we must watch, and, when need is, work. The 
Anglicans will leave no means untried to effect this great gain 
for the Church, and our course in opposing them is as simple 
and obvious as we could wish. We must say to them—Welcome 
to freedom, gentlemen, but you must pay the price; you must 
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be wholly free. As long as we have anything to do with you, 
which is just as long as you are the ‘National’ Church, we 
dare not trust you with the exercise of such power. The more 
intensely earnest your convictions, the less are you to be trusted 
with the administration of punitive law. The greater your 
success in your endeavour to bring the Church of England into 
doctrinal unity and conformity to her present rubric, the worse 
for the country and the true Church catholic; for the interests 
of truth, and the kingdom of God in the world. You have it in 
your power to get all you want in the way of freedom from this 
galling subjection to-morrow; you may be a free and self- 
governed Church by the simplest of all means, and without the 
trouble and cost of an association, with its weary agitation. Cut 
yourselves loose from your moorings to the law, and you are free 
to shape yourselves as you will. Anglicans may laugh at the 
simplicity of our suggestion; but fifty years hence—will they 
laugh then ? 

We must now invite our readers’ attention to a very able 
speech delivered in October last by the Bishop of Oxford, at a 
public meeting at Hastings. The resolution which his Lordship 
was to second had been prepared to fit the speaker, and tempt 
him to a topic with which he would be sure to be at home. It 
was—‘ That, by the providence of God, the Church of England 
‘is the appointed teacher of the people, and that it is the duty 
‘ of us all, as far as in us lies, to enable her to fulfil her mission.’ 

To this key-note the Bishop began at once to sing a genuine 
High-Church strain. He claimed for the clergy of the Church 
of England the possession of the true apostolic descent, trans- 
mitted in direct line from Jesus Christ himself, and to the 
exclusion of the Church of Rome. He further asserted, with 
singular and characteristic boldness, we might almost say cool- 
ness, that to this line of Apostolic clergy belonged the merit of 
having transmitted the pure Gospel of the primitive Church. 
But it is not now possible even for a High Church Bishop to 
shut his eyes to the great fact of Nonconformity, tolerated by 
the law, and daily proving its right to that toleration by the 
manifest blessing of God upon its labours. So, after making his 
high claim on behalf of his Church, he went on to say— 


‘There has been given, and I think very properly given, perfect 
liberty to all other religious bodies; and I for one would not see 
that liberty infringed upon by prerogative or other legislation in the 
least degree. But that is not in the least degree giving up the 
claim that the Church of England is the teacher of the people. It 
is saying, ‘‘ We provide what we believe to be the properly consti- 
tuted system of teaching ; but if others think differently, we do not 
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enforce upon their consciences that which they condemn, but leave 
them to provide another for themselves if their consciences dictate 
to them to do so.”’ 

And again— 

‘ He was not one of those who would tie the blessed working of 
the free Spirit of God to any channel; but though these men 
showed piety, he maintained that it was not a corollary that there- 
fore we should doubt that the great blessing is in the appointed 
channel; and he was not to be treated as if it were anything 
illogical in putting the two things together. He said the way to be 
on the most friendly terms of peace and happiness with all the 
Nonconformists around—and it was worth while to be on friendly 
terms with every man who honestly avowed his own convictions— 
was to speak out your own view of truth fearlessly, so that you did 
not do it offensively. If you go on mystifying and shilly-shallying, 
if when you meet an opponent you shake hands with both hands, 
and say, ‘‘Oh, my brother, there is really no difference between 
us!” you will not take the stand you ought. If you think there is 
no difference, why don’t you share the tithes with them? What do 
— mean by telling another person, ‘‘There is no_ difference 

etween us,’ and then saying, ‘‘ But you shall not get into my 
pulpit, nor have any share of my tithes.” How much better to say, 
in a straightforward tone, ‘‘I love you because you honour the 
Lord Jesus Christ; I don’t love you the less because I differ from 
you. I am charged to teach the Truth of Christ as I have received 
it, without addition and without subtraction, even though I could 
win the universe by doing so.” He (the Bishop) said that, after 
all, the manful declaration of the real Church grounds was the only 
thing that would thoroughly secure a mutual good understanding 
between honest Christian men; and there must be that honest 
understanding, unless each party is to put on the grimaces of the 
demon, and then turn aside for the reality of discord.’ 


There is no ‘shilly-shallying’ here anyhow! Better this a 
thousand times than the namby-pamby, hollow pretence of 
charity which Nonconformists have been tolerating too long 
from another section of the clergy, and which was worth what 
words are worth, and no more. This is as it should be. It 
is honest. The charity is not very wide; it says, indeed, very 
little but what the common-sense Christianity of the times 
demands should be said; but it is good as far as it goes. 
And, after all, Nonconformists want no other charity than 
this. Nota pitying charity; not a condescending charity ; not 
a patronizing charity, which blinks its holy eyes and forces 
out a feeble smile that simulates true love. To live on good 
and amiable terms with each other, and rejoice in each other’s 
spiritual success, is the least. we can do. But as we do not 
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ask Churchmen to cease the advocacy of their Church and the 
utterance of their honest convictions about it, so we claim 
the liberty to utter our honest convictions too, and still to be 
treated as Christian men. 

We wish to direct special attention, however, to the first sen- 
tence of the quotation we have made from this remarkable 
speech. It touches a far more important matter than the ‘charity’ 
even of a Bishop towards Nonconformists. He says :—‘There 
‘has been given—and I think very properly given—perfect 
‘ liberty to all other religious bodies; and I for one would not 
‘have that liberty infrmged upon by any prerogative or other 
‘ legislation whatsoever.’ Perhaps our ideas of perfection and 
his Lordship’s differ somewhat, but we will not stay to discuss 
that now: we think the liberty might be made a little more 
complete ere we should be disposed to call it perfect. It is 
comforting, too, to know from the head-quarters of the High 
Church party that we need not expect from them any attempt 
to repeal the Toleration Act, at least until the ecclesiastical 
aspect of the times shall be considerably altered. But will his 
Lordship and the party whom he so ably represents accept the 
logical consequence of his own words? That is to say, will he 
consent to the abolition, the repeal of the Act of Uniformity, 
and so to the dis-establishment of the Church? We contend 
that this, and nothing less than this, is the ‘ perfect’ religious 
liberty which, if he mean what he has said, he would be bound 
by his own words to rejoice that we should possess. His 
Lordship thinks that the liberty which has been given to the 
Dissenters has been properly given. How has it been given ? 
Rather, how has it been taken, wrung, forced from an ever- 
reluctant Church? We owe it not to the Church, but to Parlia- 
ment. Ceded there not very willingly, but because the boon could 
no longer be withheld without danger to the Government which 
granted it, and could no longer be successfully opposed by Parlia- 
mentary representatives of the Church without risk to the 
Church herself. And so this ‘ perfect liberty’ was ‘ given’ to the 
Nonconformists. ‘Very properly given,’ says our High Church 
prelate. We thankfully accept his admission, and beg him to 
be good enough to hold to his words and accept their conse- 
quences. And we must tell him that the ‘toleration’ cannot 
rest where it is, any more than the reformation of his own 
Church can rest at its present incomplete stage. The same 
forces that are moving his Church in such strangely opposite 
directions—forces born of the growing intelligence and sound 
moral feeling of the age, compelling it in one direction to follow 
out to its final issue the liberty which its Protestant element 
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gives it, and in another direction to follow back to their proper 
issue the tendencies which its priestly and Romish element gives 
it—are moving religious bodies outside of his Church, and must 
necessitate either a return to the days of authoritative eccle- 
siastical rule, consistently intolerant, or a progress to the days 
of perfect religious freedom, in which every vestige of intolerant 
and exclusive religious rule and privilege shall be swept away. 
There is no resting half-way up the ladder: either down again 
or up to the top. There is no living at the half-way house : 
either back again or on to the end. The age will not long tolerate 
great practical anomalies. The nation that has demanded that 
trade shall be either perfectly protected or perfectly free will 
not fail to see how the same rule applies to this other and more 
vital matter; and in the struggle for the settlement of this 
matter we look to have the Bishop of Oxford on our side. 
‘Properly given,’ says Dr. Samuel Wilberforce. That is to 
say, it is proper that the people of a country should have liberty 
of conscience ; that is to say, that they should claim the right to 
believe and worship according to their conscientious convictions 
of what is true and right. Now there are some propositions 
whose converse is not, and some whose converse is, true. We 
submit to his lordship whether this does not belong to the latter 
class. It is proper to give liberty of conscience ; we add—there- 
fore, it is improper to withhold it, to infringe it. The same 
reasons which make it proper to give it (whatever they may be, 
and they are not difficult to find) make it improper to withhold 
it. You cannot avow the one thing without admitting the 
other. The granting of liberty of conscience is very justly taken 
by the Bishop out of the region of charity and put into that of 
propriety ; we hold him to his word, and beg him manfully to 
follow on to its completion what he thinks is so properly begun, 
and put an end to the present anomalous state of things. If it 
be improper to withhold or infringe upon the liberty of the 
conscience of any nation, then we contend there must be no 
National Establishment of religion ; there must be no making of 
the belief of anything binding by force of law ; there must be no 
taking of any Prayer Book and converting each of its clauses 
into a law; there must be no Act of Uniformity. If the law 
put its stamp upon a single article of religious faith, that is an 
infraction of liberty of conscience ; if it append any penalty, of 
the remotest or most indirect kind, to the holding of any religious 
tenet, it violates perfect liberty of conscience ; if it confer any 
privilege—political, social, or pecuniary; or if it grant any 
exceptional exemptions from common State obligations, it 
destroys, to that extent, perfect liberty of conscience ; if it give 
to any religious community the right to go about and say, ‘ We 
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‘are the authorized religious teachers of the nation, and all 
‘ other persons who assume this office do so upon sufferance,’ it 
puts an end to perfect religious liberty ; if it give to one sect the 
power to compel the members of other sects to contribute to its 
support ; or if it forbid certain State ceremonies to be conducted 
by any but the ministers of one sect; in short, if it meddle in 
any way with religion save in a manner perfectly equal to all 
denominations, it violates perfect religious liberty. Will the 
Bishop of Oxford support all this ? 

As a beginning, as an instalment, the Toleration Act was a 
great boon and a great gain to the Nonconformists. As a final 
thing it was a great mistake, and a great injustice. Practically, 
and for a while, the two things—a National Church Establish- 
ment and a toleration of all other bodies—have been found to 
be compatible. But what has been the tendency of this 
theoretical anomaly all along? Why, that in proportion to the 
Church’s vigour she has submitted to the toleration with a very 
bad grace, and that in proportion to the increasing vigour and 
number of the Nonconformists it has been accepted with grow- 
ing disfavour. Our cry is now—‘Toleration no longer, but 
‘ equality. We are equal as to the number of worshippers, and 
on that ground, as well as the ground of right, we may claim 
equality. For surely those who ignore religious worship are not 
to be claimed as religionists by any religious body. 

The Bishop can hardly be said to have been very compli- 
mentary to the Nonconformists in the metaphor he used to 
show the difference of value between their teaching and that 
of the Church. He compared the former to a man’s putting 
out his handkerchief to catch a drop of rain and wringing 
it out for his child, and the latter to his going ‘to the never- 
‘ failing well and drawing out the bounteous and clear stream 
‘whenever the children want it!’ Let us be thankful for 
small mercies! Let us rejoice to be the Lord’s clouds if we 
cannot be his earthly wells. There is some truth in the figure ; 
wells sometimes get dry for a season, and when they do they are 
mostly dependent on a fresh supply of rain. If we know any- 
thing of the spiritual history of our country, we are inclined to 
believe that the Apostolical-succession-well did get very dry 
some century or two ago, and that it only began to run again 
with the water of life after copious showers had been graciously 
vouchsafed by the Lord, through the medium of his schismatic 

clouds, Whitfield, Wesley, and their coadjutors in evangelic work. 
Metaphors are like lucifer-matches, dangerous things in careless 
hands, your Lordship! But let this go: we can afford to smile 
at the smooth assumption so long as He who alone ‘gives the 
‘ increase ’ is pleased to allow us to pour such copious rains upon 
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the children of England as we are doing to-day, and so long as , 


one-half the people of England think that the rain-water is purer 
than that of the Church well, in which, however divine its con- 
struction, the water has acquired a brackish taste, due to some 
surface drainings from Rome, Germany, and elsewhere. 

Having thus disposed of the little difficulty presented by the 
existence and usefulness of Nonconformity, his Lordship thus 
preferred and defended his own Church’s claim :— 


‘This much was certain, and must be admitted by every one, that 
the Church of England was treated by the State and Nation of this 
land of England as the religious teacher of the people. Now, in 
the positions which the Church of England holds in having a right 
to Church-rates, in having the places her prelates occupy in Parlia- 
ment, in having the lead in the direct instruction of the children of 
this country in the thousand schools of the land; in every one of 
these the nation, as a nation, puts the Church of England into the 

sition which has been claimed for her by the preceding speaker. 
Vin acquiesce in it, and mark you what you do in acquiescing in it. 
If the Church of England has in no one sense a successive right to 
that position, it is altogether an injustice to keep the endowments 
to ourselves only, and they ought to be divided equally amongst all 
denominations. There is no other justification whatever for keep- 
ing these endowments except this, that the nation still believes that 
this body is that which God, in his providence, has appointed to do 
the work; and that, therefore, while she allows all collateral 
assistance, she declares that she is appointed by God to do the 
work.’ 

‘They would mark that it was no claim of the Church; she put 
it upon the necessary conclusion of a right received from the 
diligent study of God’s Word. She put the foundation of her own 


_ spiritual framework upon the high ground that it was the appoint- 


ment of the Saviour for delivering his message and his truth to all 
his people. If that were the ground upon which it was put, while 
there might be every possible respect and hope for those who could 
not stand upon such a platform, that ground would not allow the 
‘Church of England to give others that exclusive character which 
belonged only to those who had the perfeciness of the Lord’s 
appointment.’ 


Again, a little further on, and after dealing with the claims of 
the Romish Church, his Lordship said :— 


‘ Because the Church of England had come down from Apostolic 
times, with the ministry which the Apostles founded; because there 
had been no break in the succession of her Bishops, from the time 
that Jesus sent the disciples forth two and two to preach the Gospel 
to every creature; because (he said) the Bishops of the Church of 
England were, by unbroken succession, the descendants and repre- 
sentatives of that original Twelve whom Jesus appointed; and 
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because they went forth with the same creed, the same Gospel, and 
the same Sacrament, declaring the same only truth in the name of 
Christ to the people,—was it that they occupied in this land the 
sition which no other body of religionists could prove, with 
ogical accuracy, that they had ever shared or divided with them.’ 


We thought we had a tolerably broad idea of the naiveté with 
which strong Churchmen can make strong claims for their Church, 
but we confess that this almost takes our breath away. We 
were hardly prepared to find such a heap of cool and tremendous 
assumptions of this sort, in one breath almost, even from the 
lips of Bishop Wilberforce. Does any considerable portion of the 
Episcopal community believe and endorse this sort of thing? 
Does it ‘go down’? Would the Bishop, if we had him off the 
platform, and could induce him to condescend to a quiet 
discussion of the matter, coolly make the same assertions? 
Does he ever venture to do what certainly he does not seem to 
have thought it needful to do at Hastings, give the grounds of 
his assertions and the foundations of his lofty claims? If so, 
we should much like to see them. 

In the absence of these very desirable things we must proceed 
to deal with these assumptions after the best fashion we can, and 
give our reasons for our own view of the matter. 

Is it true, then, that the nation, as a nation, treats the Church 
of England as having this exclusive right to teach the people of 
England in religious things? We say it is not true! According 
to the Bishop’s own confession, ‘the nation, as a nation’ (we 
suppose this means Parliamentary action), tolerates, legalizes 
other religious bodies as teachers of the people. Lord Mansfield 
a century ago said on this point, ‘The Dissenters’ way of worshi 
‘is... . not only exempted from punishment (by the Tolera- 
‘tion Act), but rendered innocent and lawful ; it is established,’ 
In giving permission to Nonconformists to teach and worship 
according to their own convictions, the nation (if Parliament be 
the nation) has ignored and denied the Church’s claim to the 
exclusive right ; every Nonconformist minister in the land, from 
Cardinal Wiseman down to the humblest Primitive Methodist, 
aye, and all the tailors, tinkers, cobblers, and the rest, who have 
the gift of local preaching, are as much invested with the national 
right to teach religious truth as is the Bishop of Oxford 
himself. 

But perhaps we have mistaken his Lordship’s meaning in 
assuming that ‘the nation, as a nation,’ means the Parliament. 

Then, in any other sense of which the words are susceptible, 
we must give his assertion the most unqualified but courteous 


denial. The only other reasonable sense that we can attach to _ 
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the words, ‘the nation, as a nation,’ is, ‘ the nation, as a whole’ 
Perhaps his lordship never saw a copy of the ‘Congregational 
‘ Year Book,’ and is in blissful ignorance of the maguitude of 
that body and the multitude of its adherents. Possibly, too, 
he never in his life read a report of the doings of the Wesleyan 
Conference, he has no means of knowing that half the wor- 
shippers in England are Nonconformists, and that in Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland they are an immensely preponderant body. 
He never saw the Religious Census of 1851; or if he did, he 
knew how it was ‘cooked,’ and that it was so gross a misre- 
presentation of the actual state of things that no possible reliance 
could be placed upon it. 

Perhaps we may get a little nearer to the right reverend 
prelate’s idea if we note how he sustained his assertion. His 
words were :—‘ In the position which the Church of England has 
‘in holding the endowments of the Church, in having a right to 
‘Church-rates,* in having the places her prelates occupy in 
‘ Parliament, in having the lead in the instruction of the children 
‘of this country in the thousand schools of the land,—in every 
‘one of these things the nation, as a nation, puts tlie Church of 
‘England into the position which has been claimed for her by 
‘the preceding speaker ;’ 7.¢., the position of having the exclu- 
sive right to be the religious teacher of the people. If the 
Bishop of Oxford had had the misfortune to be born the son of 
a ploughman, and held the position of carter to his father’s 
master, we wonder whether he would have been caught putting 
the horse where the cart should be. We should not have been 
more surprised in that case than to hear him arguing that 
because his Church has the exclusive advantages of which he 
boasts, therefore she has the right to those endowments and 
this precedency. Perhaps we are wrong in attributing to the 
Bishop any attempt to insinuate an argument by this course of 
advocacy, and that he only meant to tell his hearers that by 
acquiescing in the one thing they by implication, or by legiti- 
mate consequence, admitted the other thing. The question 
then rises, Whom did the Bishop mean when he said, ‘ You 
‘ acquiesce in this’? Did he mean only the Churchmen whom he 
was then addressing, or did he, as we suspect, covertly mean 
his hearers to understand that he was speaking of the people of 
England? If the latter, then we are bound to say it is as 
insulting as it is sophistical. Again we ask, Does the nation, as 
the nation, voluntarily and by a strong majority give the 
Church of England her endowments, her right to Church-rates, 
and her lead in the education of the people? And again we 


* We quote here from two reports of bis Lordship’s speech. ‘ 
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answer, No! The Church has managed to get hold of these 
things in time past, is still strong enough to keep her hold 
of them, and then she says to the nation, ‘See, in giving me 
‘ these, you acknowledge my exclusive right to be the religious 
‘teacher of the nation.’ Numerically, the Church is not the 
stronger half of the nation; and if it were put to the vote 
to-morrow whether or no she should keep her tithes and her 
Church-rates, and her bench in the House of Lords, and all the 
rest of her monopolies, and the people were left free and 
unbiassed to vote according to their judgments, we have not the 
shadow of a doubt that the Bishop of Oxford would never again 
have the opportunity of saying, ‘ You give us these things.’ The 
strength of the Church to keep these privileges is in the hold 
she has of the governing classes of the country. Her adherents 
and members own the land, and for the most part fill the seats 
of power. The Queen is nominally the head of the Church, 
and, as a matter of course, the nobility and fashion of the 
country are with her. Dissent is looked upon as vulgar, un- 
respectable. And thus it has happened that the Church has 
managed, in the teeth of right, and in spite of the prolonged 
and reiterated demands of the Dissenters, whose claims may be 
denied but cannot be impugned, to keep her unrighteous hold 
of the things of which the Bishop makes his boast. But we 
affirm, that this is a very different thing to the nation, as a 
nation, giving them to the Church. Not that we covet any 
portion of the Church’s wealth. Far from it. We simply 
claim to be allowed to keep our own, and to dispose of our 
own. Church edifices, indeed, are a kind of property which 
Nonconformists may some day claim the right to use in com- 
mon with Conformists. But that is a remote question. 

The Bishop was candid enough to mention Church-rates as 
among the things that prove the nation’s acquiescence in the 
exclusive right of the Church. We will take him on that point. 
If we do not mistake, there are one or two large towns in 
England happily exempt from this ecclesiastical tax. The rate- 
payers of such towns have resolved no longer to ‘ acquiesce’ in 
the giving of everybody’s money to one religious denomination. 
What becomes of the Church’s right there? Does the nation, as 
a nation, cease also to acquiesce in the Church’s exclusive right ? 
And does the Church lose her right in consequence? And how 
much of the nation would it require to do this thing, in order to 
rob the Church altogether of her exclusive right ? 

And then, as to the matter of education. Have the Par- 
liamentary grants for education, out of which the Church 
acquires her ‘lead in the education of the people,’ been 
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made specially and solely for the Church’s benefit? Are they 
not equally open to all sections of Nonconformists if they would 
accept and make use of them? And does not the fact (of which 
the Bishop must surely be fully aware) that anybody who 
complies with the conditions may obtain a share of the grant 
distinctly prove the opposite of his assertion that the nation, as 
a nation, recognises the exclusive right of the Church? True, 
the Church has the larger palm, and so can grasp the larger 
share of the money. Moreover, she has fewer scruples than 
some others to hinder her from taking as much as she can get : 
in a large number of country places, too, she is omnipotent, and 
of course despotic. The parson won't let the squire sell a bit of 
land for a Dissenting school, if he were so disposed—which 
very often he is not : whilst in agricultural districts, the Church, 
having nearly all the money, is alone able to build, and satisfy 
the conditions of the Committee of Privy Council. But these 
are all accidents, and we will not allow them to be used in 
proof of the bold, but utterly unfounded assertion, that the 
nation, as a nation, acquiesces in the Church’s exclusive right 
to the endowments of the State. 

One word as to the other point mentioned by the Bishop in 
proof of the national recognition of the Church’s exclusive rights,— 
the seats of the Bishops in the House of Lords. The right reverend 
bench must excuse us if we venture to tell them that they are 
there not in any Church capacity, but in consequence of their 
acceptance of the very anomalous secular position of peers 
of the realm. They are not there as representatives of the 
Church. They can vote on questions of secular politics, but 
they cannot transact any spiritual business without the consent 
both of the lay lords and the House of Commons. They can 
utter their ‘Non-content’ with Free-trade as much as Lord 
Derby and Lord Malmesbury ; they can even vote on an appeal 
in a divorce case, if they choose to exercise their right; they 
are to all intents and purposes secular persons when they take 
their seats in Parliament. Will the Bishop consent to put his 
assertion that the nation, as a nation, acquiesces in this recog- 
nition of the Church’s exclusive right, to the test of universal 
suffrage? Does he not know that, in addition to all the Dissenting 
and free liberal votes, there are multitudes in his own Church 
who wonder what business the Bishops have there, and think 
and say that they would be much better attending to their 
diocesan affairs than acting the part of obstructives in the House 
of Lords? Will the holder of the barony for the diocese of 
Oxford accept that challenge? We trow not. 

Perhaps it was hardly worth while to have spent so much 
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time over a claim so palpably groundless. Had it fallen from 
some other lips we might have passed it by; at another time we 
might content ourselves with smiling at the coolness of the 
assumption. But what ‘Oxon’ says has a factitious weight 
with it; and the conflict betwixt the Church and ourselves 
is in our judgment at so critical a stage just now, that we 
must not allow anything to pass unchallenged which is mani- 
festly untrue, and the tacit admission of which might be an 
injury to our cause. 

But the Bishop played the part of a good rhetorician, and put 
his weakest claim first. We wonder, indeed, that, having such 
a ground on which to rest his lofty pretensions as he after- 
wards adopted, he condescended to appeal to the nation at all. 
It is something like the Pope appealing to the consent of Catholic 
Christendom in proof of his right to the position of Vicar of 
Christ upon earth: St. Peter’s chair resting on the beams of 
universal suffrage ! 

Let us hear what further the Bishop has to say in support 
of the high claim. The extract which follows seems to be a 
condensation rather than a verbatim report of the speech ; it 
evidently gives, however, the drift of it, and sufficiently indi- 
cates the exact nature of the claim which his Lordship is pre- 
pared to prefer for his Church. Speaking still of the exclusive 
right to teach, he says :— 


‘The ground upon which the Church of England has put this 
is a very plain one. In the rubric which precedes the ordination 
service, it is laid down that ‘It is evident to all men diligently 
reading the Holy Scriptures that there have been from the days 
of the Apostles these orders of ministers in the Church,—bishops, 
priests, and deacons.” Mark you the claim of the Church. She 
puts it upon the necessary conclusion of a right reading from and 
diligent study of God’s holy Word. That is to say, she puts the 
foundation of her own spiritual form of work upon this high ground 
—that it is the appointment of the Saviour to have the de- 
livering of his message and his truth to his people. Now, 
if that is the ground upon which it was put—and mind you we may 
have every possible hope of good being done by those who have 
not this platform, yet it is not possible to give to them the exclusive 
character which belongs to those who have the perfectness of the 
Lord’s appointment. If you ask me how I can reasonably make 
use of such words as those—how I can say that the Church of 
England is the only Apostolic Church in the land—I say that she 
only possesses the two qualifications, perfectness of organization in 
a transmitted line of authorised teachers from the Apostles, as 
Apostles from the Lord, combining with that the true transmission 
of the primitive doctrine. The Church of Rome, as I maintain, 
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failed on both sides. Not having in England the Apostolic descent 
of her ministry, she sent in a new line, not the line of the ancient 
Church, and when she found in the reign of Elizabeth that it was 
hopeless to bring England back to her usurped yoke she became 
guilty of the great sin of schism. She failed on that ground; and, 
secondly, she fails grossly and grievously in that she does not 
declare the pure primitive doctrine of the Gospel of Christ free 
from the corruptions of medieval times.’ 


We presume our readers to have done instinctively what 
we were compelled to do, namely, read this extract over twice, and 
very carefully. And if they have, can they for their lives make 
out what is the real ground of the Church’s exclusive right ? 
Is it Apostolic succession? Is it the scripturalness of her 
constitution in having three orders of ministers in the Church ? 
Or is it the general consonance of her teaching with that of 
the Holy Scriptures? Or is it all three? And are all the 
three requisite, or is one enough? We most earnestly desire to 
be able to deal with this matter rationally and with befitting 
reverence. Such an arrogant and intolerant claim ought to be 
able to show good, solid, intelligible ground for itself. It ought 
to rest itself on something palpable, measurable, and definite. 
If it be true, we Nonconformists certainly have no right to the 
toleration we enjoy, and we are guilty of a great sin in our 
schism. We are bound at once to submit to the Lord’s ap- 
pointed teachers, to do solemn penance for our sin, to make 
over all our chapels to the established, episcopal, Heaven- 
appointed Church, and eagerly to strive for the rest of our lives 
to make amends for the evil we have done. And if the Bishop 
can substantiate his claim, we hesitate not to tell him that we 
are sure there is conscience enough in the Nonconformists of 
England to make a large number of them willing at all costs to 
obey it, and do all that we have just said. We must, however, 
first demand that each of the three grounds on which the claim 
at Hastings rested has been made good. 

We confess to a very intense curiosity to know how the 
Apostolic succession of the Episcopate in England is made out, 
to the exclusion altogether of the Church of Rome. Would the 
Bishop add to the signal benefits he has conferred upon his 
Church and country by editing a genealogical tree beginning 
with St. Peter, nay, rather with our Lord and the Apostles, and 
reaching to the present generation of Bishops, Exeter and Natal 
included, in one unbroken line and distinct from the Romish 
Church? Supposing that there was a time when the Church 
in England was altogether Romish in her practice, and all the 
bishops of the Church were Romish in their doctrines and in 
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their connection with the Pope, where was the Church of 
England then? Was it like the river Wye at Buxton, which, 
in consequence of the railway works that skirt its bed, in one 
“ne totally and suddenly disappears, and then about a mile 
ower down re-appears? Unless our history be altogether at 
fault, there is a very considerable interval to be accounted for, 
when the pure, Scriptural, orthodox, and, as it is now called, 
Protestant Church of England was not visible at all upon the 
surface, and when the corrupt, unscriptural Romish Church was 
the Church of the whole people. We have a crude idea of 
something having happened in Europe in the sixteenth century 
called a Reformation, the influence of which, spreading to our 
country, produced here mighty changes in Church matters, 
culminating in the establishment of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of England in the year of grace 1662. Where was this 
‘ Church, with its three orders of bishops, priests, and deacons,’ for 
those centuries in a direct line from Christ and the Apostles, and 
free from all taint of the Romish schism? We have read 
questionable stories of living creatures buried in solid rocks for 
centuries, and coming forth again at the end of their long 
imprisonment as full of life as when they were immured. Is 
there any fact of this kind in ecclesiastical history, and can we 
get to know anything reliable about the Bishop who, receiving 
his ordination from an undoubted successor of the Apostles 
‘in direct descent,’ was miraculously preserved through the 
Middle Ages, that he might survive the commencement of the 
Reformation in England, and put his Apostolic hands upon the 
head of some English clergyman of the seventeenth century, 
thereby communicating to him as the head of a new prelatical 
line the precious Divine afflatus of which the English Church 
had been so long deprived ? 

We have been accustomed to think, in our ignorance of 
course, that for some centuries of time the great Romish 
Apostacy, divided by a sand bank into its Eastern and Western 
currents, occupied the whole channel of Church history; or 
if there were any collateral streams, they were tiny and in- 
significant, save for their comparative purity and freshness. 
Church history will have to be written anew before that portion 
of English society which does not belong to what is called the 
Anglican party in the English Church will readily believe on 
the ipse diait of the party in the existence of another stream, of 
almost equal magnitude and importance, flowing independently 
from the Apostolic source, or, at least, from a point (not very 
easily ascertainable) before the Romish heresy commenced its 
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true reading of this piece of Church history be not something 
like the following :—About the year 1826-7, there began to 
be formed in the University of Oxford a new Church party, 
chiefly in connection with Oriel College, and whose leaders 
were Dr. Pusey, Hurrell Froude, and, ‘primus inter pares, 
John Henry Newman.* These men, earnest and sincere to 
a fault, conceived the project of a revival of the Church of 
England of an opposite kind to those which have usually 
been called by that name. They felt the unreality, the hol- 
lowness of a great deal of that which every clergyman pre- 
tended to be and to do; they would, if possible, make the 
Church’s action fit her own formularies; many things had 
died down into mere expressions and mere forms, and some 
things had altogether disappeared. The name of the priest 
was there, it is true; but evangelicism (the. only living thing 
in the Church then) had reduced the priesthood to a mere 
name and the priest to a mere preacher of the truth of 
Christ, not seldom in his black gown completely contradicting 
all that he had said when invested with his surplice. They saw 
that the Evangelicals were unconsciously undermining the whole 
theory of the Church, and they set themselves to revive the old 
and priestly idea; they had not to devise new formularies, the 
suggestion of all they wished to attempt was already there ; 
the priest with plenary priestly power was there; he could 
regenerate at baptism, absolve all through life at daily service, 
receive confessions, ard alminister the assuring sacrament in 
death ; and then he could consistently complete the whole by 
declaring a sure and certain hope of a joyful resurrection to 
everlasting life when the body was consigned to the grave ; 
as God’s priest, he could speak with a Divine authority and 
claim an exclusive right, not at all humanly derived, to teach 
the people over whom God had appointed him, and to minister 
for them in all religious things. 

But this was a large claim; how should it be established ? 
The Church of Rome had already shown them how it might be 
best established, namely, by claiming hereditary descent from 
‘the Apostolic College, and so from the great Head of the 
Church himself. These men were too thoughtful not to per- 
ceive that, in place of a manifest personal and present Divine 
authentication of such a claim, this claim, by direct ‘ descent,’ 
was the one to which they were shut up. Could they show 
any credentials? Could they work any miracles? Could 
they utter some ‘talitha cumi’ with the same potency as the 
greatest of the Apostles and the ‘less than the least of all 
* Newman’s Apologia pro viid sud, pp. 74—95. 
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‘saints’? If not, why then there was no way of establishing 
this claim but the Romish way, of claiming direct descent 
from the men who could and who did work miracles, and so 
inheriting their patent of Divine nobility and spiritual right. 
Here was this awkwardness, however, to be got rid of some- 
how:—The line was tainted, corrupt. The Church which was 
in this fashion to revive herself owed her existence to her protest 
against that Church through which alone she saw her way to this 
direct relationship with Christ. In times past her prelates and 
priests had called the Romish Church by very ill-sounding 
names,—‘ The Beast, ‘Antichrist, ‘The Man of Sin, ‘The 
‘Scarlet Woman ;’ they had laughed to scorn the idea that 
an adulterous, incestuous, murderous, lascivious Pope could be 
a lineal inheritor of the plenary spiritual power of him who 
first held the keys; and how could these men, in the face 
of their own spiritual progenitors, descend to claim the suc- 
cession through such a defiled channel? They must therefore 
devise some other ground of claim—some independent line of 
descent, or give it up altogether, and with it give up all hope 
of realising their design. Hence this claim of an independent 
‘ Anglican ’ Church. 

We would not for an instant impute the smallest particle of 
fraud to the leaders of ‘the movement,’ as they were pleased 
to call it. We know, indeed, that they were thoroughly in 
earnest. We know, too, that at its commencement one, at 
least, of its prime movers* had no idea of what might be 
involved in the endeavour to restore the Church to the position 
she held in the seventeenth century. But we also know from 
the most indubitable source that ‘the movement’ was itself a 
development, a growth, and that its authors were themselves 
surprised to find the direction in which their own self-generated. 
momentum was driving them. It is a most significant fact that 
he who for a few years was the chief apostle of the Anglican 
party, and who confesses to having taken deep offence at a 
contemptuous remark of the Bishop of London} about the 
fewness of the men who now put forth the Apostolic succession 
claim, was necessitated at length to give up his vain hope of 
establishing the claim, and to go on to the true end of his 
movement by sinking into the arms of the Romish Church. 

We confess to some longing to see how Cardinal Wiseman 
and Dr. Newman will treat this claim. 

It must be rather a curious sensation for them to tingle with 
the pains of Protestant excommunication, and smart under the lash 
of an Anglican charge of schism. The Bishop must be a bold man 


* Dr. Newman’s ‘ Apologia,’ pp. 259, et seg. t Ib. p. 94. 
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to provoke such redoubtable antagonists. Yet he does not hesi- 
tate to say that the Church of Rome was ‘ guilty of the sin of 
‘ schism’ in sending her Bishops into England. We fancy they 
would make short work with his Lordship. Ungrateful and 
unnatural indeed is it for the child thus to turn round upon her 
parent and disown all relationship, and accuse her own mother 
of wrong. 

Were we in their place, however, with Catholic Christendom 
to point to, and one line of Popes reaching up through the 
earliest ante-papal Christian bishops to St. Peter himself, we 
fancy we should smile at the poutings of the insolent and 
refractory child, and pay no heed to her words. 

If our readers will now revert for a moment to the extract 
from the Bishop’s speech, which they will find on page 74, they 
will perceive that he rests the exclusive claim of his Church, not 
on her Apostolic succession pure and simple, but on an admix- 
ture of this element with another and equally vital one, namely, 
her Scriptural orthodoxy. In perfect accord with this, at a later 
period in the same speech, when dealing with the difficulty of 
the Romish succession, he invalidates her claim in England, first, 
because of her sending her schismatic Bishops here to compete 
with the true Anglican succession, and next, because of her de- 
parture from the truth. We had always given the Bishop of 
Oxford credit for being a more astute man than this. Did he not 
see how that this second element of his claim vitiates and totally 
nullifies the first? Or was it, after all, a piece of astuteness, in 
keeping with his proverbial character ? and did he design by it to 
have at hand a second twig to hop to if the fingers of sound argu- 
ment should break off the first dead one on which he had perched 
himself? The mistake is a fatal one for the Church’s claim. 

Had the Bishop taken either alone, he might have made out 
a consistent case at least; but by putting the two things 
together—A postolic succession and orthodoxy—he has destroyed 
his case altogether. Did his lordship ever study the Epistle to 
the Galatians, and endeavour to master the whole bearing of 
the Apostle’s argument against that ‘bewitched’ Church, which 
had made a precisely similar mistake—the practical mistake 
that runs through his whole Church ? 

The ‘little leaven leavens the whole lump.’ St. Paul tells 
the Galatians that the little leaven of circumcision leavens with 
a quality of ceremonialism all their Christian faith, and renders 
Christ ‘of none effect ;’ and in the Bishop of Oxford’s Church, the 
little leaven of priestism and sacramentarianism leavens the 
whole lump of her life, and engenders a perpetual strife for 
ascendency between ritualism and spirituality. So, too, in his 
argument the little leaven of Apostolic succession leavens all 
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the orthodoxy with its own quality, or, the little leaven of 
orthodoxy leavens with its own life the whole argument, and 
makes the other claim ‘of none effect.’ Of this more anon. 
For a moment we must deal with this second ground of claim 
alone and by itself. We have not formally denied the Church’s 
power to make good her claim to direct Apostolic succession ; 
we have stated our utter inability to discover it, and asked for 
proof. But we do formally deny the Church’s claims to be a 
Scripturally orthodox Church, and to ‘the true transmission of 
‘the primitive doctrines.’ We will take the passage from the 
rubric which the Bishop quoted (see extract, p. 79). ‘It is 
evident to all men diligently reading the Holy Scriptures that 
there have been from the days of the Apostles these orders of 
ministers in the Church,—bishops, priests, and deacons. Now 
this we directly and unconditionally deny : we say it is not at 
all evident that, in the Church’s sense of the word ‘ ministers,’ 
i.e, clergy, there were three ‘orders’ of ministers ; certainly in 
the Apostles’ times there were no such ministers as modern 
Bishops ; the first Bishop of Ephesus, Timothy by name, never 
wrote himself ‘'T. Ephes,’ never lived in a palace nor sate in a 
parliament, and was wholly guiltless of officiating in the church 
in woman’s attire. Certainly, again, in Apostolic times there 
were no such things as ‘deacons’ orders,’ clerical deacons. The 
deacons were first instituted to look after the temporalities ; but 


being chosen to the office mainly for their moral and spiritual _ 


worth, and often for their mature experience, they not un- 
naturally took part in the ministrations of the Church in the 
age when a settled pastor over every church was an impossibility ; 
but as for the ‘ priests,’ we confidently affirm that there is not a 
shadow of ground for saying that ,you can find such a thing in 
the New Testament as a Christian minister called by the name 
and invested with the functions of a priest; we will not even 
condescend to argue the point whether the ‘presbyter’ was a 
priest, it is too absurd to be treated seriously. The office of the 
priest is to offer sacrifice ; this we contend is the only Scriptural 
definition of the functions of one who bears that name. For 
the Church of Rome to retain the name for her ministers is 
perfectly consistent, since she retains the function too; her 
priests do pretend to offer sacrifice. To be consistent, the 
Church of England ought to have her ‘sacrifice of the Holy 
‘ Eucharist’ * too. Why has she kept the priest with nothing 
for him todo? If he have no sacrifice to offer he is no priest ; 
if there be none for him to offer, if Christ have taken all this 
out of his hands, it is wrong and unchristian of him to retain 


* Vide ‘ Apologia, p. 115. 
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the name and pretend to any of the power of the priest. 
Whilst, then, the Church of England retains her three ‘ orders of 
‘ministers, especially so long as one of them is called the 
‘ priest, and empowered to pronounce absolution, we deny her 
‘ claim’ to be the transmitter of the primitive Christian truth. 
Further—the fact that the doctrine of baptismal regeneration 
is taught in her formularies invalidates her claim to be considered 
an orthodox Church. Let the evangelical section of the Church 
say what they will about the double meaning of words, and 
accepting them with a reservation, we affirm most positively 
that the doctrine is undeniably there. This is no mere question 
of words ; the doctrine, as it stands in the Prayer Book, is not 
an isolated dogma, but a part of a priestly system, a ritual and 
anti-spiritual system, a sacramental system: it dovetails on the 
one side with the name given to the ministers, and on the other 
side with the rite of confirmation, for which there is not a tittle 
of Scripture warrant ; it is, in fact, one of the essentials of Church 
of England doctrine ; take it away, 7.¢., the belief that the child 
is made a member of Christ’s true Church in his baptism, and 
you take away the meaning of confirmation and all that depends 
upon it. And our reply to the claim of the Church-to be a 
transmitter of the primitive Christian truth is that the whole of 
this is not only not warranted by Scripture, not to be found there 
at all, but that it is a system of religion diametrically. opposed to 
~ the teaching of Scripture. The New Testament Scriptures make 
rites nothing and faith everything. Paul, the great interpreter 
to us of the Gospel facts, and the chief mouthpiece of Christ to 
his Church upon these points, tells us most distinctly that the. 
days of ritualism ended with the coming of Christ; all that he 
calls ‘ letter ;’ the Gospel he calls ‘Spirit ;’ he says that the days 
of the letter are ended and the dispensation of the Spirit is 
come; the former he calls rudiments, ‘beggarly elements.’ 
When he found a certain church making too much of baptism 
he thanks God that he had baptized but a few among them ; you 
never find him doing, what you always find the consistent, e., 
the High Churchman doing,—insisting on Christ and Church 
rites, but always on Christ without Church rites; on the entire 
sufficiency of a genuine, personal, hearty trust in the sacrificial 
work of Christ. Let the High Churchmen preach the doctrine 
of justification by faith as they may, they nullify it all by the 
stress which they lay upon the sacraments of the Church. 

And what shall we say of this claim when we look at it in 
the light of the history of the last three centuries? What was. 
the doctrine of the Anglican Church, say, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries? Did it not include the doctrine of the ‘real 
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‘ presence’ then? Will the Bishop tell us that that doctrine was 
properly expunged by the Reformers? How about the direct 
descent of orthodoxy? What are the details of the history of 
the Reformation in England? Are they not the record of an 
incessant and long-continued struggle between opposing parties, 
the one trying to keep as much as possible of the old Papal 
element, and the other trying how much of the pure evangelical 
element it could substitute for it? And was not the result 
a compromise, in which the Romanising party had the best of it, 
and succeeded in retaining in the Prayer Book which the Act of 
Uniformity converted into a statute, in the plainest and most 
unequivocal words, that sacramentarian element which was the 
very spirit of the Romish religion? No, no, your lordship! 
Your Church must undergo another and more thorough reforma- 
tion before we shall allow her claim to be an orthodox Church. 
To allow that she has been so from the days of St. Peter until 
now would be one of the last conceivable forms of absurdity. 

We will not again insist on the fact that the Church is divided 
into three sections, each of which denies the other’s Scriptural 
orthodoxy, that actions at law have been instituted by one party 
against the other, and that Convocation has condemned as 
heresy that which it has no power to thrust out from integral 
incorporation with the Church. Christ’s truth is one and not 
three. The Church of England’s truth is three and not one. 
Therefore the Church of England cannot be an orthodox Church. 
We are constrained to say, therefore, that the claim, put forth so 
confidently and without the smallest qualification, is a sheer 
assumption, unsustained’ by a shred of proof, and contradicted 
alike by the past history and the present doctrinal condition of 
the Church. 

We revert for one instant more to the conjunction of the two 
grounds on which the exclusive right of the Church of England 
is based—A postolic succession and orthodoxy. From the way in 
which the Bishop of Oxford classes them together, it is to be 
presumed that he deems the presence of both necessary to his 
Church’s claim. Whether he thinks so or not, it would not be 
difficult to show that if you have the first you are pretty sure to 
have the second. If there be anything real for Bishop to 
communicate to Bishop, and so to transmit in manipular fashion 
through the centuries, it must be something derived from Christ 
himself ; a divine and not a human thing. And it is contrary to 
all our ideas of the wisdom and goodness of the great Head of the 
Church to suppose that he would provide for the due transmission 
of an office without at the same time making provision for the 
transmission along with it of that which alone could make it to 
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be a blessing, and prevent the possibility of its becoming a 
tremendous curse. 

But it is very unfortunate for the Bishop of Oxford that such 
is the state of things in his Church, that the making of this two- 
fold claim is self-destructive; very unfortunate for him that 
God's truth is what it is. If the spirit and essence of the Gospel 
could be radically changed, his claim might hold ; had he been a 
descendant of Levi, of the tribe of Aaron, and lived two thousand 
years ago, he might have held his own with his present argument 
against all the Samaritans in the kingdom. The two parts of his 
claim would have fitted to one another without a fault : his mitre 
and ephod would have tallied with everything his office enjoined 
him to say and to do. It is very unfortunate for him that his 
indubitable ancestry, not even remotely connecting him with the 
priestly tribe, forbids him to find a sphere of ministry which 
would fit the High Church and Judaic doctrines he holds so dear. 
In the Christian Church, however, these two claims are incom- 
patible, and mutually destructive. If, in addition to holding and 
preaching the faith once delivered to the saints, the world needs 
to have and to hold that faith through the mediuny of a certain 
line of men; if their ministrations be in any way necessary to 
the saving reception of the truth, then that is not salvation by 
faith in Christ alone, but salvation by faith and the Church ; 
and, we repeat it, we do not find that in owr Bibles. If, on the 
other hand, the Bishop of Oxford will allow that any man can be 
saved by faith in Christ alone, without in any way being indebted 
to the ‘ Apostolic succession’ Church for it, then he admits that 
the succession is not an essential but an accident—an accident 
which, in process of time, may come to have no value at all. 
And what is the manifest teaching of the Scriptures on this 
point? Assuredly none other than this, that if you put anything 
along with the work of Christ, you make that ‘of none effect,’ 
and are preaching another gospel, which is not Christ’s gospel, 
not Paul’s gospel ; in fact, ‘not another gospel, because it is no 
gospel at all. 

Too late, gentlemen in priestly robes, too late! Three 
centuries at least too late! Nineteen centuries too late! The 
days are coming, and your own reactionary movement is 
mightily helping and hastening their approach, when the 
Church of Christ, in England at least, shall acknowledge no 
priest but the ‘Great High Priest’ who is ‘passed into the 
‘heavens’ for us; when the intelligence which you yourselves 
have helped to spread, and the earnestness which you have 
helped to generate, shall pass your formularies once more 
through the fire and sublimate from them their Popish alloy ; 
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when you will have to go forth, clad, not in self-woven mystic 
robes of a fancied Apostolic descent,'and armed with an authority 
which requires the testimony of eighteen centuries to enforce it, 
but in the simple and majestic garb of the truth-teacher, and 
resting with a grand calmness of confidence on the sole 
authority of the truth. Happy days for you and for your 
Church if you have but the eye to see it and the heart to 
welcome it! Happy days for England when, laying aside her 
haughty intolerance and exclusiveness, and cherishing a Christ- 
like charity, your learned, wealthy, weighty, powerful Church 
shall begin to preach everywhere the same simple ‘truth as it is 
‘in Jesus, which is being taught now by nearly all the Protestant 
Nonconformist bodies with a wonderful unanimity of thought 
and speech! Happy days for Nonconformists when this 
untoward strife with one who should be a friend—aye, a sister— 
shall die down, and they shall no longer have to feel with 
reluctance and pain that in the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
England they have a spiritual foe to fight, and a hindrance to 
the truth, which they may not cease to attempt to remove! 
The Lord hasten it in his time ! 

But before those days come we fear that some others far other 
than happy have to be endured. The strife, both in and out of 
the Church, must become more intense. ‘The end is not yet.’ 
‘Wars and rumours of wars’ are heard indeed, but these, we 
fear, are only ‘the beginning of the end.” ‘Through much 
‘ tribulation we must enter the kingdom.’ This is the law for 
the part as much as for the whole. 

At first sight, perhaps, this revival of medievalism may seem 
surprising in such an age as ours; yet not to the philosophic 
student of the whole page of human history. The progress of 
civilization is the movement of a circle with an ever-advancing 
centre. There are eddies at the banks of every river, and at 
every margin of the onward sweeping tide. The same sun that 
quickens things of beauty and of use into new spring life causes 
the ‘ill weeds’ to ‘grow apace.’ There is a mighty difference 
in the quality of separate ages. The centuries are alike in 
nothing but their length. The vintages are good and bad 
according to the summer that nourishes them. And this century 
is one of God’s spring-times. It is in its perihelion. The 
mighty, stirring times of the seventeenth century revolution-period 
were succeeded by a semi-lethargy in the succeeding epoch. 
Our institutions were consolidating themselves. The newly- 
planted ‘trees of liberty’—revolutionary grafts upon the old 
Saxon stock—wanted time to make wood and root, ere they 
could become fruit-bearing. But the spring-time has now come, 
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and everything has begun to grow. The seeds of commerce 
were the tirst to break the soil ; then those of science began to 
start forth in every direction ; the Church in all her sections 
has felt the genial influences, and the signs are most visible 
where the death was deepest. Sleepy canons in their sinecure 
stalls have rubbed their eyes at the smarting touch of the all- 
awaking light. High and dry vicars in their huge parish 
churches in the midst of large towns have been exchanged for 
earnest working ministers, with a numerous staff of curate- 
helpers. The country parson, instead of riding ‘in pink’ with 
the squire, now trots his rounds with the squire’s daughters to 
the national schools and the cottages of the poor, and utters 
occasional warnings on the sin of going to the Methodist chapel. 
Comfortable, wealthy laymen, who had been wont to leave every- 
thing to ‘the parson,’ and thought a collection in a year one 
too many, have been aroused from their inactivity, and made to 
work and give like any poor Dissenter, with no ‘rate’ to fall 
back upon. The service, formerly very lax in some places, has 
been everywhere screwed up to rubric-point. Churchwardens 
have no sinecure now. Church music has had its revival. Who 
can wonder, then, that those seeds of the old pre-reformed 
times which were shut up within the covers of every Prayer Book 
in the land have felt the quickening force of the spirit of the 
age, and started into newness of life? What is the Rev. Bryan 
King but one of those quickened seeds in full bloom? And the 
late high priest of St. Barnabas is merely another and similar 
specimen. They are but the fully-hatched chrysalises, which, in 
their less developed form, are in every Prayer Book. Their 
Church calls them priests—why should they not play the priest ? 
Their Church recognises suitable priestly vestments—why should 
they not have handsome ones to please tasteful eyes? Why not 
lighted candles, and processions, and repeated bowings, and a 
gorgeousness of splendour befitting the grand ritual, which is 
all to be found in the book? There is nothing to hinder but 
the caprice of an individual Bishop ; and whether these germi- 
nating seeds can fully bloom or not, depends on diocesan 
geography and climate. The London clay does not seem to suit 
them: Devonshire agrees with them remarkably well. As long 
as you have the priest in the book, in such an age as this, you 
will be sure to have him trying to be all that the priest has 
ever been in the palmiest days of priesthood. We will not go 
so far as to say that Father or Brother Ignatius is in the Prayer 
Book even as a chrysalis. But he is in all the dusty corners of 
the Apostolic succession Church. Now that a party in the 
Church has opened that eastern door, which for a century or so 
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seemed to sever her from her more gorgeous predecessor, and 
has let into all the cracks and crevices the glare of her splendour, 
what wonder that many of these dusky-winged Church-moths 
should have come forth into the blaze and blinked their 
eyes at the nineteenth-century light ? Most likely their career 
will be a brief one. They will die of that of which they are 
born. They will fly into that light whose beams brought them 
forth. But we may expect them to come forth in greater 
numbers yet. Not, perhaps, in troops, like the bright-winged 
ephemere. They are not the children of the light. Still, here 
and there one and another will try his dusky wings, and flit 
uneasily about the altar and the communion table. The world 
is growing dreadfully careless about garbs. You cannot tell a 
doctor from a draper, nor a clergyman from a waiter at an inn ; 
so that a man may devote his whole life to doing good, and spend 
every hour of the live-long day in works of self-denying charity, 
and yet walk the streets without anybody knowing what he is 
about. Earnest clergymen, as anxious, we will hope, to bless 
men as to save their Church from being outgrown and left 
behind, but still not wholly free from the latter impulse, are 
therefore appealing to the love of dress and parade, and forming 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods for doing good, and giving them a 
badge. 

And we may see more clergymen go over to Rome. If they 
cannot be the priests they would be in the ‘ Anglican’ Church, 
some of them will be sure to break through the hedge or climb 
over the wall, and be priests. The Bishop of Salisbury is 
another proof of this tendency, and we may yet see him 
kneeling at Cardinal Wiseman’s feet for his blessing.* He is 
greatly dissatisfied with the state of things in the Church. He 
would not relax the Act of Uniformity in the smallest degree. 
He would revive Convocation ; he would give the Church plenary 
power to punish and put away heresy ; he would make the Church 
not merely the exclusive teacher, but also the spiritual ruler of 
the people ; he would enthrone the Church alongside the secular 
power, and have her to exercise a co-ordinate jurisdiction ;—the 
Queen and her Government having the control in things secular ; 
the Queen and Convocation having similar and co-extensive 
control in things religious. He does not say as much, but we 
cannot be far wrong in prophesying that if he could have his 
way he would make short work with the Toleration Act and all 
religious liberty. Make him Archbishop, and he would be at no 
loss for his precedent and pattern in the earlier days of his’ 
Church ; give him a Sovereign sufficiently compliant or sym- 


* Vide ‘Charge’ at Salisbury, August 11, 1864. 
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pathetic, and he would be Laud over again. He would have 
every parish in England so far under the priest’s thumb that the 
beadle and churchwarden should be objects of equal veneration 
with the policeman, and the church porch should be to all 
sinners as dreadful a place as the lock-up or the stocks ; he 
would have every ‘drunk and disorderly’ visited with a double 
penalty,—‘ Five shillings and costs’ at the magistrate’s hand, 
and a white sheet and a candle at the hands of the Church. 
That we are not doing him injustice, we give his own words, as 
reported in the Guardian of September 7, 1864. His Lordship, 
speaking of the returns made previous to his visitation, said 
they were generally satisfactory, except the declarations made 
by churchwardens and sidesmen in the case of those articles of 


visitation and inquiry which regard the morals of their fellow- 
parishioners 


‘In these excepted and most important particulars the present- 
ments are not always, I am well aware, a true representation of the 
facts of the case. But it could not under present circumstances 
have been otherwise. Not only is there at present in our Church 
no attempt to exercise discipline, but the very idea of discipline as 
an appointment of our Lord seems to have almost lost its place in 
our religious system; and this being so, I am not surprised that 
the churchwardens and sidesmen have not satisfied the demands 
which are made upon them at the time of their bishop’s visitation 
for a report of such matters. I am not, however, on this account 

repared to expunge these two articles of inquiry; for though we 
bac been for some time under the necessity of foregoing the 
ancient discipline, my own hopes and wishes remain in entire 
accordance with our Church on this subject, and I look to and desire 
the coming of the time when ‘ faith in the reality and grievous effect 
of excommunication ”’ will have been thus far restored as to make it 
possible thus far to use the Church courts and Church laws that 
‘persons convicted of notorious sin may be put to open penance 
and punished in this world that their souls may be saved in the 
next.”’ 


He then goes on to lament that at present the Bishops must 
content themselves with something considerably short of this, 
and adds, that they must nevertheless be regarded as ‘instru- 
‘ments which may, in contingencies, possibly not very dis- 
‘tant, be employed with the same results as attended them in 
‘ former days.’ 


So! the Anglican dream hopes to realize itself before very 
jong ; and having leavened evangelicism and every other ‘ism’ 
out of the Church, having revived Convocation in spite of the 
jealousy of the laity, and having outnumbered and over- 
powered that ever-increasing body of Nonconformists which has 
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wrested so many concessions from the imperious Church, she is 
once more to rise up in her ancient majesty and might, and to 
hold England under her potent sway. We are charmed with the 
candour and simplicity of these avowals. How complete must 
be the severance from the world and all its false wisdom which 
is effected by the walls of an Episcopal palace! What a 
magnificent assurance of faith in their own ideas of the Church 
and her future is that which dwells in Episcopal breasts! 
Surely their Lordships may claim the merit of having that faith 
which, ‘ small as a grain of mustard seed, can remove mountains.’ 
What are the signs of the times to them? The very aspect of 
the heavens shall alter itself for the behalf of their Church. 
What though the spirit of the age and the universal tendency 
of human thought and human things be against them! Their 
Church is superior to all these things. The mighty hand of the 
dial of civilization will begin to traverse its disc backwards, that 
the ambitious Protestant priest may be all he wishes to be. ‘The 
wheels of human progress will reverse their motion, to allow our 
Anglican hierarchy to lord it over God’s heritage. 

And this contingency is ‘possibly not very distant’! Lord 
Palmerston cannot live for ever, and then Lord Shaftesbury may 
cease to play the ecclesiastical Warwick, and to be dubbed ‘the 
‘ Bishop-maker,’ and Baron Westbury to wield the schoolmaster’s 
birch over the pretentious impotency of Convocation. The sees 
of London, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, and some others, may soon 
become vacant, and Lord Derby may have the appointment to 
them ; and in the course of a decade the whole bench of Bishops 
may become consistently Anglican. The Nonconformists and 
Liberals of England may somehow wane in numbers and in 
power, and the next Parliament, composed entirely of good 
Anglican laymen, may succeed in re-imposing the Five-mile Act, 
and in allowing Convocation to meet for the despatch of busi- 
ness. When the sky falls wonderful things may be done! There 
is no telling what may not happen in the next ten years. For 
what has not happened in the last fiftv years? Has not Parlia- 
ment been reformed? Have we not gained free trade with all 
the world? Have we not our houses and streets lighted with 
gas? Have we not netted the country with railways? Have 
we not narrowed immensely the circumference of the world, and 
altered the mutual relations of time and space? Have we not out- 
stripped the wind with the rapidity of our speech? Have we not 
strewn the country with a literature accessible to all? Have we 
not a school-house for every parish, and hundreds of them in every 
large town? Have we not in everything begun a new cycle of 
progress at a vastly accelerated speed? Why, then, should it be 
deemed a thing incredible that in another ten years we should 
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see some respectable provincial mayor standing in a white sheet 
in the porch of the parish church with a candle in his hand, 
because he obstinately will not go to church? Or perhaps have 
the edification of hearing the churchwarden read out a long list 
of names of sinful schismatics, whom the parish priest proceeds 
forthwith to excommunicate with bell, candle, and book? Why 
not? We shall see! 

But though we treat the matter with an unaffected scorn, and 
do honestly laugh at these High Church hopes as the dreams and 
visions of disordered brains; perhaps of disordered stomachs 
begotten of a too sumptuous diet; still we are not unmindful 
of the fact that these men will seek to realise their dreams, and 
that we shall have to watch and to resist them. 

Till within a few years—perhaps a year or so would be the 
truer expression—the more thoughtful portion of the Noncon- 
formists have been accustomed to smile at the fears of Church- 
men and others about the spread, and the possible dominance 
again of Popery in England. They have felt that with the Bible 
circulating so freely and widely as it is, and with the love of 
freedom so deeply engrafted in the English nature as it is, 
Popery had not the shadow of a chance. Looking carefully at 
the history of our country from the time of the Stuart dynasty till 
now, they have smiled in their hearts at all such dreams. But they 
have begun to think now that possibly they may have to fight a 
battle that they had not thought it would be necessary ever to 
fight again. And whence has come this fear? To what is it 
due? Not to the revived activity of Papists amongst us alone: 
they would have no fear of the utmost that Popery, unaided, 
might attempt. It is the Popery in the Church of England 
which has turned their smile of confidence into the serious aspect 
of men who must arm themselves to defend their own. We 
have to fight Popery in lawn sleeves and Protestant surplices : 
on the Bishops’ Bench in the English Parliament, and at the 
altars of a Protestant Established Church. We have to wrestle 
with a Popery that demands to be treated as Protestantism, 
and which tells the people of England that 7 is the authorized 
and established religion of England ; with a Popery that 
is insidiously sapping the foundations of Protestantism, upon 
whose bread it is living, and whose places of power and emolu- 
ment it scruples not to appropriate. And if we are to prevent 
the unspeakable mischiefs of a return of spiritual and ecclesi- 
astical despotism upon ourselves and our children, we must fight 
it there first. We venture to tell the people of England that 
they are in danger, not perhaps of a renewal of old tyranny in 
things spiritual, for that we deem impossible, but of having to 
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fight a hard battle to be permitted to hold their spiritual liberties, 
if they do not seek earnestly the removal of that national fence 
behind which these men have entrenched themselves, of that 
national fortress which these enemies of England and liberty are 
using to our hurt. 

Once more we tell these men who will be Catholic priests 
under a Protestant Episcopal disguise, that it is too late! The 
hand of the dial of time will not move back at their bidding. 
The wheels of human progress will not reverse themselves for 
them ; and the faster they work to realize their aim, the shorter 
will be the days of their ‘Church of England, as by law estab- 
‘lished,’ with its ‘succession in unbroken descent from the 
‘ days of the Saviour and the whole of the holy Apostles.’ 


Arr. IV.—(1.) Passages from the Life of a Philosopher. By Cartes 
Baspace, Esq., M.A., &c. London: Longman, Green, Long- 
man, Roberts, & Green. 1864. 


(2.) The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. By Cuartes Banbacz, Esq. 
London: John Murray. 1838. 

(3.) Zhe Economy of Machinery and Manufactures. By Cuar.es 
Bassace, Esq. London: Charles Knight. 1832. 


Mr. Baspace styles himself a ‘ philosopher.’ To many this 
may seem a somewhat assuming designation. It is not cus- 
tomary for modest men of science to announce themselves as 
savans, nor for followers of the Muse (with the exception of the 
renowned Close, of Kirby Stephen) to arrogate the proud title of 
poet (spelling it, like the Westmoreland bard, with a capital P) ; 
but when a person like Mr. Babbage puts himself forward as a 
ptAdcopoc, we may rest assured that he uses the word in its 
primitive sense, to denote a lover of wisdom, and not to intimate 
that he is a thinker of fathomless profundity. If the possession 
of an acute and inquiring intellect, which cannot rest satisfied 
_with the surfaces of phenomena, but must needs penetrate to 
their causes or conditions of action, constitutes a ‘ philosopher,’ 
few men have a more decided right to that honourable appella- 
tion. He tells us that, when a child, his first question on 
receiving a new toy was invariably, ‘What is inside of it?’ No 
evasive reply would content the inquisitive young gentleman, 
who teased people right and left until he obtained the requisite 
information, or, in default, broke open the article in order to 
judge for himself. We should be loth to suggest to any fond 
parent that when a child hammers its way into the interior of a 
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watch, it is inspired by a profound passion for knowledge, but 
undoubtedly many a little outrage of this description would be 
cheerfully pardoned if it could be supposed to be prophetic of 
future distinction. 

Not less characteristic was the mode in which young Babbage, 
whilst a schoolboy, dealt with his doubts respecting the existence 
ofa devil. To satisfy himself on this point, he went to work like 
a genuine experimentalist, and resolved to ‘raise’ that formidable 
personage. First of all he collected evidence as to the forms in 
which his sable majesty is said to have appeared. From the 
authorities he consulted he learnt that rabbits, owls, ravens, 
black grimalkins, cloven-footed men, were favourite disguises with 
the prince of darkness. Having then studied the ceremony of 
invocation, he selected a deserted garret as the scene of this 
audacious transaction. In the dusk of the evening he entered 
the apartment alone, closed the door and opened the window, 
and having ‘cut his finger, he traced a magic circle on the floor 
with the blood which flowed from the wound. Placing himself in 
the centre, he repeated the Lord’s Prayer backwards. But the 
compelling charm of the dark ages was powerless in these days 
of modern light. Possibly the Evil One might think it beneath 
his dignity to obey the summons of a stripling who sought the 
favour of an interview simply to gratify his curiosity ; but certain 
it is, that neither bird nor beast, nor cloven-footed man, nor 
phantem of any description, responded to the call. In later 
times and in wiser mood, the rash experimenter could not but 
acknowledge that any trivial sound or sight, acting upon excited 
nerves, might have cost him his reason, or perhaps his life. 

So doubts respecting the existence of a devil led to doubts 
respecting the authenticity of the Bible. To settle this ques- 
tion, he resolved to subject it to an experiment, less impious 
perhaps, but fully as illogical as the last. Believing that God 
would not withhold information from a sincere inquirer after the 
truth, he thought he had only to fix upon some practical test in 
order to be guided to a safe conclusion. And this was the test 
he proposed. Ata certain hour, on a certain day, he would go 
to a particular room in the house; and if he found the door 
open he would infer that the Scriptures were true; if closed 
that the Scriptures were false. The trial was made; his doubts 
disappeared. The boy was not the first who has gravely asked 
the Almighty to remove some sceptical difficulty by some 
frivolous solution—to convert religion, in fact, into a game at 
hazard ; for, if such appeals to Omnipotence are allowable, there 
is no reason why a man should not dispose of every mystery in 
his theology by the toss of a shilling or the twirl of a teetotum. 
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Heads, there is an intermediate state of departed souls; tails, 
there is none. If the number three should turn up, I will 
believe that the doctrine of the Trinity is true; if any other 
figure, that it is false. 

Possessing an intellect of so peculiar a bent, it will excite no 
surprise to learn that, when studying under a private tutor 
before his entrance upon college life, young Babbage attempted 
to construct a Universal Language. Having heard some allusion 
to the subject, he, like many an enthusiast before him, fell in 
love with the fascinating scheme. He began to write a grammar, 
which was to surpass in importance all the Lindley Murray’s and 
Matthiz’s in the world ; he began to compose a dictionary, which 
was to throw all the Johnson’s and Schrevelius’s into the shade. 
But in the pursuit of this latter enterprise he was stopped by the 
difficulty of arranging his signs in any consecutive order which 
would enable a student to discover their meaning when wanted. 
What would be the use of a lexicon to a lad if all the words were 
printed promiscuously, or drawn up in abstract array and under 
ideal heads, as they are in Roget’s Thesaurus ? 

Nor will it astonish any reader to learn that, when at Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Babbage and some of his college companions formed 
themselves into a Ghost Club, and made it their duty to collect 
evidence on the subject of apparitions. If they heard of a 
phantom, these spiritual detectives speedily put themselves in 
pursuit ; and a haunted house was doubtless as welcome a 
phenomenon to them as an extraordinary dwarf, a calf without 
joints, or a kitten with six legs, was to the first Fellows of the 
Royal Society. Letters many were written on these topics, and 
some of the correspondence, we are told, was both ‘interesting 
‘and instructive. It was certainly a very business-like mode of 
dealing with spectres, and indicates the true method of establish- 
ing these beings in their rights, or of expelling them, as creatures 
of fancy, from human philosophy. 

Another club was also founded, but more in a spirit of youth- 
ful prankishness ; for it bore the name of ‘The Extractors,’ and 
the condition of admission was that each candidate should pro- 
duce six certificates—three that he was sane, and three that he 
was mad. This was no difficult matter, for where is there a man 
who is so destitute of enemies, or of very kind friends, that he 
could not get himself attested as a lunatic in whole or in part ? 
Possibly Mr. Charles Reade may have drawn a little inspiration 
from this society when he wrote his recent exposition of the 
lunacy laws; for it was another condition that each member 
should send his address to the secretary every six months, in 
default of which it was to be concluded that his relatives had 
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impounded him in an asylum, and thereupon every effort, ‘ both 

“ legal and illegal,’ was to be made for his rescue. Hence the 

title the brotherhood assumed. 

Mr. Babbage’s mechanical turn developed itself in many 

curious and striking devices. Whilst swimming, for example,¢in 

a river, the thought occurred to him that it might be possible to 
construct some apparatus which would enable a man to walk 

upon the water, or at any rate to move in it erect, like a mer- 

maid, with head and shoulders exposed. If a couple of boards 
were joined by hinges so as to open and shut like a book, and 

then attached to the sole of each boot, would they not expand 
when pressed down into the fluid and collapse when raised ; in 
the first instance presenting a resisting surface just when required ; 
in the second, offering the smallest amount of obstruction to the 
movement of the legs? Taking an old pair of boots, therefore, 
and fastening to these the backs of two stout old tomes, our 
philosopher proceeded to the river to make his grand experiment. 
By dint of great exertion with his feet, he succeeded in keeping 
the upper part of his body above water, and in maintaining a 
perpendicular position. But unfortunately one pair of the hinges 
turned restive, and the adventurer thus became ‘ lop-sided.’, The 
tide was carrying him fast down the stream, and it was therefore 
necessary that he should extricate himself by swimming. He 
knew, however, that the damaged mechanism would neutralize 
his exertions unless he steered a spiral.course, for it would compel 
him to revolve in a circle like a bird with a wounded wing. He 
did his best to regain the land, but he found it difficult to execute 
so scientific a manceuvre under such unfavourable circumstances ; 
and when, after much struggling, his foot touched the bottom, 
he was glad to crawl out of the river and to throw himself on the 
bank, in a state of complete exhaustion. Whilst panting there, 
he felt that his scheme was perfectly feasible, but that it was 
more to be admired on paper than in practice ; for, as he drily 


‘trust to his own unassisted powers.’ 

Mr. Babbage, however, was destined to effect much higher 
achievements in mechanical science than this. His name is 
indissolubly connected with the most marvellous piece of machi- 
nery perhaps which has ever been devised. There is a very 
eat difference in the fortunes of inventions, as there is in the 
fortunes of a book or an individual. Some contrivances acquire 
enormous popularity because they minister, like a watch, to our 
hourly wants, or render some practical service, like a steam- 
engine, which nothing else can so adequately supply ; but others 
may be too complicated in their character, or too refined in their 


remarks, he resolved ever afterwards, when in the water, ‘to 
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uses, to be regarded in any other light than as curious trophies 
of human skill. To this latter category the Calculating Engine 
may be said to belong. Yet the task which the inventor pro- 
posed to accomplish was one of paramount importance. From 
the small tradesman who spares his brains in making out his 
bills by drawing upon his Ready Reckoner, to the mathematician 
who requires a little library of tables—arithmetical, trigonome- 
trical, logarithmical—there are few classes of toiling ten whose 
labour may not be abridged by computations previously prepared. 
To the astronomer they are specially helpful, for a large part of 
his duty consists in the drudgery of calculation. But there is one 
valuable member of society to whom they are still more essential, 
namely, the navigator ; for without a number of tables to deter- 
mine the places of the sun, moon, planets, and other heavenly 
bodies, and to enable him to ascertain his position on the waters 
as well as to solve various other nautical problems, the mariner 
would not only be physically but figuratively at sea. 

It will be readily understood, however, that mistakes in these 
matters may be productive of considerable inconvenience, and 
even of calamitous results; and yet mistakes may easily arise, 
whether in the computer’s brain, or in the copyist’s pen, or in the 
compositor’s type. If our Bradshaw tells us to be at the station 
at 8.50, and we arrive there a full quarter of an hour before the time 
(it being our wedding morning, or an appointment to meet arelative 
who, we expect, is about to. make his will in our favour, and 
leave us £20,000 in the funds, together with a nice little estate 
in Northumberland), we feel frightfully chagrined on learning 
that we are several minutes too late, and that the Company's 
clerk, or the printer’s man, has substituted 50° for 30. That 
small error may lose us our bride, or the snug little estate in 
Northumberland. 

But how ensure perfect accuracy? Clearly there is nothing 
like a machine. People who employ clerks extensively know 
that if they want any routine work to be well done they must 
confide it to some individual whose brain works by routine also, 
and who is content to plod his rounds like a horse in a gin, rather 
than like a prancing charger, which is all eagerness to show off 
its paces. There are circumstances, in fact, under which intellect 

“may be a positive impertinence. And so Mr. Babbage seems to 
have considered it here. For the daring project he conceived 
was that of fabricating an engine which should not only calculate 
numbers according to any given law, but arrange those numbers 
in tables, reduce them to type, and actually transfer them to 
print! If this could be accomplished, all errors due to hnman 
frailty would be excluded, and the results, like the decisions of 
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the Popes, would be infallible. Hence his celebrated Difference 
Engine. 

It forms no part of our purpose to consider the construction of 
this machine ; and indeed the attempt would be wholly futile 
within the compass of a few pages and without the assistance of 
diagrams. Besides, the reader would doubtless resent it as a 
pitiless experiment upon his patience. On opening Mr. Bab- 
bage’s work his attention will be arrested by a woodcut repre- 
senting an array of wheels, and cogs, and columns, and cages ; 
and exhibiting such a formidable appearance that he may be 
pardoned if, at the first glance, he conceives it to portray some 
apparatus of torture formerly employed by the Holy Inquisition. 
There is a wicked, complicated look about the machine which 
suggests that it could scarcely have beén used for any other 
purpose than to extort groans and compel confessions. What 
can that handle be for at the top, but to wrench some martyr’s 
bones out of their sockets, and strain his sinews till they parted 
with a cruel pang? Why is it braced and screwed together with 
such manifest solicitude, unless it were intended to rack poor 
human limbs, and do some ruthless work, like the ‘ Wooden 
‘ Horse’ of Spain, the ‘ Virgins’ (with their murderous kisses) in 
Germany, or the ‘Scavenger’s Daughter’ in our own Tower?’ There 
is, in fact, such a savage aspect about the engine that, but for the 
numbers on its wheels (and who knows what horrible significancy 
these may have had ?), a timid observer might naturally suppose 
its functions could not be duly performed without a liberal supply 
of heretics or other hapless victims. 

That woodcut, however, represents a small portion of Mr. 
Babbage’s Difference Engine, which had no more sanguinary 
offices to discharge than a series of arithmetical operations. Let 
us give the contriver’s account of its origin, and of some of the 
mechanical difficulties he had to encounter during the progress 
of his work :— 


‘ One evening I was sitting in the rooms of the Analytical Society, 
at Cambridge, my head leaning forward on the table in a kind of 
dreamy mood, with a Table of Logarithms lying open before me. 
Another member coming into the room and seeing me half asleep, 
called out, ‘‘ Well, Babbage, what are you dreaming about?” To 
which I replied, ‘‘ I am thinking that all these tables (pointing to the 
logarithms) might be calculated by machinery.” ‘The event must 
have happened either in 1812 or 1813. 

‘ About 1819 I was occupied with devising means for accurately 
dividing astronomical instruments, and had arrived at a plan which 
I thought was likely to succeed perfectly. One morning I called 
upon the late Dr. Wollaston to consult him about my plan. I then 
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mentioned my other idea of computing tables by machinery, which 
Dr. Wollaston thought a more promising subject. I considered that a 
machine to execute the mere isolated operations of arithmetic would 
be of comparatively little value unless it were easily set to do its 
work, and unless it executed not only accurately, but with greater 
rapidity, whatever it was required to do. On the other hand, the 
method of differences supplied a general principle by which all 
tables might be computed through limited intervals by one uniform 
process. Again, the method of differences required the use of 
mechanism for addition only. In order, however, to ensure accuracy 
in the printed tables, it was necessary that the machine which com- 
puted tables should also set them in type, or else supply a mould in 
which stereotype plates of those tables could be cast. 

‘I now began to sketch out arrangements for accomplishing the 
several partial processes which were required. The arithmetical 
part must consist of two distinct processes—the power of adding 
one digit to another, and also of carrying the tens to the next digit if 
it should be necessary. 

‘The first idea was naturally to add each digit successively. This, 
however, would occupy much time if the numbers added together 
consisted of many places of figures. The next step was to add all 
the digits of the two numbers, each to each, at the same instant, but 
reserving a certain mechanical memorandum wherever a ‘‘ carriage” 
became due. These carriages were then to be executed successively. 

‘ Having made various drawings, I now began to make models of 
some portions of the machine, to see how they would act. Each 
number was to be expressed upon wheels placed upon an axis ; there 
being one wheel for each figure in the number operated upon. 


‘Having arrived at a certain point “in my pYogtess, it became 


necessary to have teeth of a peculiar: fortn' cut upérthesé-wheeis. 


As my own lathe was not fit for this job,:I sock the wheels to a 


wheel-cutter at Lambeth, to whom ‘I eavelully conveyed my imst#ue- . 


tions, leaving with him a drawing as his guide. 

‘The wheels arrived late one night, and the next morning I began 
putting them in action with my other mechanism, when, to my utter 
astonishment, I found they were quite unfit for the task. I examined 
the shape of their teeth, compared them with those in the drawings, 
and found they agreed perfectly ; yet they could not perform their 
intended work. I had been so certain of the truth of my previous 
reasonings that I now began to be somewhat uneasy. I reflected 
that if the reasoning about which I had been so certain should prove 
to have been really fallacious, I could then no longer trust the power 
of my own reason. I therefore went over with my wheels to the 
artist who had formed the teeth, in order that I might arrive at 
some explanation of this extraordinary contradiction. On conferring 
with him, it turned out that when he had understood fully the 
peculiar form of the teeth of the wheels he discovered that his 
wheel-cutting engine had not got amongst its divisions that precise 
number which I had required. He therefore had asked me whether 
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another number which his machine possessed would not equally 
answer my object. I had inadvertently replied in the affirmative. 
He then made arrangements for the precise number of teeth I 
required; and the new wheels performed their expected duty 
perfectly. 

‘The next step was to devise means for printing the tables to be 
computed by this machine. My first plan was to make it put together 
movable type. I proposed to make metal boxes, each containing 
3,000 types of one of the ten digits. ‘These types were to be made 
to pass out one by one from the bottom of their boxes, when required 
by the computing part of the machine. 

‘But here a new difficulty arose. The attendant who put the 
types into the boxes might, by mistake, put a wrong type in one or 
more of them. This cause of error I removed in the following 
manner :—There are usually certain notches in the side of the type. 
I caused these notches to be so placed that all the types of any given 
digit possessed the same characteristic notches, which no other type had. 
Thus, when the boxes were filled, by passing a small wire down these 
peculiar notches, it would be impeded in its passage if there were 
included in the row a single wrong figure. Also, if any digit were 
accidentally turned upside down, it would be indicated by the 
stoppage of the testing-wire. 

‘One notch was reserved as common to every species of -type. 
The object of this was, that before the types which the Difierence 
Engine had used for its computation were removed from the iron 
platform on which they were placed, a steel wire should be passed 
through this common notch, and remain there. The tables composed 
of movable types, thus interlocked, could never have any of their 
figures dfawn ‘out by adhesién to the inking-roller, and then b 
poselbility.-be restored in an inverted order. A small block of such 
figuses, tied stogetlrer dit of string remained unbroken for 
several-years, although -it-was rather roughly used as a plaything 
by my children. One such box was finished, and delivered its type 
satisfactorily.’ 


Upon this machine and the necessary drawings, as well as the 
trial engines, the inventor spent years of labour and considerable 
sums of money. Government, having received a favourable 
report from thé Royal Society, had lent its aid by contributing 
£1,500 in 1823, and for some time the work went cheerily on ; 
but the cost and consumption of time proved much greater than 
was anticipated, and Mr. Babbage had to enter upon a long 
struggle to obtain the requisite funds. Frequent appeals were 
made to the Treasury, and these were followed by the usual 
official marching and counter-marching, until at length, in 1842, 
the authorities declined to proceed any further with the project. 
At the time this resolution was formed, Government had expended 
about £17,000, whilst the contriver had ‘sacrificed upon this and 
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‘other works of science upwards of £20,000.” The engine was 
therefore abandoned, and the parts already executed, together 
with all the elaborate drawings which had been made, were 
tranquilly deposited in the Museum of King’s College, London. 

In 1852, proposals were made to the Ministry through the 
Earl of Rosse, president of the Royal Society, for the execution 
of a second but simpler Difference Engine. The question was 
referred to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whom Mr. Babbage 
mercifully refuses to ‘ crucify’ by mentioning his name ; for this 
functionary—a novelist as well as a financier, we are told— 
reported peremptorily against the scheme, alleging that whilst 
its success was quite problematical, the expenditure was utterly 
incapable of bemg computed. We do not wonder that this appa- 
rently flippant decision exasperated the inventor almost as much 
as if the Chancellor had declared the cost to be wholly incalculable 
by Mr. Babbage’s own machine ; but the philosopher revenges 
himself by remarking sententiously, that the ‘ Herostratus of 
“science, if he escape oblivion, will be linked with the destroyer 
‘of the Ephesian Temple.’ 

During these labours, however, abortive as they proved in the 
main particular, the inventor was led to the conception of 
another apparatus, which would almost place the whole ‘ range 
‘ of arithmetic within the grasp of mechanism.’ Its power over 
‘the most complicated analytical operations’ was to be nearly 
‘unlimited.’ This was, therefore, to be called the Analytical 
Engine. Undeterred by his previous troubles, he applied him- 
self to the project with the ardour and self-sacrificing energy of 
a Palissy the Potter. He engaged draftsmen to make plans, 
and skilled artificers to construct the experimental machinery ; 
he converted his stables into a workshop, and his coach-house 
into a forge and a foundry; he erected fire-proof buildings for 
the protection of his drawings, which were, in fact, the most 
difficult and valuable constituents of the undertaking ; and, in 
short, seems to have proceeded as if, to use the words of his 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the machine could not 
prove otherwise than ‘indefinitely expensive.’ This heroic 
devotion to the enterprise appears to have extended to his 
mother, for when he mentioned his difficulties to her, ‘My dear 
“gon,” said the venerable lady, with a dash of Spartan bravery in 
her spirit, ‘you have advanced far in the accomplishment of a 
‘great object which is worthy of your ambition. You are capable 
“of completing it. My advice is—pursue it, even if it should 
‘ oblige you to live on bread and cheese !’ 

Mrs. Babbage, it seems, had unbounded faith in her son’s 
capabilities. And there is something quite startling in the 
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mastery he has acquired over mechanism. He would have rum 
a good chance of being burnt as a sorcerer had he lived a few 
centuries ago, and talked as coolly then as he does now of the 
construction of what may be called ‘mind-machines.’ At one 
time, for example, he proposed to fabricate an apparatus which 
should play games of skill, such as chess or drafts, and win them 
too; not an apparatus, be it observed, like Kempelen’s, where 
the movements of the Turkish figure were supposed to be 
guided by a concealed confederate, but an honest automaton, 
which would scorn to impose upon the public, and could not be 
induced to cheat upon any consideration. Our philosopher's 
friends were doubtless astonished when he asked them whether, 
in their opinion, a wooden player could sit down to chess and 
conquer, without a particle of human reason to help it in the 
battle. Few but those who were deep in mathematical science 
would admit that there could be any check-mating without a 
moderate allowance of intellect, and even they denied the 
possibility of contriving a machine which would meet the multi- 
tudinous variations involved in the simplest sports. To work, 
however, went Mr. Babbage, and satisfied himself that every game 
of skill, however complicated, might be played by a perfect 
automaton. Memory and foresight, it is true, were pre-eminently 
required—the first to register the moves which might have been 
made, the last to anticipate the consequences of every change, and 
to adopt such measures as would best conduce to the discomfiture 
of your foe. But in the Analytical Engine, Mr. Babbage had 
devised mechanical expedients which did the work of these two 
grand faculties with wonderful mimicry ; and therefore the sole 
question it would have been necessary to put to the automaton 
would be, ‘ Pray, sir, in playing any particular game, are your 
‘capabilities sufficiently large to represent all the combinations 
‘which the game includes?” To this the automaton might have 
replied, ‘Certainly, my good friend; allowing one hundred 
‘moves on each side for the longest tussle at chess, you will find 
‘that the combinations in Mr. Babbage’s Analytical Engine 
‘enormously surpass any number that may be required.’ The 
abstract potentiality of the machine was therefore settled. 

But now a difficulty presented itself. Suppose that at a given 
point of the battle the automaton should discover two moves, 
each conducive to success, what course would the creature adopt ? 
Its mechanical intellect would not avail for such a contingency ; 
or rather, having two routes to victory before it, might it not 
attempt to take them both? ‘The first remedy I devised for 
‘this defect,’ says Mr. Babbage, in his easy, nonchalant way, as. 
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if he were an amateur turner talking of the commonest doings of 
his lathe, 


‘Was to make the machine keep a record of the number of games 
it had won from the commencement of its existence. Whenever 
two moves, which we may call A and B, were equally conducive to 
winning the game, the automaton was made to consult the record of 
the number of games he had won. If that number happened to be 
even, he was directed to take the course A; if it were odd, he was 
to take the course B. If there were three moves equally possible, 
the automaton was directed to divide the number of games he had 
won by three. In this case, the numbers 0, 1, or 2 might be the 
remainder, and the machine was directed to take the course A, B, 
or CO, accordingly. Itis obvious that any number of conditions might 
be thus provided for.’ 


All theoretical difficulties being surmounted, the next question 
was, whether this marvellous abstraction should be reduced to a 
palpable form. The inventor was not without hope that, if 
exhibited, the proceeds might be sufficient to enable him to com- 
plete the more useful but less showy engines he had conceived. 
To increase its attractions, in this case, he thought of adding 
some playful accessaries. The figures might take the shape of 
two children, accompanied by a lamb and a cock; the con- 
queror in the game might be made to clap his hands, whilst 
chanticleer indulged in a victorious roundelay ; after which the 
vanquished combatant might wring his hands in grief, and the 
lamb express its sense of defeat by bleating to the best of its 
ability. 

Unluckily, however, for the scheme, our philosopher ascer- 
tained from numerous inquiries that a scientific exhibition was 
not likely to make its fortune in these degenerate days. People 
would flock to see a person like Tom Thumb, whose merit lay in 
his stunted stature, or they would pay their respects to a mermaid 
provided it were an outrageous specimen, and their coin went 
into the pocket of an impostor; but they did not care to spend 
their sixpences upon an ingenious machine which was then com- 
posing Latin verses, or another which tried to talk German. Con- 
sidering, therefore, the certain loss of time and equally certain 
cost of construction on the one hand, and on the other the dubious 
suecess of the speculation, Mr. Babbage prudently allowed the 
automaton to remain in the condition of a philosophical fancy. 
Probably it will never have the chance of scratching its head or 
wrinkling its brow whilst debating the question, ‘ Which of two 
‘moves, both apparently good, will be most likely to drive my 
‘ antagonist here into a corner, though he has plenty of brains 
‘and I have none ?’ 
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But it is not simply as a mathematician or a mechanician that 
Mr. Babbage has become famous. He is the author of some 
remarkable works, and of a large number of valuable papers in 
encyclopedias and scientific periodicals. The catalogue of his 
writings includes eighty different productions, some of them of 
course mere notices, but covering a vast area of research, for they 
range from a secret cypher or a problem at chess to a discourse 
on the philosophy of manufactures and an inquiry into the 
decline of science in England. There need be no difficulty in 
indicating the most notable of his compositions. Our readers 
will doubtless remember the story of the Bridgewater Treatises, 
and how a nobleman of that name left a princely sum, not to 
build him a gorgeous mausoleum, but to erect a pious monument, 
on which should be inscribed some of the most striking illustra- 
tions of the power, wisdom, and goodness of the Deity in his 
creation. Eight men of learning and renown were chosen for the 
undertaking, and each executed his task with credit ; when lo! 
another—self-invited, self-appointed—appeared in the field, and 
laid a ninth Bridgewater Treatise before the public. Considering 
that Chalmers had discoursed eloquently on the moral nature of 
man, that Buckland had written on the rocks of the earth, and 
Whewell on the stars in the heavens, whilst penmen of no mean 
order had expatiated on the other topics, this step might seem 
sufficiently presumptuous even in a philosopher like Mr. Babbage. 
One reason assigned was, that the eight did not push their argu- 
ments to their legitimate extent. Another was, that Mr. Whewell 
had denied the authority of mechanical philosophers and me- 
chanicians in any speculations as to the administration of the 
universe, he holding that they were in some degree less com- 
petent than persons engaged in other pursuits to aid in inquiries 
respecting the Ruler of creation. It is no wonder that such an 
assertion gave umbrage to one who stood in the front rank of the 
class impugned. Mr. Babbage, therefore, resolved that he would 
not only counterwork this ‘erroneous’ notion, but prove that a 
man of machines could go further in his natural theology than 
the most scientific of divines. It is not a little instructive, how- 
ever, to observe that in his recent autobiography our philosopher 
supplies a partial illustration of the very assertion he condemns ; 
for, when alluding to the doctrine of the Trinity, he disposes of 
it on purely arithmetical considerations. Beyond these it is 
impossible for him, apparently, to look. The theory of numbers 
completely closes his intellect, and renders his brain inaccessible 
to any mystery which seems to disagree with our human notation. 


‘If three things can be one thing, then the whole science of arith- 
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metic is at once annihilated, and those wonderful laws which, as 
astronomers have shown, govern the solar system are mere dreams. 
Tf, on the other hand, it is attempted to be shown that there may be 
some mystic sense in which three and one are the same thing, then 
all language, through which alone man can exert his reasoning 
faculty, becomes useless, because it contradicts itself, and is untrue.’ 


What is this but to tell us that he is too much of an arithme- 
tician to accept a doctrine which others, less fascinated by the 
charm of numbers, are perfectly content to believe? It is to 
settle a great mystery, like a schoolmaster, by doing a sum on 
a slate. Precisely in the same spirit of learned sufficiency, he 
intimates that Revelation is wholly dependent upon human 
testimony, and may therefore have been weakened at any or every 
stage of transmission ; forgetting that if Scripture be the word of 
God, and if Providence be an ever-presiding Power, the sacred 
writings are under Divine guardianship, and that rules which are 
applicable to the writings of Homer or Aristotle may have no 
reference whatever to the Bible. This reminds us of that clever 
Scotchman, John Craig, who attempted to apply mathematical 
principles to the question of Scriptural credibility, and who 
concluded that if there had been only one Gospel its authority 
would have ceased by the end of the eighth century, whereas as 
there are four our right to believe in them will last for about 
three thousand years from their composition, at the end of which 
period a new revelation will be needed, or the Day of Judgment 
must arrive. Not that there is anything in science, under any of 
its forms, which is necessarily calculated to contract the intellect— 
we hold quite the reverse; but there is a tendency in some minds 
to measure the Creator and to criticise his doings by standards 
which may be applicable to natural things, but not to super- 
natural. They leave out the one element which governs all the 
rest. 

Yet, in presenting himself asa Volunteer Bridgewater essayist, 
Mr. Babbage must be acquitted of undue pretension. He had 
something to communicate which was worth hearing, and, as the 
inventor of the Calculating Machine, he had an engine of wonder- 
ful power to bring into play. So far as he could make that 
marvellous apparatus tributary to the cause of natural theology, 
there was no man in Europe who had a better right to speak to 
the public. There were two points which it was thought 
peculiarly qualified to illustrate, namely, the nature of miracles 
and the successive creations that appear to have occurred on the 
surface of the earth in ancient eras. That a theologian or a 
geologist should sit down before a piece of mechanism to obtain 
light upon these great topics may seem strange; but whether 
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satisfied or not with the result, the inquirer would find that his 
time had not been by any means wasted. 

For, suppose the engine be set in motion, and to begin to 
count the natural numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and so on, a spectator 
would soon conclude from the fact that each successive figure 
was greater than its predecessor by one that this was the law 
upon which it proceeded. At what precise point he would draw 
the conclusion is immaterial ; a summary reasoner might be 
satisfied at a hundred, an ordinary one at five hundred, a dread- 
fully cautious one at five thousand, but the hardest-headed 
sceptic would feel himself compelled to yield if it went on its 
way without a single variation to a hundred thousand. Examin- 
ing the mechanism, too, the observer would perceive, as far as 
he could judge, that it was impossible for the engine, under its 
present adjustment, to dootherwise than advance in its calculations 
by unity; and therefore he would infer that if it could be kept in 
motion for ages it would obey this law to the last. But suppose 
he were to watch until the number one hundred millions 
appeared on the rim of the wheel—lapse of time being of no 
moment to a speculative observer any more than it was to 
Archimedes, when he offered to move the world—he might find 
that the next term would be greater by ten thousand than he 
expected ; and on scrutinising the performances of the apparatus 
carefully, he would discover that a new law of increase had come 
into force. Instead of the natural numbers simply, the engine 
now turns out the triangular numbers, each multiplied by ten 
thousand in addition ; and on studying the mechanism again, he 
would learn that this new principle must continue to govern the 
machine for a lengthy period, until supplanted in turn by some 
different but inevitable law. 

In short, the apparatus might be so contrived that it would 
follow any particular law of calculation for any period, however 
great or small; at the end of which, suddenly abandoning the 
principle it had till then obeyed, it should take up any other 
law its maker might originally prescribe; and after conform- 
ing to this for any further interval, should just as suddenly 
change its tactics and proceed upon new principles for an hour, 
or (if the materials would endure) for an eternity. 

Nay, the mechanism might be so adjusted that, at any assigned 
era, the first or any subsequent law might be re-introduced ; or, 
whilst the current law was in full operation, it might be 
suspended for a single turn, so as to give admission to some 
different rule, which might take effect for that occasion only, or 
be interpolated at remote stages of action, as desired. 

The application which Mr. Babbage made of all this to the 
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subject of miracles will be tolerably obvious. In constructing 
the universe, the Deity, foreseeing all that would be required, 
might provide for every contingency at the moment of creation. 
He could impress laws upon Nature which would operate for 
any definite term, and then make way for others, or submit, if 
necessary, to any temporary or even momentary deviation. 
If the sun (or earth) really did stand still at the command of 
Joshua, the event might have been included in the original 
arrangements of the Creator, and produced by the transient 
introduction of some suitable law; and if dead men have 
occasionally been brought to life, they may have been re-animated 
in virtue of some power which is only permitted to act at rare 
intervals, though primitively inserted, as it were, into the very 
scheme of things. 

The application of the same inferences to the various geological 
eras, when new races of plants and animals appeared and altered 
conditions of life successively prevailed, is too manifest to need 
a single remark. 

Now the merit of the lessons which Mr. Babbage thus deduces 
from his machine is two-fold. First, it certainly does no dis- 
honour to the Deity to assume that he anticipated every 
possible circumstance which might call for a transient or pro- 
tracted change in the policy of creation, and provided the 
necessary instrumentalism for its accomplishment at the very 
outset. A watch which will work for all time would indicate 
vastly more skill in its construction than one which would not run 
for more than four-and-twenty hours ; whilst a watch which could 
at any given New Year's day change its rate of rotation, or sus- 
pend its movements for a single minute at the close of any 
particular century, or cause its pointers to travel backwards for 
a month when a million years have been completed, would 
exhibit an infinitely greater amount of genius than any human 
artificer has yet displayed. And just as all the variations in such 
an instrument would be due to an original design, so all the 
miracles which have ever been wrought in the world may be 
regarded, not as the result of independent, still less of conflicting 

rinciples, but as the expression of one grand comprehensive law. 

n that case, must we not assume that the mind which could 
embrace every possible combination of circumstances at a glance, 
and strike out a scheme which would serve a multitude of 
purposes at once, must have put forth a far higher order of 
power than an intelligence which must periodically interpose 
to alter the mechanism of things, or even to reverse for a time 
its own rules of action ? 


That views like’ these are calculated to impress a cultivated 
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intellect with exalted notions of creative wisdom may be inferred 
from an incident which Mr. Babbage details. Whilst on a trip to 
the Lakes of Killarney, his friend, the Rev. S. J. MacLean, one 
Sunday morning consented to take a walk with him, instead of 
going to church, on condition that our philosopher should preach 
him a sermon on the subject of miracles. Thereupon Mr. 
Babbage proceeded to expound his theory. At the conclusion 
MacLean sat down, and continued in silence for some time. 
Then, turning to his companion, he exclaimed, ‘How wonderful 
‘itis! Here am I, bound by the duties of my profession to inquire 
‘into the attributes of the Creator ; bound still more strongly by 
‘an intense desire to do so ; possessing, like yourself, the same 
‘ powerful sciencetoaid my inquiries ; and yet within this last short 
‘half hour you have opened to me views of the Creator surpassing 
‘all of which I have hitherto had any conception, 
The other advantage which may be conceded to this automatic 
theory of miracles-—if it may be so called—is that it disposes in 
some measure of the cavils of sceptics, who pretend that it is 
unworthy of a Divine Being to interrupt the action of his laws or 
to alter the course of nature because some pressing human emer- 
gency may arise, or because some special prayer for assistance 
may have been presented. It exactly meets the objection of the 
subtler and more scientific disbelievers, who contend that a 
miracle is a subversion of natural laws, and therefore implies 
inconsistency ; or that the opening of a new era is a proof of 
previous imperfection, and therefore shows that the world was 
bunglingly contrived. And it may have its weight with those 
who assert that it is idle to pray for rain in case of drought if 
the wind is in the wrong quarter, and useless to ask help of 
Heaven in case of sickness, if you have taken proper medicines 
-- on the one hand, or the doctors have condemned you as incurable 
on the other. 
But whilst admitting that Mr. Babbage’s ingenious illustrations 
enhance the admiration we must entertain for the Intelligence 
that could provide for such a multiplicity of purposes at a stroke, 
there is a comfortless character about the doctrine which must 
always militate against its adoption. Think as we may, it would 
be impossible to feel at home in a world which goes by mere 
machinery, and where we sit listening to the clack of laws which 
are grinding out results like the wheels and trundles in a mill. 
' This is too dreary a faith to be husbanded in the heart, however 
readily it may find acceptance in the brain. 

Fortunately, there is no necessity for such cheerless conclu- 
sions. The great mistake which pervades all these speculations 
—and it is a strange one for Christians to entertain—lies in 
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the assumption that it costs the Almighty some sort of trouble 
to keep the world ‘in hand, as it were; to preside in person 
instead of by deputy; to transact the business of creation b 
immediate volition instead of by inviolable law. If, indeed, the 
Ruler of the universe were a Being whom work could weary, 
who needed occasional rest or retirement, who could only give 
his attention to a limited number of questions at once, or 
who was likely to tire of the cares of sovereignty after such a 
long and uninterrupted reign, we might gladly avail ourselves 
of theories like the one Mr. Babbage has propounded. But if He 
is an omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent Being, they are per- 
fectly superfluous. For it involves no greater tax upon the 
divine generosity, and no larger strain upon the divine resources, 
to work a miracle to-day than it would have done to ‘finish’ 
the event by anticipation a million years ago. It was just as 
convenient for him, if we may so speak, to make the sun go 
back ten degrees on the dial of Ahaz at the very time, as it was 
to include it in his programme of creation, and to make pro- 
vision for it in the wheelwork of the heavens. Being on the 
very spot where any particular interposition may be required— 
being there at the very moment when it is needed—being there 
with the precise power whiich is in request, why should we deny 
ourselves the comfort of believing that on such occasions the 
Almighty acts by direct influence, and not by mere ministering 
machinery ? 

Mr. Babbage, we should observe, takes special care to guard 
his conclusions against the charge that they may lead to 
fatalism. The prevision of an omniscient Intelligence cannot 
affect the freedom of action on the part of man, for all the con- 
sequences of human volition being anticipated by the Creator, 
would be taken into account in the scheme of Providence ; and, 
on the part of the Deity, an event which happens to-day cannot 
be said to have been less optional because it was decided upon 
before the foundations of the earth were laid. 

There are several other curious topics discussed in this 
Bridgewater Treatise Extraordinary. It is here that Mr. Babbage 
expresses bis faith in the startling doctrine, which has so often 
been turned to solemn account, that no word or action can ever 
be wholly eliminated from the records of nature, but that the 
air itself is a ‘ vast library, in whose pages are for ever written all 
‘that man has ever said or woman whispered. For, as any 
given impress made upon the atmosphere must be com- 
municated from particle to particle—as waves of sound, for 
instance, must continue to travel on long after they have ceased 
to be audible to mortal ears—the whoie mass will be affected 
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either directly or ultimately by that single act, however insigni- 
ficant. The aérial pulses which seemed to have died out com- 
ange might yet be ‘demonstrated by human reason to exist. 

» of the ocean. The track of every keel that has furrowed the 
surface remains registered in the future movements of the 
waters; for the displacement of one particle leads to an endless 
series of consequences, and the position of the other particles 
can never be the same precisely as it was before. Thus, 
therefore, a being possessed of unbounded powers of mathe- 
matical analysis might trace the results of any impulse on 
the fluid, or read back the history of the sea in its own 
billows. And so too—since action and reaction are always 
equal—the solid frame of the earth may serve as a stereo- 
typed record both of the transactions of nature and of the 
proceedings of its inhabitants; for not only the heavings 
of the greatest earthquakes, but the little local tremors which 
the stamp of a human foot may produce, may all be said 
to have left their memorials in the ground. Nay, not a single 
limb of the body can be stirred without altering the disposition 
of its atoms, and influencing its subsequent movements ; and 
therefore a man’s very dust might be compelled by an adequate 
Intelligence, sitting in moral inquest over his remains, to yield 
up evidence of his doings throughout life. Terrible thoughts 
these, but what if they are true? Is it not awful to reflect that 
not only heaven and earth are prepared to bear witness against 
the transgressor, but that every particle of his own frame may 
turn ‘ king’s evidence’ against him, and assist in consigning him 
to his doom ? 

This treatise is styled a Fragment, and the designation is 
conspicuously correct. There are broken chapters, interrupted 
arguments, and typographical gaps, which must be traversed 
by the help of printers’ dashes. But it is a work of marked 
ability, filled with so much quaint and original speculation, and 
above all charged with so much suggestive power, that the 
reader, however greatly he may dissent from many of the 
author’s views, will be disposed to wish that, instead of one 
interloping treatise on the Bridgewater domain, there had been a 
dozen. 

The ‘Economy of Machinery and Manufactures’ is a produc- 
tion of a much less speculative cast. Here the writer whom we 
have just seen employed in investigating some of the abstrusest 
problems of the universe, and throwing what light human skill 
can command into the dark places of mystery, dives into work- 
shops and factories, where he brings the same acute and 
ingenious intellect to bear upon the commonest mechanical 
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operations. And truly it is a pleasant thing to observe how the 
simplest implements, the most prosaic processes, become instinct 


work? ‘ Yes,’ was the reply, ‘it is a very nice book ; Just the 
‘ kind of book that anybody could have written,’ From a dandy, 
any other shape) can well be expected, for the obvious reason 
that if he had any brains worth mentioning he would emplo 

them on something better than mere dress. But in this case the 
coxcomb had unwittingly paid the author one of the highest 
compliments an author can possibly receive. Here was a book 


himself that he understood the whole. We call this the triumph 
of good composition. The power of grasping thoughts forcibly — 
I 
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Thoughts seem to flash out of them which an ordinary observer | 
never suspected, but which, when educed, appear so natural that | 
it is a matter of surprise they were ever overlooked. There are | I 
few greater literary luxuries than to meet with a book which a 
opens out a new vein of reflection, or guides you through a 
humble paths into some picturesque region, where every object yi | 
is @ surprise and a gladness to the eye. To compare things | 
sensuous with things intellectual, it is like sitting down to a Lad 
table where you expected cold mutton but find turtle or smoking ie 
venison. Mr. Babbage was right in assuming that the difficulty | 
of understanding manufacturing processes had been greatly ‘t 
overrated, and that it was competent for any person of moderate =| 
education to comprehend ‘their general principles and mutual | 
‘relations.’ He was right, too, in asserting that the workshops Hi 
of the country contained a rich mine of knowledge, where men of 3 
leisure and intelligence might pass many a long hour with 5 
unspeakable advantage. But then, fortunately, Mr. Babbage had A 
an eye which could discover philosophy in wheels and spindles, tt 
and a pen which could describe their doings with marvellous i | 
power. Not long after the publication of his book there " 
appeared another under nearly the same title, and upon nearly aa | 
the same subject, from the hand of Dr. Ure; but, without 
intending to disparage the latter performance (which indeed od 
addressed itself more to the details than the principles of factory H 
operations), it would be impossible to collate the two without : 
recognising the superior charm, both of thought and execution, a 
which belongs to the first. Mr. Rogers, the poet, once asked a ai 
top whom he met 
such consummate skill and mastery, that a popinjay, with a soul ; 
incapable of soaring above buttons and cravats, could follow his 
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of seeing things clearly, with their forms and outlines sharply 
defined—is the fundamental condition of success ; and if to this 
faculty of perception there be added the faculty of expression, 
the reader is borne along on a stream so smooth, and gentle, and 
glassy that he scarcely knows he is in motion. The ideas pro- 
duced in his mind are called up so naturally that he fancies he 
could have originated them all himself—nay more, he begins to 
imagine that they are actually his own, and that the author is 
simply ‘ blowing the bellows, whilst he is the real performer on 
the organ. Mr. Babbage’s work is precisely one which very few 
persons could have written; for its wonderful lucidity, its 
enviable elegance of style, and its boundless fertility of illustra- 
tion are such as Mr. Popinjay could not have imitated for an 
instant, had he been offered a million of money. 

The design of the ‘Economy’ is to show the advantages arising 
from the use of tools and machinery—the power that is gained, 
the time that is saved, the idle materials that are turned to 
profitable account. Every implement invented lessens the 
quantity of labour required. If, for example, a force of 650 
were necessary to drag a stone weighing about 1,000 lbs. across 
a floor of planks, the man who bethought him of introducing 
rollers would find that a force of 28 was sufficient ; the ‘ balance’ 
of his energy (to use an Americanism) he might retain in his 
system, or apply to some other task. A savage, in chopping up 
a tree with his adze or hatchet to procure boards, must waste the 
larger portion of his timber, and obtain only a miserable specimen 
or two at best. A European, with his hand-saw or circular 
saws, would divide the same trunk into a number of planks, 
sacrificing only the portion which was ground into dust. But, 
if he were dealing with the more valuable kinds of woods, 
where it is desirable that nothing should be squandered, he may 
employ Mr. Brunel's machine ; for there the blades will slice it 
into thin shavings with as little loss as there is in cutting up a 
loaf of bread. And so, commencing with principles like these, 
the author proceeds to unfold the philosophy of mechanism, and 
to illustrate it by examples equally racy and instructive. We 
need scarcely say that ingenuity is the prominent quality in Mr. 
Babbage’s mind. We believe he can scarcely see a lock without 
wishing to pick it—in a scientific way, of course. Indeed, he 
tells us that this is a favourite subject—we don’t say occupation 
—with him ; so much so, that he once wrote a paper on the art 
of opening all locks, and concluded it by suggesting a plan for 
partially defeating his own scheme! And great was the joy of 
the author when, on comparing notes with the famous Hobbs 
at the Exhibition of 1851, he found that this gentleman’s method 
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of frustrating burglars was identical with his own. Could such 
an accomplished mechanician fail to write an interesting work 
on the uses of machines? The volume enjoyed, as it deserved, 
an extensive sale. Three thousand copies were called for by the 
public in the short space of two months. But in one particular 
Mr. Babbage was unfortunate. He had contrived to rouse the 
wrath of the booksellers, and those gentlemen naturally withheld 
the light of their patronage from the work. They did worse, for 
some of them threw impediments in the way of its circulation ; 
and when the author, desirous of testing the fact, bespoke a copy 
at the shop of a dealer of high respectability, to whom he was 
personally unknown, the latter actually declined to procure him 
one. The ground of hostility on the part of the bibliopoles was 
that Mr. Babbage charged them with having entered into a sort 
of league, tacit or express, to engross a much larger share of the 
profits of publications than was meet: they dipped a little too 
deeply into the pocket of the author on the one hand, and of the 
public on the other. Taking the case of his own production, 
published at 6s. the volume, he showed that out of £915 obtained 
for the impression, £247 was consumed in paper, printing, and 
taxes, £362 was absorbed by the publisher and _ bookseller, 
whilst £306 only remained for the writer. Considering that the 
vendors expended but little capital and incurred but little risk, 
the philosopher thought that their per-centage upon human 
genius was somewhat larger than the interests of literature 
required. 

But there is another character in which Mr. Babbage has 
acquired so much distinction, that to omit all allusion to it would 
be as disgraceful as to leave out all reference to his Calculating 
Engine. He is the champion of all sick and studious persons in 
London : he is the implacable foe of all who grind the organ, 
beat the drum, or blow the bagpipe, in the public streets. There 
are many, doubtless, who think that his hostility to these 
musical nuisances is a pure ‘craze” But the case of the 
lamented Leech is too significant to admit of such an easy, 
though unhandsome interpretation. No one who has tried hard 
thinking, and especially that sort of thinking which demands 
the persistent concentration of the faculties, will be of opinion 
that the play of the intellect can be facilitated by a running 
accompaniment from a hurdy-gurdy. If Newton had been 
haunted day and night by Italian boys and Highland pipers, 
is it very likely that he would have worked out his magnificent 
deductions from the fall of an apple or the perpetual tumblings 
of the moon towards the earth? It is all very well to tell us 
that Archimedes was so profoundly absorbed in his geometrical 
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studies as to be perfectly insensible to the uproar of a sacked 
city ; but then nobody really believes that he was such a goose 
or such a demi-god. 

Now our philosopher declares, in his own arithmetical way, 
that at least one-fourth of his own working power has been 
destroyed by the musical pests which infest the streets of the 
metropolis. He objects that an income-tax on the brain of 25 
per cent. is rather too large an impost to be levied with pro- 
priety on the one hand, or tolerated with patience on the other. 
Yet the destruction of valuable time is an evil not to be com- 
pared with the mischief inflicted upon invalids. In London 
it is computed that about 47 persons out of every thousand 
are always on the sick list; and these poor sufferers are fre- 
quently doomed to listen to the clang of some brawling brass 
band, or, worse still, to the doleful whine of some ‘distressed 
‘family,’ which finds it pleasanter to travel the country upon 
the strength of the ‘Portuguese Hymn’ than to labour at the 
loom. The author mentions a friend, a magistrate, who was 
almost driven to distraction during the last six months of his 
life by the persecutions of the street performers. An officer 
afflicted with a nervous disorder was conveyed to London by his 
wife for the benefit of medical advice ; but, unfortunately, the 
couple took a house in a small square which was cruelly 
patronized by the grinders ; the patient, whose condition had 
begun to improve under skilful treatment, was soon thrown 
back, and worked into such a state of irritation, that Mr. 
Babbage is afraid to do more than hint darkly at the result. 
Nay, the very policemen, who, as a class, may be supposed to 
enjoy a cast-iron constitution—lady-like nerves being, of course, 
inadmissible into the Force—complain that the rest which duty 
frequently requires them to take by day is harshly invaded by 
these professional tormentors. Nor are these the sole evils 
debited to the account of wandering melodists. Time after time 
horses have been frightened and their riders thrown, or carriages 
carried off in panic, and pedestrians bruised or mutilated. In 
October, 1861, a cart was proceeding along Old St. Pancras-road 
at the moment when a German band was performing: the 
animal was startled by the crash of the drum, pitched its driver 
head foremost from his seat, and dashed in amongst a group of 
children who were standing in the street. Six poor boys were 
found lying on the ground, maimed by the wheels of the vehicle, 
which had passed over their bodies, and in some instances pro- 
bably crippled them for life. 

Now, as no champion of the public peace appeared, Mr. 
Babbage attempted to grapple with the grievance himself. He 
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found that there was a law on the subject, but a law conceived 
in a spirit of such amazing simplicity, that it threw upon a 
householder the duty of requiring the practitioner to desist—a 
rich provision, in sooth, for it told the troubler where the shoe 
pinched, and where he might pour forth his most malicious 
music, or hope to receive his best bribe to depart. To send out a 
housemaid upon this errand was absurd, for, even supposing that. 
she could convey a reprimand to a fellow who understood nothing 
but Italian or German, might she not privately invite him to play 
on just on purpose to drive her master mad? Mr. Babbage, 
therefore, found it necessary to dart out upon the offenders him- 
self—a very humiliating function for an eminent pbilosopher ; 
but the scamps were not to be terrified by mere fulminations. 
He therefore summoned a few before the magistrates, and had 
them convicted—a vigorous measure, which had its effect upon 
the culprits themselves ; but no sooner were they banished than 
others pressed into their places, and their arch-enemy discovered 
that, like the illustrious Mrs. Partington, he might as well attempt 
to mop out the Atlantic. 

To make the matter worse, Mr. Babbage’s efforts to suppress 
the disturbers of the peace exposed him to much annoyance 
from his neighbours. Some of them would entreat, and doubtless 
in sundry instances bribe a barrel-organist, or a bagpiper, to 
favour the philosopher with a visit. Occasionally a chorus 
would be extemporised to add to the charms of the performance. 
It must have been quite a spectacle to see the exasperated 
mathematician trailing a musician to custody, followed by a mob 
of children and vagabonds, sometimes amounting to a hundred 
in number, who saluted him with divers uncomplimentary 
epithets, stopped when he turned round to observe them, 
and then resumed their noisy march whenever he proceeded. 
Not unfrequently he has been threatened with personal injury, 
or the destruction of his property. ‘ You deserve,’ said a man to 
him one day, ‘to have your house burnt, and yourself in it, and 
‘I will do it for you, you old villain!’ To hear his name called 
out in an insulting tone under his windows, or as he passed 
along the streets, was a comparatively mild form of persecu- 
tion; and to have dead cats cast down into his area, or stones 
thrown through his panes, was a delicate tribute of animosity 
frequently paid. In two or three instances neighbours went to 
the expense of procuring damaged wind instruments, upon 
which they could not play, but from which they extracted the 
most villainous noises they could produce. All honour, say we, 
to the man who has battled so bravely with a great social 
annoyance ; for who that considers the economy alone of the 
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question can hesitate to admit that a life of street melody is 
a life of organized idleness, and that the performer, so far from 
serving his generation in any useful capacity, might just as well 
spend his existence in spinning tops, or grinding the air at 
a treadmill. 

Then, too, we might glance at Mr. Babbage in the character 
of a courtier, for he gives us a couple of chapters on his expe- 
rience in that capacity. Let us confine ourselves to the amusing 
account he offers of Dr. Dalton’s presentation at a levée. It 
occurred to our author that some public notice of the venerable 
chemist by his Sovereign (William IV.) would not only be 
acceptable to the latter, but might be regarded as a graceful 
tribute of respect to science at large. But there were difficulties 
in the way. A Quaker could not be expected to carry a sword, 
even without the remotest intention of slaying any one, and con- 
sequently he could not appear in the ordinary Court garb. It 
was therefore suggested that he should wear his robes as an 
Oxford doctor of laws. But here another difficulty arose. Those 
robes were scarlet, and to the member of a4 persuasion whose 
chromatic indulgences were mostly confined to a sober drab, it 
was feared that such a carnal colour would prove fatally objec- 
tionable. Fortunately, however, it was remembered that Dalton 
laboured under ‘colour blindness,’ and could not see much 
difference between a soldier’s coat and a verdant grass plat. 
Another questionable point then presented itself. Might not a 
follower of Fox think it his duty to wear his velvet cap in the 
Presence itself? This danger, however, was obviated by inform- 
ing him that the article was carried in the hand as a badge of 
office, and not as a covering for the head. All preliminary 
obstacles being thus surmounted, Mr. Babbage put his friend in 
training ; that is to say, he arranged a number of chairs so as to 
represent the various Court functionaries, and placed the great 
chemist in the centre to represent the King. The calculator then 
pretended to enter the apartment as the presentee, and laid his 
card on a certain seat, which personated, with tolerable efficiency, 
the lord in waiting, whose duty it was to receive the names of 
the visitors ; after which he proceeded towards the Sovereign, 
kissed the Royal hand, and then, passing along the rest of the 
array of chairs, emerged from the charmed circle—an accredited 
courtier. On the morning of the eventful day—undoubtedly the 
proudest in the history of many an individual, if we may judge 
from the frequency with which it is referred to as a grand era in 
their chronology—another rehearsal took place. Dalton was 
perfect in his part. In the ante-chamber his scarlet costume 
attracted some attention, and certain dignitaries of the Church 
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were surprised (‘electrified,’ we are told) to learn that those 
vivid robes concealed the sedate attire of a Quaker. Such a 

henomenon was rare at Court. On the presentation, his 

ajesty entered into conversation with his distinguished subjeet 
in so affable a manner that some of the spectators could not 
refrain from expressing their astonishment; for Mr. Babbage 
heard one official ask another, in the polite phraseology which is 
scarcely attainable in private drawing-rooms, ‘ Who the devil is 
‘the fellow the King keeps talking to so long?’ 

But if philosophers are not always the men to make good 
courtiers, still less should we expect them to make efficient 
electioneering agents. Candidates in general don’t care much to 
have eminent chemists or eminent mathematicians upon their 
committees; they prefer people of a much more mundane 
turn, and place greater reliance upon the aid of intriguing lawyers 
and beer-house politicians. Mr. Babbage, however, has had 
considerable experience in those faction fights which periodically 
rage in our island, and must doubtless have astonished his 
colleagues by his scientific mode of conducting a contest and 
foraging for votes. No idle gentleman who looks upon an 
election as a fortunate device for dissipating his ennui could 
plunge into the fray with more enthusiasm than the great 
calculator seems to have done. Having been appointed chairman 
of committee in the Devonshire interest at the contest for the 
University of Cambridge in the year 1829, he made it a point to 
be at his post at an early hour in the morning, and there he 
remained until midnight. In fact, when the most ardent of his 
confederates had retired to recruit their energies in sleep, or on 
brandy-and-water, Mr. Babbage might often be found alone in 
the committee-room, working laboriously for the good of his 
‘country,’ which word is sometimes spelt in a very curious fashion, 
and in this instance sounded marvellously like ‘ Cavendish.’ Not 


only was he well ‘up’ in electioneering ‘ dodges,’ but it is amusing. 


to observe the philosophical aspect he gives to those ingenious 
arts which are in vogue for ensuring purity of representation— 
that is, for carrying your man at any price. He tells us archly 
how to ‘eliminate’ from a committee any really honest individual 
who may have the astonishing credulity to believe that an election 
may be managed upon strictly honourable principles, and whose 
virtue might therefore prove obstructive to the common cause. 
The dangerous person, for example, may be despatched to some 
ally at a distance on a mission which is to be represented as 
strictly confidential; and this ally is instructed to amuse or 
humour him for a time. Meanwhile the manceuvre which he 
(poor simpleton) would have opposed has been executed, and the 
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committee, without losing the credit his character confers, may 
soothe him by declaring that he had no share whatever in a 
questionable transaction. With charming frankness Mr. Babbage 
intimates that in a University contest, where the clerical franchise 
largely predominates, the chairman should have a private list of 
voters, indicating the nature of each man’s ‘ expectations,’ the 
source from which he anticipates promotion, the age of the 
‘impediment’ (a pleasing, complimentary form of speech), the 
state of the impediment’s health, and the chances of his advance- 
ment in life, or, we presume, by death. ‘Possessed of a 
‘full knowledge of all these circumstances, a paragraph in a 
‘newspaper regretting the alarming state of the health of some 
‘eminent divine will frequently decide the oscillations even of a 
‘ cautious voter.’ 

Another electioneering rule of brilliant utility is also candidly 
enunciated. Ascertain who are the personal enemies of your 
opponent. A catalogue of his foes may, under skilful manage- 
ment, be converted into a list of your friends. Indeed, if this 
vein of animosity be well worked, you may extract from it some 
of the strongest support of which the case will admit. It is too 
true, as our author remarks, that men will frequently give them- 
selves ten times as much trouble to crush a person they hate as 
to serve a person they profess to admire. Much also depends 
upon the choice of a proper (that is to say, a decidedly improper) 
committee to arrange as to the pairing of electors who may find 
it inconvenient to vote. Mr. Babbage tells us that he generally 
fixed on two of the sharpest retainers of his party, and gave them 
absolute powers of decision, forbidding all appeal to himself. 
For this interdict the reader will have no difficulty in discovering 
an adequate reason. On one occasion a supporter of the adverse 
interest boasted that his friends had outwitted their opponents 
by playing off a person who was disabled by a broken limb against 
an elector of opposite principles who was perfectly sound. Feeling 
convinced that his agents were not likely to have matched a spiked 
gun against a serviceablecannon, Mr. Babbage took the first oppor- 
tunity of asking one of them for an explanation. ‘We knew 
‘ perfectly well,’ was the reply, ‘that the man’s arm was broken, 
‘but our man, whom we paired off against him, had no vote.’ 

We do not, of course, imagine that our author reveals the 
intrigues of a Committee-room in a spirit of approval, or that he 
gives his sanction in a general way to the loose ethics of an 
election. But it must be admitted that if the British repre- 
sentative system is one of the highest developments of liberty, 
it is sometimes exercised at a cost of honour and honesty which 
might well call a blush to the cheek of a less moral nation than 
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our own. For even where direct corruption may be out of the 
question, what can be more significant than the statement made 
to Mr. Babbage, ‘that every really working member of the 
‘committee which a few years before had managed the election 
‘of Copley for the University of Cambridge had already been 
‘rewarded by place or advancement? My two most active 
‘ lieutenants (continues the philosopher) in the two contests for 
‘Cambridge to which I have referred were not neglected. One 
‘of them shortly after became a Master in Chancery, and the 
‘other had a place in India’ This certainly indicates the 
existence of gratitude in quarters where it is not always ex- 
pected ; but the reader’s joy at the recognition of this virtue 
will be considerably impaired by the reflection, that when men 
render political services their little accounts are generally 
presented to John Bull, and that the debts a successful can- 
didate may incur are often discharged out of the pockets of the 
nation. 

Still, spite of his great talents and of his public labours (for 
such they may be called), fortune does not appear to have 
treated Mr. Babbage with peculiar benignity. He enumerates 
many of the offices he missed, and draws up a catalogue of the 
disappointments he has been fated to undergo. In 1816 he 
applied for the Professorship of Mathematics in the East India 
College at Haileybury, with a salary of £500 a-year; but, 
though recommended by Ivory and Playfair, he was told by a 
director that without interest, whatever might be his ability, 
it was impossible for a candidate to succeed. In 1819 he fixed 
his eye upon the Chair of Mathematics at Edinburgh, and 
fortified himself with testimonials from Lacroix, Biot, and 
Laplace, but was rejected because he had not the honour of 
being a Scotchman. Later on, he applied for a seat at the 
Board of Longitude, an office to which a small stipend of £100 
a-year was attached ; but on soliciting Sir Joseph Banks for his 
assistance, he found that he was hopelessly in the President’s 
black books, on account of the part he had played in the 
establishment of the Astronomical Society. In 1824 he was 
invited to become the director-in-chief of an Assurance Office 
then in course of formation, with a salary of £1,500, and liberty 
to practice as a private actuary, which might have added another 
£1,000 to his annual income; but, alas, after three months’ 
hard labour, the scheme was abandoned, and he, like the other 

romoters, had to pay £100 towards the expenses incurred. 
Tis his connection with this abortive institution, however, 
one useful result arose, for it led him to compose a treatise on 
life assurance, which has done good service in its day, and which 
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pleased his father so highly that during the last two years of his 
existence he read it no less than three times. In 1846 the 
Mastership of the Mint was at the disposal of Government. 
This was an office peculiarly fitted for a man of science, and 
especially for a man who dealt with mechanism like a magician. 
Mr. Babbage accordingly preferred his claim. But a sop was 
needed for a politician, and to a politician the valuable post 
was assigned. Mr. Sheil was the lucky individual who stepped 
into the shoes once worn by the illustrious Newton. Twice 
again thesame office became vacant; but the calculator found that 
he had not sufficient interest in high places to enable him to ca 
the day. When the Registrar-Generalship of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages was instituted in 1835, he made some inquiries 
respecting the new berth, but soon learnt that it was intended 
for a relative of one Secretary of State; and when the death 
of the occupant occurred he was informed, on making similar 
advances, that the appointment was required for the relative of 
another Secretary of State. On two occasions, also, Mr. Babbage 
requested the honour of a Commissionership of Railways ; but 
in both instances his mechanical genius and his railway expe- 
rience were reckoned of no account as against the claims of 
military men. Nay, science itself seems to have joined in 
the conspiracy against one of its most remarkable sons ; for 
when in 1826 the Royal Society lost one of its secretaries, 
and Mr. Babbage was not only proposed, but actually assured 
that he should be selected, Sir Humphrey Davy overthrew the 
arrangement by asserting his right to fill up the office in his 
character of President, and summarily installing Mr. Children. 
His appointment to the Lucasian Professorship of Mathematics 
at Cambridge—the Chair of Newton—is the only honour, says 
he, ‘I ever received in my own country.’ 

It will be seen from what has been said that this autobio- 
graphical sketch is an amusing as well as a suggestive work. 
Desultory it certainly is, and (for such a master of composition) 
sometimes slovenly in its style. There is little order or method 
observed, and the reader must be content to pass from topic to 
topic, and from chapter to chapter, with scarcely more connection 
than subsists between the articles in an Encyclopedia. This 
would be a great fault in a more formal production, but ina 
gossipping book like the present it may readily be pardoned. 
Mr. Babbage’s pursuits, and his well-merited celebrity, have 
brought him into contact with many persons of distinction ; 
and he has, therefore, been able to stud his pages with many 
racy reminiscences. With the Duke of Wellington he had 
frequent intercourse, and he tells us how the great captain, 
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on some Court occasion, was mistaken for a beef-eater or a 
palace attendant, by a little dumpy man who could not see 
what was going on, and how his grace, upon being appealed 
to by the little dumpy man, procured him a place where he 
could witness the ceremony without obstruction—how Mr. B. 
met the duke one day at dinner, after seeing him only a short 
time before in St. James’s-street, and on expressing surprise 
that his grace could have been at Apsley House during the 
interval to dress for the occasion, was informed that he had 
ordered his carriage to the House of Lords, and changed his 
attire in the vehicle—or how the hero of a hundred fights, 
on being asked by some cool querist how he had managed 
to thrash all Napoleon’s marshals in succession, replied that 
he could not exactly explain the circumstance, but thought 
that if any unexpected incident turned up in the midst of a 
battle to derange the whole programme, ‘he could perhaps 
‘ organize another plan more quickly than most of them.’ 

Referring to Mr. Rogers, Mr. Babbage informs us that the 
poet declared he had never written more than four, or at the 
utmost six, lines of verse in any one day of his life ; and as an 
example of imaginative power far higher than any to be 
found in the works of the banker-bard, we learn that once when 
the latter sat at dinner with his back to a window consisting 
of a single sheet of glass, he fancied that it was open, and 
caught cold in consequence; an incident which Mr. Babbage 
‘ capped,’ by stating that when he was unexpectedly detained 
in the country and had no night-cap, he tied a bit of string 
round his head and went to sleep in safety, feeling assured 
that this ideal gear would preserve him from taking cold. 

An anecdote of Brunel is worth recall. Whilst occupied in 
experimenting on railway motion, Mr. Babbage felt it expedient 
on one occasion to make a trip on a Sunday, as that was the 
only day on which the line was clear. He found that it would 
be necessary to travel on the north (or wrong) rail, as there was 
some obstruction on the south. The fireman, however, was 
not forthcoming at the appointed hour, and whilst waiting 
for him, a messenger arrived to say that the proper line 
was now free. Shortly afterwards an engine was seen approach- 
ing, and on stopping at the station, Mr. Brunel alighted. 
He had missed the only train of the day, and having ordered 
out a special engine, had driven the whole way at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour, Mr. Babbage informed him that but 
for the absence of the fireman he should have met him on 
the same line of rail, travelling at a speed of forty miles, and 
with a weight of thirty tons of iron in his waggons to give them 
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a fearful momentum. What would Brunel have done? The 
question was put like a philosopher, and answered like a 
philosopher too. The latter replied, that in case he had seen 
such a train approaching he would have put on all the steam 
he could command, in the hope of overpowering the rival engine 
by the impetus of his own. 

But higher than the mere pleasure this work affords is the 
lesson of energy and intrepidity it inculcates. We have here 
glimpses of an intellect which seems never to have quailed 
before any difficulties, however formidable they might appear, 
however insuperable they might ultimately prove. There is 
an air of boundless potentiality about Mr. Babbage’s schemes 
which inspires us with respect for his noble audacity. Whatever 
may have been the practical outcome of this philosopher’s 
researches, his life, as exhibited in this fragmentary form, is 
calculated to afford a splendid stimulus to students of every 
class; for it exhibits a rare picture of perseverance, untiring 
devotion, and of true homage to the most arduous of pursuits. 


Arr. V.—(1.) Zhe Supernatural in Relation to the Natural. By the 
Rev. James M‘Cosu, D.L.D. Macmillan. 1862. 


(2.) The Christ of the Gospels and the Christ of Modern Criticism. 
By the Rev. Joun Tutxocu, D.D. Macmillan. 1864. 


(3.) The Restoration of Belief. By Isaac Taytor. A New Edition. 
Macmillan. 1864. 

(4.) Nature and the Supernatural, as together Constituting the One 
System of God. By Horace Busunett, D.D. Strahan. 1861. 


(5.) Melanges d’ Histoire Religieuse. Par Eymunp Scuerer. Paris: 
Levy. 1864. 


‘NOTHING indicates better than this question of miracle what 
‘ are the variations of opinion. Up to the last century the world 
‘ believed in the supernatural, and the supernatural answered all 
‘ objections. At present arguments of that order have not only 
‘become feebler, they have become compromising ; and whilst 
‘ formerly the miracle served as proof, it is now itself in need of 
‘ proof.* These words of M. Scherer, occurring in a review of 
the ‘ Essays and Reviews, define the position in which we find 
ourselves at the commencement of this article. The super- 
natural is assailed on every hand. Men like the writer of this 

* Scherer ‘ Melanges,’ p. 225. 
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sentence, who once believed in it, and even wrote in agonizing 
tone about the necessity of that belief, have abandoned it, and 
a cry of triumph is rising from the ranks of the sceptical over the 
fall of one of the great fortresses of the faith. If we ask the 
reason of this, the same writer proceeds to tell us :— 

‘The change is attributable much less to the discussions of 
rationalists than to the insensible influence of facts. The general 
considerations on the impossibility or the inutility of an extra- 
ordinary intervention of the Deity, the reasonings of Hume on the 
insufficiency of testimony to establish a supernatural fact—all 
these had not in all probability sufficed to produce that incurable 
distrust which has crept into the modern spirit on the subject of the 
marvellous, and which renders us insensible to all the demonstra- 
tions of the ancient apology. The incredulity of which I speak is a 
result of experience. We have too often seen tradition vanish 
before scrutiny, legend dissolve in contact with a severer method, 
the marvellous disappear under the processes of criticism, not to be 
on our guard against accounts of that kind. The study of nature 
has acted in a manner more efficacious still, although more indirect. 
The idea of laws of nature, the order of the universe, the close 
relation of cause and effect, have taken possession of our intelli- 
gence, and have thus become the very foundation and the rule of 
certitude. 


It would seem as if there were currents in human thought 
which, like the tides of ocean, are obedient to some external 
influence ; and that hence each age has displayed its own type 
of speculation upon the grandest objects of human inquiry. 
Sometimes the repose of luxury has given a dreamy character to 
the thoughts of a period ; at other times, the trumpet tongue of 
some great national danger has roused the minds of men to an 
epic grandeur of thought and utterance. In the same manner 
does every new movement of the general mind in any particular 
direction affect every other movement, and each great revolu- 
tion in science or philosophy has made itself felt in every other 
department of human inquiry. The revival of letters stirred the 
slumbering powers of intellectual life into vigorous growth and 
activity. The Reformation soon transfused its influence even 
into politics, and changed the current of ordinary life. The 
method of Bacon realized the prediction of its originally intended 
title by giving a new impulse and direction to physical inquiry, 
which promises to continue while mind is inquisitive and nature 
retains a secret. The revival of speculative philosophy in the 
last century has already made itself universally felt, and at this 
moment contends with physical science for the place of pre- 
eminence. It isin the nature of things that religious thought 
must share in every new influence ; and as it is the deepest and 
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most pervasive, it must share to the largest extent. Many men 
have but little interest in physical knowledge or philosophical 
speculation as such ; but most persons feel that religion is of 

rimary importance. If they believe it, their all of existence is 
i up with it ; if they do not believe it, the struggle to shake 
off its grasp upon the root fibres of their nature is often life-long; 
and each becomes interested in speculation from its bearing 
upon this great question. Hence it comes to pass that, both 
in the clash of conflict and in the quiet seclusion of meditation, 
the reigning or antagonistic systems of science and philosophy 
determine the form in which religious thought shall be con- 
ceived and expressed, and our extra-religious speculation 
obtrudes its presence into the sanctuary. It is idle to rebel 
against this intrusive presence; come it will, and it will not 
depart at our bidding. If religion becomes a form of human 
thought—and if it does not theology is impossible—then the 
influences of the age, which are present to the minds of thinkers, 
will be brought to bear upon it; and the utmost which its 
friends can do is to oblige all other forms of thought to keep 
their place in relation to it, to know and observe the limits within 
which they are by their nature confined, and thus secure, as 
far as possible, the higher reaches of the religious life from their 
impertinent intrusion. 

The supernatural evidences of revealed religion have not 
escaped the operation of the universal law. Those who wit- 
nessed with sincere hearts the miracles of Christ saw in them 
the action of a present God, and exclaimed, ‘A great prophet 
‘is risen up amongst us, and God hath visited his people ;’ while 
those who had previously believed felt their faith confirmed and 
their spirits comforted. Supernatural manifestations, though 
not much referred to by the early Christian apologists, must 
have produced a powerful effect upon the Christian commu- 
nity; for all the earlier assailants of the faith were evidently 
troubled with them. In subsequent days of superstitious dark- 
ness uncommon events were transmuted into miracles, and 
stories, miraculously fabulous, were circulated about the super- 
natural deeds of long-deceased or non-existent saints. But 
when the light of classic literature and a restored Bible, and 
subsequently of renovated science, shone upon those twilight 
realms, these spectres of a dreamy imagination flitted away ; and 
it is not difficult to discern, according to the prevalence of the 
humanistic or biblical element among the promoters or sup- 
porters of the Reformation, an occasional under-tone of scepticism 
mingling with the defiant challenge or the victorious argument 
of the more earnest and religious associates. The restawration 
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of the sciences, and the consequent confirmation of the truth 
respecting fixed law and undeviating sequences in nature, 
brought out a stronger antagonism to the miraculous, which, 
with more or less of popularity, has continued until now, when 
it may be said to have reached its culminating point. In the 
seventeenth century faith in the supernatural was strong and 
spiritual in its character. Miracles were insisted upon by the 
defenders of the Scriptures in such a manner as proved that 
they were felt to be a part of the Divine revelation, though the 
thought itself was not very definitely expressed. But in the 
eighteenth century—the age of English infidelity and cold 
apologetics—they had generally sunk into mere defences of 
the faith, or forces which, if handled with a certain skill, might 
do good service against the enemy. Divines regarded them as 
weapons of heavenly temper with which to assail and put to 
rout the legions of infidelity ; and having, with what power they 
could command, applied them to this purpose with various suc- 
cess, they rested content, and did not feel it necessary to examine 
into the nature of the instruments themselves. What could be 
expected from this low view of these wonderful works of God, 
when combined with coldness in religion, and expressed in the 
spirit of mere advocacy, but that scepticism should turn away 
with increased hostility from the truth, and use all the means 
which science placed within its reach to overturn those defences. 
Since then these means have multiplied. On the one hand, 
physical science has extended its conquests without pause or 
interruption, nature’s uniformities have been revealed in a more 
commanding manner, the known realm of law has been largely 
extended, and men occupying such vantage ground have thought 
themselves entitled to smile complacently at all belief in the 
supernatural, because they fancied they knew better. On the 
other hand, metaphysical speculation, as indulged by Schelling 
and Hegel, soaring into transcendental altitudes, fancied that 
it enjoyed the vision of the absolute, and had discovered, in 
its pantheistic reveries, that a miracle is impossible. Dr. 
Strauss, without the shadow of a reason given, announces this 
admirable conclusion to the world as an absolute certainty. 
‘Indeed, he declares, ‘no just notion of the true nature of 
‘history is possible without a perception of the inviolability of 
‘the chain of second causes and of the «impossibility of 
‘miracles,* Long before, Hume had occupied precisely the 
same ground, as he shows in his famous essay, when, having 
enumerated certain reputed miracles, he asks, ‘What have we 
‘to oppose to such a cloud of witnesses, but the absolute 
* ‘Life of Jesus,’ vol. i. p. 64, English edition. 
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‘ impossibility or miraculous nature of the events which they 
‘relate?’* The late Baden Powell avowed similar opinions. 
In his essay he says :— 

‘In an age of physical research like the present, all highly 
cultivated minds and duly advanced intellects have imbibed more 
or less the lessons of the inductive philosophy, and have, at least 
in some measure, learned to appreciate the grand foundation con- 
ception of universal law—to pag naps the impossibility of ... .. 
any modification whatsoever in the existing conditions of material 
agents, unless through the invariable operation of a series of 
eternally-impressed consequences, following in some necessary chain 
of orderly connection—however imperfectly known to us.’+ 


M. Rénan holds language of a similar character: ‘The notion 
‘of the supernatural, with its impossibilities, did not appear 
‘until the day when the experimental science of nature was 
‘born. t We cannot but wonder how, with such a view settled 
and proved, all these gentlemen should have resorted to other 
methods of destroying the evidences for miracles. It would 
have sufficed for the conviction of the. world if they 
had only given us proof of the impossibility of such occur- 
rences ; but not one of them has done so. From the confident 
style of their utterance, one would be led to expect the proof to 


_ be of the most direct and satisfactory character. But if it is so, 


they have not shown it, and without a single exception have 
fallen back upon some other line of objection than the impossi- 
bility of miracles in the nature of things. Hume has endea- 
voured to show that it is much more probable that men should 
lie than that a miracle should be wrought. Strauss has endea- 
voured to convict the writers of the Gospels of drawing upon 
their imagination for their facts. Rénan has relegated the 
whole of the supernatural to the region of legend, without 
taking much trouble with it; while Powell, who never pos- 
sessed much original power of thought, supplements by philo- 
sophical blundering and strength of assertion what he has 
borrowed from Hume. Scherer has not, so far as we have 
discovered, yet reached the position in which the impossibility 
of miracles can be asserted by him ; but he evidently regards 
all testimony as of equal weight in such cases, and takes his 
parallels from the Acta Sanctorum. We are still wanting a 
demonstration of the impossibility ; the assertion is made, but 
without an atom of proof. 

It must be clear to every one who thinks, that the destruction 
of the idea of the supernatural would be the destruction of 


* ‘Works,’ vol. iv. p. 146, ed. 1836." t+ ‘Essays and Reviews,’ p. 133. 
‘Vie de Jésus, p. 41. 
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Christianity. It is, by its own profession, all supernatural. Its 
documents are histories of a supernatural life disclosing itself in 
frequent miraculous works, so that the attempt to separate this 
element from the life issues in such distortion of facts and in 
such inconsistent portraiture of an impossible character as the 
great sceptical artist of our day has produced in his ‘ Vie de 
‘Jésus. If we abandon the supernatural, we must abandon 
the whole of the Christian religion. We do not speak of any par- 
ticular miracle, for our antagonists do not so confine themselves, 
nor do we care to rest the issue of the contest on any selected 
fact except the resurrection of Christ. You can more easily 
remove from the woven embroidery its gorgeous ornaments 
without injury to the fabric than you can extrude miracles 
from the whole texture of the New Testament. The atmo- 
sphere in which the sacred writers lived was full of belief in 
them ; and they exhibit themselves as an all-pervasive presence 
in argument, in narrative, and in appeal. Christ himself makes 
his appeal to them as the ground of belief in him. ‘If I do 
‘not the works of my Father, believe me not. But if I do, 
‘though ye believe not me, believe the works: that ye may 
‘know, and believe, that the Father is in me, and I in him.’ 
(John x. 37, 38.) It is clear that the question we have now 
undertaken to treat is the most vital to the Christian faith ; 
and we propose to deal with the various questions raised by 
modern scepticism, while we set forth the nature and credibility 
of the miracles of Scripture, and their connection with spiritual 
truth. 

In treating of their nature we are bound to adhere with the 
most rigid exactness to the account given, and the terms by 
which they are denoted, in the Scriptures. The term in common 
use comes from the Latin miraculum, so called from the 
wonder it excites (miraculum ab admiratione*), presents them 
in their lowest aspect. The terms used to denote them in 
Scripture are repac, ‘a wonder,’ corresponding with miracle ; 
oeustov, ‘a sign ;’ Suvagte, ‘power ;’ and on one occasion, when 
the people were retiring from the presence of Christ, they said, 
in reference to what they had witnessed, ‘ We have seen strange 
‘ things (wapadoéa) to-day’ (Luke v. 26). Christ used another 
word peculiarly appropriate in his lips—zpya, ‘works.’ They 
might be wonders, signs, powers, and paradoxes to men ; to him 
they were simply his own works, no wonders or strange things 
at all. This is one of the most significant distinctions in the 
whole range of the nomenclature, whose force and beauty come 


* Thomas Aquinas ‘ Summa,’ i., qu. 105, art. 7. 
NO. LXXXI. K 
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out with greater fulness the more profoundly we study the 
records of his life. Following the guidance of the Scriptures, we 
would define a miracle as a sensible, supernatural fact, wit- 
nessing to a messenger or his message, and in character 
harmonizing with the message. This will, we think, be suffi- 
cient for all purposes ; and if we can show that such facts are 
not impossible, and have taken place, we shall have accomplished 
what was intended. 

First, then, a miracle is a sensible fact. We are not about to 
speak of opinions, or of dreams, or of visions in which the seer 
is not certain whether he is asleep or awake ; but of work per- 
formed before the wakeful sense of man—works which come out 
into the sphere of sense, however deep their roots may lie in the 
invisible. Neither have we anything to do with sacramental 
miracles, in which priests pretend to regenerate souls by the 
application of water to the body, or to change bread and wine 
into the person of the Lord Jesus. These are not sensible 
transactions, nor do we believe them. 

Secondly, they are supernatural. By this we mean something 
not according to, but above, the usual, observed, and understood 
uniformities of nature. It is not according to these that a dead 
man arises, that a man born blind is suddenly cured with clay 
and spittle, or that a man lame from his mother’s womb leaps 
and walks when a few words are spoken to him. There is some- 
thing here not according to ordinary sequences, but belonging to 
some region far above, and accomplished by agencies of which 
science knows nothing. We are reminded here, at the very 
outset, of that ‘invariable operation of a series of eternally 
‘impressed consequences following in some necessary chain of 
‘orderly connection,’ through which alone ‘any modification 
‘whatsoever in the existing condition of material agents’ is 
possible ; and we gladly recognise the measure of truth which 
such a reminder brings under our notice. We rejoice in the 
reign of order in the universe. We recognise, with delight and 
thankfulness to its great Author, that beautiful system of things 
according to which the undeviating march of cause and effect 
proceeds, enabling us with so much certainty to project our 
course in life, and to perform the acts which are conducive to 
life’s sustenance. We rejoice that we do not live in chance 
world, where change would come without a reason, and certainty 
would be a thing unknown. Without the beauty of this 
uniformity we could not discern either the wisdom or the 
benevolence of our God ; but we are far from believing that he 
has bound himself up in that ‘ necessary chain,’ so that he can 
do nothing beyond. This is what our sage Mentor must believe 
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when he uses the foregoing argument against a belief in the 
supernatural. We cannot even believe it in relation to our- 
selves, for our whole consciousness and experience teach us the 
contrary. 

The question arises here, Are miracles ‘violations of the laws 
‘of nature,’ as Hume has defined them, or ‘ opposed’ or ‘ con- 
‘trary to’ them, as Spinoza understood them, or ‘ violations of 
‘the laws of matter,’ as Mr. Powell chose to phrase it? We 
hesitate to use such expressions, although to one who would look 
upon any of the events mentioned above it might so appear ; 
but our definition, drawn from a careful study of these works of 
God, does not require such an expression. It is sufficient to say 
with Dr. Vaughan— 


‘ By a miracle, then, we do not understand even a suspension, 
much léss a violation, of natural laws, but simply such a control of 
natural causes as bespeaks an intervention of THz Cause to which 
they are all subordinate. The old relations of cause and effect 
remain strictly as they were; but a new power has come in, capable 
of giving a particular direction to natural causes, so that a particular 
event follows.’ * 


With this corresponds the definition of Dr. Mansel: —‘A miracle 
‘is not a violation of the laws of nature in any sense in which 
‘such a violation is impossible or inconceivable. It is simply 
‘the introduction of a new agent, possessing new powers, and 
‘ therefore not included under the rules generalized from a pre- 


‘vious experience. ‘The laws of nature surely are not 


‘violated when a new antecedent is followed by a new conse- 
‘quent; they are violated only when, the antecedent being 
‘ exactly the same, a different consequent is the result.’t In 
some respects the discussion of whether a miracle is ‘ contrary to 
‘ nature,’ ‘above nature,’ or ‘beyond nature,’ is little better than 
a logomachy. To one observing a miracle—say, the raising of a 
man from the dead—it could certainly appear to be all these at 
once ; for nature could not effect it, it must be accomplished by 
some power above or beyond what is in ordinary operation ; 
and as in the ordinary operations of nature no such event would 
take place, he might think it contrary to nature, as the observer 
of the tidal flow in a river, seen by him for the first time, might 
regard it as contrary to its usual course. In the same case there 
would be presented a momentary suspension of the ordinary 


* ‘The Age and Christianity,’ p. $2, 2nd ed. 
+ ‘Aids to Faith,’ p. 16. 
t Dr. Thomas Brown on ‘ The Relation of Cause and Effect,’ Note E. 
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processes. Corruption is doing its work upon the corpse ; but 
the word of power comes, life enters in, it arrests the process of 
decay, and the organism which was fast passing to dissolution 
rises into a vigorous body through the introduction of the new 
power ; yet the power acts upon the whole according to the laws 
of a vital chemistry. There is the suspension of the previous 
process by the introduction of the new life; but from that 
moment all flows on again in the usual order of natural 
sequence. The miracle is no permanent suspension of the law. 
It is but the introduction, at a certain point, of a power above 
nature which sets nature to work towards another result upon the 
same subject. In our ordinary actions in life we are continually 
performing analogous acts. We take a stone which, by the law of 
nature, would never move unless propelled by some external force. 
By a force outside of the circle of that material nature, though 
acting through its laws, we hurl it on high, contrary to the law 
of gravitation. In all this we act upon it as nature, in all her 
processes, never could; but immediately on its leaving our 

p our will has lost its control over the stone, and it returns 
to the control of nature again; it observes the very curve 
assigned to it by the united influence of the law of gravitation 
and the force of impulsion, and falls on the very spot which is 
predetermined by the Author of nature in the laws which he has 
ordained. 

We may perhaps be told that in our last illustration we have 
separated from nature that which strictly belongs to it. If it is 
meant that nature—the realm of the necessary—is all inclusive, 
we protest with all our might, for man is bound in no such 
necessity. We regret to note in Dr. M‘Cosh’s otherwise most 
able book on this very branch of the subject an unwary classi- 
fication of man under nature. It is true that the action of his 
intellect, sensitivity, and physical organization is bound up in 
the sequences of nature. It is true that his volitions are taken 
up into these sequences the moment they are formed. But we 
cannot understand what is meant by moral action, and we must 
be deaf to the decided testimony of consciousness, as well as to 
the accusations of conscience, if we do not exempt the power of 
volition itself from the influence of causation. Dr. M‘Cosh is 
an advocate for the freedom of the will. He says— 


‘The will is free. In saying so, I mean to assert, not merely 
that it is free to act as it pleases—indeed, it may often be hindered 
from action, as when I will to move my arm, and it refuses to obey 
because of paralysis—I claim for it an anterior and a higher 
power, a power in the mind to choose, and when it chooses, a con- 
sciousness that it might choose otherwise. This truth is revealed to 
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us by immediate consciousness, and is not to be set aside by any 
other truth whatever. It is a first truth, equal to the highest, to no 
one of which will it ever yield.’ * 


It is true that with this Dr. M‘Cosh holds an opinion concern- 
ing causation in the will, drawn from the correspondence of 
actions with previous character, and the laws of statistics. 
On this last matter we refer to the satisfactory reply of Dr. 
Mansel, in ‘Aids to Faith,’ + and rejoice to find that this 
causation is of a peculiar character. ‘But at the same time I 
‘maintain that cause operates in a very different way upon the 
‘will from that in which it acts in other departments of 
‘nature. | We do not profess to understand this; but the 
whole result of his doctrine is to take man out of the sphere of 
mere nature, and to enable us to regard him as a power above 
it, breaking in on its uniformities as a foreign cause, and as 
such the most perfect analogue of the Divine action in the 
supernatural realm. Dr. Bushnell has very ably expounded 
this idea in his most valuable, though not always judicious, 
production. The universe, according to him, consists of things 
and powers. Man belongs to the latter division. ‘The very idea 
‘of our personality is that of a being not under the law of 


‘cause and effect, a being supernatural. His definition of 
both is— 


‘That nature is that world of substance whose laws are laws 
of cause and effect, and whose events transpire in orderly succession 
under those laws; the supernatural is that range of substance 
that acts upon the chain of cause and effect in nature from without 
the chain, producing those results that, by mere nature, could not 
come to pass.’ § 


This distinction seems to have been first clearly expounded in 
this country by Coleridge, whose definition is so beautiful and 
true, that we are tempted to quote it :— 


‘ Whatever is comprised in the chain and mechanism of cause 
and effect, of course necessitated, and having its necessity in some 
other thing antecedent or concurrent—this is naTuRE. It is there- 
fore a-contradiction in terms to include in this the free-will, of 
which the verbal definition is,—that which originates an act or state 
of being. In this sense, therefore, which is the sense of St. Paul, 
and indeed of the New Testament throughout, spiritual and super- 
natural are synonymous.’ || 


Tn this separation of man from nature, in his superiority to it 


* <Tntuitions of the Mind,’ p. 308. + P. 19, note. 


{ ‘Intuitions,’ &., p. 311. § ‘Nature and the Supernatural,’ &c., p. 26. 
|| ‘ Aids to Reflection,’ vol. i., p. 47, note. : 
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by virtue of this spiritual element of freedom, witnessed by 
consciousness and conscience, and proclaimed in the universal 
judgment of men in all stages of civilization, and of all grades of 
culture, necessarians not excepted, we find the true starting- 
point of our argument. Without an exception, the deniers of 
the supernatural have been also deniers of human freedom, on 
various grounds. Necessarians have not all been deniers of 
miracles, but toward such a conclusion their premises logically 
lead. 

Standing on this firm ground, we have no need to use evasive 
illustrations, such as that of Dr. Trench in his admirable 
‘Notes on the Miracles.’ Replying to Spinoza’s objections, 
founded on the assumption that miracles are against nature, he 
says, ‘The miracle is not thus unnatural, nor can it be, since the 
‘ unnatural, the contrary to order, is of itself the ungodly, and can 
‘in no way, therefore, be affirmed of a divine work such as that 
‘ with which we have to do.’ And again— 


‘ So far from this, the true miracle is a higher and a purer nature, 
coming down out of the world of untroubled harmonies into this 
world of ours, which so many discords have jarred and disturbed, 
and bringing this back again, though it be but for one prophetic 
moment, into harmony with that higher. The healing of the sick 
can in no way be termed against nature, seeing that the sickness 
which was healed was against the true nature of man—that it is 
sickness which is abnormal, and not health. The healing is the 
restoration of the primitive order.’ * 


This quotation exhibits the good Archbishop’s characteristic 
want of speculative power, and may be very beautiful as 
poetry, but it is utterly inadequate to accomplish the object for 
which it is advanced. The fiction of two natures is introduced 
for the purpose of showing us that miracles are not violations 
of natural law, and of thus evading the objection of Spinoza ; 
but being a pure fiction, it has no value. Then we are in- 
formed, notwithstanding, that there are such violations, for the 
sickness which was healed was ‘against the true nature of man ;’ 
and we are further, on this principle, obliged to believe that the 
violations of law are much more numerous than the restorations, 
inasmuch as the cases of sickness—and they are all ‘abnormal’ 
—are on all hands confessed to be much more frequent than 
the cases of miraculous restoration. Two natures are thus 
brought before us—the one a ‘true nature,’ the other, of course, 
a false nature ; and these are contrary the one to the other. 
One is tempted to ask, Whence do they both come? Are they 
from God? And what has the Christian argument gained 
* P..15 
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against Spinoza? Has it not grievously lost by this cumbrous 
mechanism of contradictory natures? The use of the word 
‘unnatural, also, is ambiguous, and its identification with the 
ungodly exposes the illustration we have examined to a 
tremendous recoil. The non-natural is not ungodly, but iden- 
tical with the supernatural—the godly. 

A favourite form of illustrating the occurrence of the miracu- 
lous, according to some higher law of nature, is that brought 
into notice by Mr. Babbage, founded upon his calculating 
machine. This instrument is so arranged that it will count by 
successive units until it has reached the vast number of one 
hundred millions and one, when a new law comes into operation, 
which continues for a lengthened series, and then gives place to 
another and another. Now if this is meant simply to illustrate 
the fact that variations may occur without permanently disturb- 
ing the sequences of nature, we may accept it for what it is 
worth. But if it is intended (as it is sometimes employed) to 
illustrate the manner in which the universe is arranged from the 
beginning for the production of so-called miracles, then we 
affirm that a more strangely destructive illustration has never 
been used ; for it cannot be shown that any such thing has ever 
taken place in God’s economy as Mr. Babbage shows to take 
place in his machine. So far as we can know of nature, the 
same laws are still in operation which existed from the begin- 
ning ; there is no change in them, for if new laws have been 
added, as we believe, they have not superseded the former. But 
the movement of Mr. Babbage’s machine produces a change of 
law,—a change so far permanent that the old never returns ; 
and when the new law fails, it is for one still more distant from 
the old. In fact, the only law which permanently governs it is 
a law of change. Surely no maintainer of miracles as against 
natural law has ever thought of anything so destructive to 
science, or so revolutionary of law as this. But we utterly 
recoil from this mechanical view. It is a piece of the old 
Deistic naturalism, which makes God no more than a skilful 
machinist, who constructs a very large and ingenious machine, 
and having set it in motion, stands aside to see it grind out 
ordinary occurrences and occasional miracles. This theory 
neither satisfies our judgment nor our affections. Our hearts 
cry out for a God who is not less, but more than his own 
creature—for the living God; for a Ruler whose administration is 
a present power, and who can suspend, adapt, or modify at will 
those laws of nature which he has been pleased to impose. 
This view requires no disturbance of the order of the world, 
no permanent interference with the beautiful and harmonious 
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adjustment of forces and laws; while at the same time it 
preserves us from the greater error of binding up the Divine 
Being in the chains of his own stereotyped, unalterable system 
—a system in which there is no place reserved for himself, no 
sphere for the further and constant operation of his character 
and will. 

We have now arrived at a position from which we can take 
the true measure of the assertion that a miracle is impossible. 
This assertion has been made by several parties, by Pantheists 
and Naturalists—and sometimes by the same person on the 
ground of either theory. Spinoza’s position is singularly and 
characteristically clear— 


‘ Natural universal laws are the mere decrees of God, which 
follow from the necessity and perfection of the Divine nature. If, 
therefore, anything may happen in nature which is contrary to the 
universal laws, it is necessarily contrary to the divine decree and 
intellect, and nature; or if any one shall hold that Godcan do anything 
against the laws of nature, he is also at the same time compelled to 
hold that God can act contrary to his own nature, than which 
nothing is more absurd.’ * 


In this theory God and his works and laws are so identified that 
they cannot be separated, while the quiet assumption is also 
made, without which the whole argument is puerile and 
inefficient for its intended purpose, that the nature and laws 
which are identical with God and co-extensive with his power 
are the nature and laws which belong to the lower realm. But 
this is far from escaping the difficulty, for it fails to account for 
all the changes that are wrought in this lower realm by vital 
and voluntary forces. The vital forces belong to nature; yet 
how marvellously they transform it, as if for the purpose of 
acting as types of a higher power. The components of the 
atmosphere combine in definite proportions according to the 
laws of inorganic chemistry ; but the plants and animals, by 
feeding upon that atmosphere, are continually altering those 
proportions. Gravitation, if left to itself, tends to draw all 
things towards the centre of the earth, but the juice of the 
plant, by the higher law of life, rises in the contrary direction ; 
and it is only when the new cause, life, is removed that gravita- 
tion is able to resume its suspended dominion. The countless 
changes in the few ultimate chemical elements by which they 
are wrought into the material of our food are produced under 
the laws of this vital chemistry, not one of which would ever 
have been produced under those of the inorganic. 

aon Theologico Politicus,’ chap. vi., § 9. ‘ Opera,’ vol. iii., Lipsia, 
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‘The manner of working in these plastic chemistries no science 
can discover, and their products no science can imitate. Elements 
that are united by the laws of matter they will somehow resolve and 
separate, and elements which no laws of matter have ever united, 
they will bring into a mystic union congenial to their own forms 
and uses. . . . They are types in nature of the supernatural 
and its power to subordinate the laws of nature; they come as God’s 
mute prophets, throwing down their rods upon the ground as 
Moses did, that we may see their quickening and believe.’ * 


Now let the follower of Spinoza interpret this apparently 
contrary action within the sphere of nature, according to the 
principles he has laid down in reference to miracles, and he 
must reach a conclusion which destroys his theory. Either the 
one is contrary to natural laws, and impossible, or the other is 
not contrary tothose laws, and therefore not impossible. If a man 
may hurl a stone which by the law of nature would lie for ever 
at rest ; if the child can temporarily arrest the action of gravita- 
tion on the toy it holds in its tiny hand ; if will and muscle can 
do in a moment what all the mighty powers of nature, whose 
exertions would change its entire course, could hardly effect ; + 
if man can interfere with results, and alter the process of 
nature by the introduction of some new chemical element,—is 
God to be so restricted that he cannot do the same? is he to 
be denied the power of thus acting upon the nature he has 
constituted ? If these things are contrary to each other, then 
the antagonism exists before miracle within the sphere of nature. 
If they are not contrary, then miracles cannot be objected to, for 
they are no more than the introduction of a new and higher 
cause among nature’s sequences. 

But the difficulties of such theorists do not stop here. Every 
one admits the existence of a moral law, which must be at the 
least an expression of the nature of God in some way. Their 
own consciences witness to it; and they witness, also, to viola- 
tions of it in a style not always pleasing to those charged with 
the guilt. How is this accounted for? Ifthe Pantheist admits 
the freedom of man, it is difficult to see how he can retain his 
pantheistic views. If he denies his freedom, how does he 
reconcile the Divine action in giving and in violating the law 
with his theory? Is it not God ‘acting contrary to his own 
‘nature, than which nothing can be more absurd’? Whether, 
then, he admits or denies the freedom of man, the absurdity is 
the same; for if, abandoning his pantheistic theory, he admits 


* Bushnell, p. 49. 

+ See Fichte’s ‘Destination of Man,” Mrs. Percy Sinnett’s translation, p. 9; 
‘Aids to Truth,’ p. 18; and Bowen’s ‘Principles of Metaphysical and Ethical 
Science,’ pp. 107, 108. 
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that God makes a free being capable of violating his law, he 
admits that he has acted contrary to himself; or if he does not 
admit the separate free personality of man, he makes God 
necessarily so to act. The Pantheist had better try to reconcile 
the irreconcilable contradictions of his own theory, than pre- 
sume, on such a theory, to declare the impossibility of acts 
which nature itself foreshadows, and which are a thousand 
times more credible than his theory. This argument is of 
equal force against the necessarians of every degree. 

But others of our antagonists base their denial of the possi- 
bility of miracles upon ‘inductive philosophy,’ ‘ universal law,’ 
‘the experimental science of nature,’ ‘the idea of laws of 
‘nature, the order of the universe, the close relation of cause 
‘and effect.’ M. Rénan, although a Pantheist, in the sentence 
which we have quoted above, advanced experimental science to 
the dignity of being the true discoverer of the impossibility of 
the supernatural. » Powell, in his zeal against the super- 
natural, advances the latest discoveries of inductive science to 
the rank of primary laws of belief. 


‘The entire range of the inductive philosophy,’ he says, ‘is at 
once based upon, and in every instance tends to confirm, by 
immense accumulations of evidence, the grand truth of the uni- 
versal order and constancy of natural causes as a primary law of 
belief; so strongly entertained and fixed in the mind of every truly 
inductive inquirer, that he can hardly even conceive the possibility 
of its failure.’ * 


It is painful to find a man speaking so ignorantly and posi- 
tively. Any one who has given but the slightest attention to 
metaphysical science knows that primary laws of belief are not 
results of induction, but intuitive truths, known by the indu- 
bitable signs of se/f-evidence, necessity, and universality, not. 
one of which belong to the products of induction. It may be 
well to let one whose name has come to be identified with the 
_ logic of inductive philosophy speak on this question :— 

‘IT am convinced that any one accustomed to abstraction and 
analysis, who will fairly exert his faculties for the purpose, will, 
when his imagination has once learned to entertain the notion, find 
no difficulty in conceiving that in some one, for instance, of the many 
firmaments into which sidereal astronomy now divides the universe, 
events may succeed one another at random, without any fixed law; 
nor can anything in our experience, or in our mental nature, consti- 
tute a sufficient, or indeed any, reason for believing that this is 
nowhere the case.’ 

* ‘Essays and Reviews,’ p. 108. 

t+ See M‘Cosh’s ‘ Intuitions,’ p. 37; Sir W. Hamilton’s ‘ Reid,’ p. 742 et seq. 

t ‘Logic, Inductive and Deductive,’ by John Stuart Mill, vol. ii., p. 95, 4th ed. 
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There is one principle which must be exempted from this 
uncertainty—that of the relation of cause and effect. Taken in 
its simple form, that ‘for every change there must be a cause,’ 
it expresses an intuitive conviction of eyery thinking being, 
whatever its height of philosophic eminence or its depth of 
ignorance ; the child, the savage, and the sage alike act upon it 
as a fundamental maxim. The necessity it expresses cannot be 
gathered from experience, as several well-known writers have 
shown, for experience can never reach a conviction of neces- 
sity; and yet this is an essential and ever-present element of 
this conviction. But our belief in the supernatural in the form 
of miracles does not conflict with this intuitive principle. It 
proceeds upon it. It demands a cause for the phenomena pro- 
‘duced, and finding none among the physical or mental ante- 
cedents open to observation, and having further reasons for the 
conviction, refers the result to the Divine causation. When M. 
Scherer refers to ‘the close relation of cause and effect’ as one 
of the causes of that incurable distrust in what he is pleased to 
call the marvellous, he gives evidence by the generality and 
looseness of his writing that he has never carefully thought on 
the subject. Let it be remembered that it is not we, but our 
antagonists, who disregard that close relation. 

The affirmation of a particular cause, or aggregate of causes, 
of any particular effect belongs to induction, though the affirma- 
tion of the simple principle of cause alone does not; but to 
assert the invariableness of a certain cause, although so common, 
is a matter by no means easy. Dr. Mansel has spoken on this 
subject in such a manner as to carry conviction. 


‘As stated in the first of the above forms [Every phenomenon 
which takes place in nature is preceded by some other phenomenon, 
or aggregate of phenomena, with which it is invariably conjoined ], 
the Principle of Causality is no more than an induction from 
experience, and can never at highest amount to more than the 
assertion of a general fact in nature. We are not warranted in 
stating, prior to observation, that the two phenomena A and B are 
so invariably connected together, that nature never presents, and 
man can never produce, a single instance of the latter without the 
precedence of the former. Such a conclusion may be established, 
as a matter of fact, by a long course of observation: it may be 
regarded as extremely probable beforehand, from what observation 
teaches us of the uniformity of nature in other instances; but in 
these cases it is not a principle of necessary truth; it is an 
inductive law or general fact in the constitution of nature as now 
established by the will of God. It is thus, and it might be other- 
wise. 

‘In point of fact, the principle, as thus explained, is so far from 
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being necessary, that it has not yet been ascertained to be true. 
‘As far as observation has hitherto gone, the same phenomenon 
occurs at different times with totally different antecedents. Thus, 
as Mr. Mill has observed, one set of observations or experiments 
shows that the sun is a cause of heat, another that friction is a cause 
of it, others that percussion, electricity, and chemical action are also 
causes. It is very possible, indeed highly probable, that further 
observations may hereafter discover some one uniform feature 
running through these several sources; but this is only a proba- }! 
bility, supported by the analogy of nature in other instances; it is 
not a necessary law of our own minds, compelling us, prior to 
experience, to pronounce that a plurality of physical causes is 
impossible.’ * 


That anything known about ‘laws of nature’ should enable us 
to assert the impossibility of a miraculous interference with their |, 
sequences is perfectly absurd. What are these laws of nature, 
according to the judgment of those best qualified to pronounce ? 
If we ask Dr. Reid, he informs us, ‘ A law of nature can no more 
‘be an agent than can a motive. It is a thing conceived, and 
‘not a thing that exists, and therefore can neither act nor be 
‘acted upon. A law of nature is a purpose or resolution of the], 
‘Author of nature to act according to a certain rule, either 
‘immediately by himself, or by instruments that are under his 
‘direction.’+ And again, ‘Nothing can be a law of nature 
‘which is contrary to fact. The laws of nature are the most 
‘general facts we can discover in the operations of nature. 
‘Like other facts, they are not to be hit upon by a happy con- 
‘jecture, but justly deduced from observation; like other], 
‘ general facts, they are not to be drawn from a few particulars, 
‘but from a copious, patient, and cautious induction.’ ¢ - Dugald - 
Stewart says, ‘In employing the word with an _ exclusively 
‘reference to experimental philosophy, it is more correctly}. 
‘logical to consider it as merely a statement of some general 
‘ fact with respect to the order of nature; a fact which has 
‘been found to hold uniformly in our past experience, and on 
‘the continuance of which, in future, the constitution of our 
‘mind determines us confidently to rely.’§ Mr. Mill’s defini- 
tion is contained in the following sentence :—‘ These various 
‘uniformities, when ascertained by what is regarded as a suf- 
‘ficient induction, we call in common parlance laws of nature. 
‘Scientifically speaking, that title is employed in a more 
‘restricted sense—to designate the uniformities when reduced 


* © Prolegomena Logica,’ p. 156, 2nd ed. 
+ ‘ Works’ by Hamilton, p. 66. 159. 
§ ‘Works,’ Hamilton’s edition, vol. iii., p. 159. 
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‘to their most simple expression.’* Sir John Herschell, after 


-|a lengthened exposition to the same effect, says, ‘ This use of 


‘the word /aw, our readers will of course perceive, has relation 
‘to us as understanding, rather than to the materials of which 
‘the universe consists as obeying, certain rules.’ + 

From these definitions, proceeding from the acknowledged 
leaders of different schools of thought, yet in perfect agreement, 
we draw two conclusions,—that the laws of nature, to which we 
are referred so frequently, are the ultimate generalizations of the 
inductive process, every part of which is founded on observation ; 
and that these boasted laws are not objective facts, but subjective 
conceptions, having no real existence but in the mind of the 
inductive inquirer. They can only exist, therefore, to the 
extent to which inductive investigation has proceeded, with the 
slight addition (never very certain) of a measure of prognostica- 
tion which may lead to further discovery. They apply only to 
those objects and events to which inductive observation has 
extended, and have not a particle of authority beyond. 


‘ They say nothing about the powers and properties of other objects 
or classes of objects which have not been observed, or which have 
been observed with a different result. There are laws, for instance, 
of one class of material agents which do not apply to another; and 


. |there are laws of matter in general which are not applicable to 


mind ; and so there may be other orders of beings of which we have 
no knowledge, the laws of whose action may be different from all 
that we know of mind or body.’ 


Have our inductive philosophers discovered all the laws of 
nature? Have they gone out into every field of being, and 
investigated with exhaustive processes all they have found ? 
Are they sure that no object in the universe has escaped their 
scrutiny, and that no error has found its way into their results ? 


Have they ranged through all time as well as through all 80 
in the prosecution of their researches? We know they have 

ot. We know that, after all its vast achievements, Inductive 
Philosophy has penetrated but a little way into the arcana of this 


great universe. But even if they had, they would not be 


warranted in making the assertion that a miracle is impossible. 
he utmost to which such observation and inquiry could lead 
hem would be the modest assertion that they had discovered no 


races of it, if indeed they had discovered none. But if our 


en of science do not know all the laws of nature; if, after 
pbserving a few sequences, and rising to some higher cause or 
* ‘Logic,’ vol. i., p. 346. 


+ ‘Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy,’ § 26, 27. 
} Dr. Mansel in ‘ Aids to Faith,’ p. 16. 
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law, their knowledge is limited, are they in a condition to assert 
that they know that all proceeds above that point with the 
same undeviating regularity of natural cause and effect, and 
that nowhere does or can an agency above nature touch the 
springs of that nature and produce those results? This would 
be indeed to surpass the old vanity of Parmenides—that ‘man 
‘is the measure of all things ’—by asserting that our knowledge 
is not only co-extensive with the universe of things, but with 
the power and intelligence of the Infinite God. Much as we 
hear of the progress of science, and of its power to dispel our 
delusions, we have not yet read of a single instance in which it 
has approached a solution of the mystery which hangs around a 
miracle, or pointed out a new natural cause or law by or 
according to which it could be produced or interpreted. So 
far as physical science has succeeded in its researches, it has 
vindicated the Christian’s position in attributing those wondrous 
works not to nature, or to man, but to God. We claim it as 
our ally; and our antagonists, if faithful to their science, must 
renounce their reference to it, or come to our side. 

We have said we claim physical science as our ally. We 
call nature herself to witness that her sequences have been 
frequently interfered with, that new causes have been 
called into operation, and new laws have presided over new 
processes. Ask the geologist what witnesses he has found in 
the rocks, and he will tell you that he has gone down in his 
search to the foundations of the earth, where the igneous rocks 
have warned him that he had reached primeval creation, and in 
his upward journey he has met with mosses, and ferns, and 
palms, and higher vegetable productions; each of which, as 
standing at the head of a family, he is bound to regard as 
having been brought into existence separately and indepen- 
dently. He has passed through a region where no animal life 
breathed ; he has looked upon the traces of its beginning; he 
has seen the fish come into existence and reach its greatest 
height during the ages of the primary, while only a few insig- 
nificant reptiles have left their traces; he has seen the reptile 
at the base of the secondary the ruling form, and continuing so 
to its close. In the tertiary the mammal is the characteristic 
ruling form, though only the slightest hint of it is found in the 
preceding formation. He has found that the earliest creatures 
of each kind, so far from being the least and most imperfect, 
were first of their class—best of their kind. And he tells you 
that in all this he is compelled to recognise a power above 
nature by creation bringing them into the realm of nature. 
Ask him if ‘development’ is not equal to the production of 
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these forms ; and if he is a man of science (not a sciolist), he 
will tell you that he knows not the voice of this stranger; that 
some of his weaker brethren have gone after him, and have been 
led into sad follies; but that in all his scientific observations he 
has never known the occurrence of the transition from one form 
of life to another, he has never witnessed the operation, and 
that the earth has never disclosed to any one a case in which it 
was performed or progressing. He will tell you that this same 
‘development,’ or ‘ origin of species by natural selection,’ is an 
unblushing intruder into the domain of science, unlicensed and 
unrecognised.* Such is the united voice of all the men most 
eminent in geology and its kindred sciences. And if these new 
formations exist, and if no known powers or laws of which 
science treats can offer or suggest a cause of their existence, 
what remains but that we refer them to the action of a power 
above nature bringing them into existence at a fitting time for 
the accomplishment ‘of their purpose in its system? We do 
not call creation miracle; but it is greater than miracle, while 
it is an instance of the entering in of a new cause again and 
again. 
The production of man upon the earth is the highest witness 
for the action of the supernatural upon nature. It is admitted 
on all hands that he is the latest, or one of the latest animals. 
How he came at first science knows not; but that he did not 
come as he now does is absolutely certain. If he came full- 
grown, then there was a miracle. If he did not come full- 
grown, but as a baby, his nursing must have been miraculous, 
for we have never heard of a beast that could be safely entrusted 


* Let us hear a word on the subject of development from one who has won 
scientific laurels by a life of study and thought :—‘ All the great living and 
recently deceased masters of physical science reject it. Does it appeal to 
anatomy and physiology? Cuvier, Owen, and Carpenter cry out against it. 
Does it evoke the aid of chemistry? Berzelius, Turner, and Liebig see its 
shallowness. Does it call on zoology for aid? Aggasiz and Ehrenberg can 
refute itsclaims. Does it search the archives of geology for support ? Sedgwick, 
Miller, Lyell, and D’Orbigny can show how certainly they will fail. Or, finally, 
does it appeal to botany ? Hooker and Lindley, Torrey and Gray, know that it 
will certainly glean nothing to sustain it in that flowery field. The fact is, it is 
only here and there that a second-rate naturalist will sympathise at all with such 
dreamy views.’—Dr. E. Hitchcock in ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ vol. xi., p. 789. We do 
not think anything in this extract unwarranted, even though Mr. Darwin has 
added his name to the roll of non-theistic theorists; for though he is distinguished 
as a naturalist in the department of observation, his book exhibits philosophic 
abilities of the lowest order. Nothing can be more significant than his entire 
abandonment of geology; nothing more foolish than the supposition that some 
of the strata are so lost that no trace of them has been found; and nothing more 
unscientific than to help his theory to take its absurd shape out of the barely 


_ but utterly unknown. The work has been already noticed in our pages, 
o. Lxii. 
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with the care of a human infant. And if such a beast did exist, 
it was itself a miracle; for it stands out contrary to all the 
known laws of the nature of such creatures. But why should 
we waste time with such suppositions as these? Only the most 
egregious half-knowledge and vanity combined have ever 
resorted to such notions, and unless their folly is true wisdom 
the supernatural has been. Science is bound to acknowledge it ; 
and our only further demand is, ‘Why not confess that it 
‘might appear again and assume other forms?’ 

The harmony of the system of the supernatural, as it is 
revealed in the history of both the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, with the great general law of progress revealed in the 
world, furnishes an interesting incidental evidence in its favour. 
Just as in the created forms of nature there is an upward 
progress from lower to higher manifestations of the Divine 
power and wisdom, so in these various books, formed like the 
strata of the earth at various perieds, and in such apparent 
independence of each other, we discover a similar progress 
in the dispensation of miracles. The first miracles recorded 
have nature for their subject, the whole Pentateuch revealing 
only a few effects upon the physical nature of man resembling 
the foot-prints of the Cheirotherium on the rocks of the primary. 
In the subsequent period of the prophets, nature miracles 
continue to hold a firm place ; but the operation on man rises 
to the resurrection of the dead. In almost all these we find a 
use of instrumental means, or great effort on the part of the 
performer, until the system seems to culminate in the resurrec- 
tion of the man from Elisha’s grave. From this period and 
these operations to the works of Christ, what a progress we 
mark in material and number! Ohrist worked nature miracles, 
for the past is carried forward here as in the lower realm of 
nature ; but his works were predominantly upon the bodies of 
men, the resurrections are more numerous and distinguished, 
and the dispensation of miracles advances by the casting out of 
those evil spirits that troubled the psychical part of man. His 
works, moreover, were peculiarly suited to the localities in which 
they were wrought. His nature miracles of the lower class are 
allin Galilee among the rudest of the people, in Judea man 
alone is the subject. But a higher dispensation succeeds. The 
Master himself promised to his disciples that they should do 
‘ greater things ;’ and accordingly we find that, while their 
works on men’s bodies were numerous, and even the shadow or 
the handkerchief of an Apostle produced the effect, the chief 
work is within the minds of men, in gifts of tongues and pro- 
phecy, and interpretation, and knowledge, and wisdom. It is 
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remarkable, also, that, as in nature, the past which is brought 
forward sinks in vastness in the presence of the works of a higher 
order. The reptiles of the secondary period were vastly greater 
than those which at present exist when the mammal dominates 
the earth; so we notice in the resurrections after the death of 
Christ something of a return to the difficulties in operating 
which belonged to the prophetic time. And the nature miracles 
of Christ have nothing of the stupendous character of those 
which curdled the blood of the king and the people of Egypt, 
or opened the passage of the Red Sea; nay, we notice that that 
stupendous character is put off from the moment when man’s 
body becomes the subject of the Divine operation. It will 
be noticed, also, that what might seem to be objections to 
our analogy only confirm it. The lower forms continued to 
exist throughout, as the cephalopods and foraminifera have 
existed from the dawn of life on our globe until now; while the 
higher, making their appearance in single instances in the 
earlier period, have their analogies in that tall pine discovered 
by Hugh Miller in the Old Red, rearing its trunk above the 
ferns and club-mosses as sovereign of its time and prophet of « 
period yet to be. We must invite earnest attention to this 
analogy, as giving some kind of ‘probability before the fact’ to 
a miraculous dispensation, by showing how wonderfully it is 
analogous to the whole process of the Divine action in other 
spheres.* 

All the remaining objections to the credibility of miracles are 
easily disposed of. To say that it is contrary to experience that 
such things should take place is only to use over again the oft- 
repeated and refuted sophistical petitio principii of Hume, which 
takes for granted that the experience was universal by quictly 
ignoring the testimony of those who had witnessed to them. 
In a certain sense every fact is contrary to experience until it 
has taken place, and in the strongest sense the creation of life 
was, before the fact, contrary to experience. The first man was 
contrary to experience. The first sin was contrary to experi- 
ence; and yet all these are facts to-day, though before their 
appearance they were contrary to every law of nature known. 
If, then, from so wide an experience we have gathered that 
things have occurred which before their appearance were 
contrary to all previous experience, by what right do we 
affirm that the same may not occur again? Men see order 


* On Butler’s argument on this subject we should recommend the Lectures of 
the Right Hon. Joseph Napier, ‘Butler’s Argument on Miracles,’ with Dr. 
Mansel’s appended letter; and also Mr. Mill’s ‘ Logic,’ book iii., chap. 25, ‘On 
the Grounds of Disbelief.’ 
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everywhere in the universe, except in man. In him the dis- 
ruption of that order is most manifest, and is the most deeply 
mysterious fact in our world. Divine revelation comes as a 
supernatural power for the restoration of the disrupted order in 
the moral realm, and immediately those very men, to whom the 
moral disorder is apparent, object that in the process of re- 
moving it there is an interference-with the order of the lower 
realm. What ground have they for this objection? The whole 
course of natureshowsthat the production of the higher takes place 
by the interference with, and the subordination of, the lower. 
The first plant, with its vital chemistry, was an interference 
with the hitherto undisturbed laws and processes of inorganic 
chemistry, and a subordination of them to its ends; and so with 
all the rest. And with all this before our eyes daily, with its 
records of millions of ages intelligently read by us, are we to be 
told that science refutes the belief in that which is in such strict 
analogy with its own teaching? If, for the creation of life 
on the globe, God surpassed and subordinated the laws of azoic 
creation, if a similar action has frequently occurred in connec- 
tion with several orders of life since, and is constantly witnessed 
in every individual which has life, until the fact has become the 
most commonly known, are we to be counted unscientific 
because we believe on sufficient evidence that he has sometimes 
interposed to restore again the disrupted moral order of the 
world? It would be well if our scientific men had more of the 
wisdom of the Father of the Inductive Philosophy, to whose 
true words we would now call their attention:—‘ Whensoever 
‘God doth transcend the law of nature by miracles, which 
‘ are ever new creations, he never cometh to that point or pass, 
‘but in regard to the work of redemption; which is the 
‘ greater, and whereto all God’s signs and miracles do refer.’* 
If this reverent spirit ruled in them, they would perceive that 
the revelations of their science respecting the whole past 
history of the world, instead of closing their minds against 
miracles, should rather lead them to anticipate such occur- 
rences. Mr. Mill, to whom we have made frequent reference, is 
unwilling to bow to such a conclusion. He has asserted that ‘ no 
“evidence can prove a miracle to any one who did not pre- 
‘ viously believe the existence of a being or beings with super- 
‘ natural power ;’? and in this we are perfectly at one with him, 
for our argument is not with the atheist, who needs a different 
treatment. But he proceeds to give us an alternative :—‘ Those, 
‘ however, who already believe in such a being have two hypo- 
* theses to choose from,—a supernatural, and an wnknown natural 
* Bacon’s ‘ Confession of Faith.’ Works, vol. vii., p. 221, Spedding’s edition. 
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* agency ; and they have to judge which of the two is the most 
‘probable in the particular case.’* This is simply to tell us 
we are not to believe in Divine agency until we have exhausted 
by scientific processes every conceivable cause in the universe ; 
and, of course, even then we cannot reach God, for there may 
be something still unknown that we have not conceived. If 
this is not atheism, it is such a polite way of bowing God 
out of the universe as hardly to be distinguishable from it. 
But let the problem be tried in a simple case, and Archbishop 
Whateley’s answer is triumphant :—‘ It would be shorter to say 
‘at once, that we cannot believe any part of ancient history, 
“because something may be discovered hereafter to refute the 
‘truth of it—or that we cannot believe any man to be honest, 
‘because he may turn out a rogue—or, indeed, trust any moral 
‘ evidence, because all moral evidence leaves a possibility of the 
‘ fact being otherwise.’+ 
The further consideration of the question of the -credibility 
of miracles may, and must be, brief. Their antecedent credibility 
we have endeavoured to establish. The sophism of Hume 
respecting the relative invalidity of testimony, though still 
relied upon by sceptical men, has been repeatedly refuted from 
every point of view. We need not return to this ground of 
debate. It has, however, been too often forgotten that the 
destruction of the validity of testimony would be the annihila- 
tion of our boasted science. For are not scientific men depen- 
dent upon the testimony of others for many of the facts upon 
which their theories are based? Not only those of an anomalous 
character, for which testimony is often the only authority, but 
even many of those on the ground of which they proclaim the 
uniformity of nature? Unless a man of science has investigated 
all facts, evolved all laws, and discovered all causes for himself, 
he must rely upon the testimony of those who profess to have 
done so; and as no living man has accomplished the one-hun- 
dredth part of such a stupendous task,so much asremains must be 
to him the result of testimony. It is true that he believes that 
he can at any time verify what he has received; but the fact is 
not altered by this belief, which itself is only a secondary belief, 
—that he has believed on sufficient grounds before. It is truewe 
cannot verify a miracle by submitting it to tests. Facts are of two 
kinds,—the constant and the transient; and miracles belong 
to the latter class. This distinction shows the folly of 
M. Rénan’s and Littre’s commission of swrans; but it only places 
the miracle on the same ground with other facts of history— 
events which do not return, and the grounds of belief in which 


* ‘Logic,’ vol. ii. p. 159. t ‘Notes on Paley’s Evidences,’ p. 31. 
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are to be sought in testimony alone. When we, therefore, 
believe in the miraculous facts of Christianity, on evidence 
incomparably more disinterested and tried than any other the 
world has known, we are but following in the wake of the man 
ef science, but with still higher warrant for our act. If still 
we are met with the statement that we believe in testimony 
beyond what the nature of testimony can warrant, because we 
believe that the works proceed from a certain cause, while 
testimony can only witness to occurrences, our reply is, that 
ordinary testimony can never reach to a cause in science, any 
more than in religion—yet the scientific man accepts it in that 
wide extent, as well as the religious; but the religious man has 
the advantage again in the testimony of the miracle-worker, 
whose outward act bears witness to his commissioned power, 
and whose perilled life is a guarantee for his truth. 

It is a proof of the poor critical discernment of our modern 
sceptics that they seem utterly unable to discriminate between 
different kinds of testimony. M. Scherer, in his review of 
M. Rénan’s ‘Vie de Jésus,’ vindicates the sincerity of Jesus, 
but puts all reports of miracles nearly on a level, those of the 
Gospels being the lowest. His words are,— 


‘ Protestants in particular shut themselves up in a manifest con- 
tradiction when they admit the marvellous relations of the Old and 
New Testaments, and reject the relations of the same kind with 
which the annals of the Church swarm. ‘The inconsistency is so 
much the more offensive, and the process so much the more 
arbitrary, that the miracles recounted in the lives of the saints are, 
to take things historically, sustained by testimonies infinitely more 
direct, more positive, more numerous, than the miracles of Holy 
Scripture.’ * 


He proceeds,—“ I take the precious collection of the Acta 
‘Sanctorum; I open at the biography of the most illustrious 
‘ saints; I read the life of St. Bernard, that of St. Dominic, that 
‘of St. Francis of Assisi, or I read in preference the documents 
‘ respecting these personages, which the industry of the Bollan- 
‘ dists has collected.’+ He admits that these documents are not 
of equal value—that some are almost cotemporary, others of a 
much later period; that the former contain few accounts of 
miracles, and these of the most simple kind (‘certain cures, and 
these chiefly of nervous affections’), while in the later accounts 
they increase in number and magnitude. In relation to the 
Gospel narratives, he says,—‘ I admit we have not there two 
‘ classes of documents of which the one emanating from ocular 
‘ witnesses deserves more confidence than the others;’ yct he 
* ‘Essays and Reviews,’ p. 1(7. t ‘ Melanges,’ p. 94. 
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proceeds to distinguish according to what he is pleased to call 
‘the analogy of fact,’ which simply means his own preposses- 
sions. To this self-contradiction let us now add the further 
refutation supplied by Dr. Tulloch, in his beautiful and most 
effective review of M. Rénan’s romance, in which we discern 
alike the hand of the careful thinker, the accurate scholar, and 
the literary artist. M. Scherer’s theory of comparison is but 
Rénan’s repeated :— 


‘ But there is a simple answer to all this pleasant invectiveness. 
There is really no literary parallel between the Gospels and the 
lives of the saints. Save in so far as both present a combination of 
miraculous and ordinary incident, they are in every respect different. 
me's In the life of St. Francis of Assisi, “and ¢ven more 
characteristically in that of St. Bernard, the legendary miraculous 
element is distinct and capable of being separated from the intel- 
ligible outline of undeniable facts and features composing the real 
lives of these hero-saints. Nay, it may be said that, in almost 
every case, the addition of the legendary miraculous matter can be 
traced as an after-growth—the real life of the saint standing clear 
apart from it, and being found described without miraculous ad- 
mixture in some earlier record. For example, of the very St. 
Francis, to whom M. Rénan so often refers, we possess three lives ; 
two of them written by contemporaries, and one of them—the most 
famous—by Bonaventura, in the generation immediately following. 
The process of miraculous addition to the incidents of St. Francis’s 
life can be plainly noted in these almost coeval biographies. 
Thomas of Celano, his first biographer, ascribes to him no won- 
ders except the cure of sickness. The natural features of the saifit 
appear sufficiently marvellous, yet sufficiently intelligible. But 
gradually miraculous accretions gather round his life. In the 
biography by Bonaventura it is recorded that the intercession of 
the saint was successful in restoring sight to a blind man. This 
would be almost contemporary testimony. But the Bollandist 
editors have discovered that the passage containing this alleged 
miracle was not the production of Bonaventura himself, but was 
inserted in the book after his death. Thus we see the formation of 
the legendary miraculous matter in the life of St. Francis, and at 
the same time see the life standing quite apart from it. And the 
very same is true of St. Francis’ great contemporary, St. Dominic. 
His later biographies are crowded with miracles; but his first 
biographer declares that the miraculous stories he had heard were 
so conflicting that he did not venture to record them.’* 


We can only refer our readers for the completion of 
the argument to the volume itself, which will well repay 
their thoughtful perusal ; and for the complementary argu- 
ment, showing how the supernatural element mingles with 

* ‘The Christ of the Gospel,’ &c., p. 122. 
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the whole of the New Testament Scriptures, not as a foreign 
clement, but as one essential to the whole life and movement 
of these Scriptures, we must refer to the priceless work of 
Mr. Isaac Taylor, now happily republished in a revised form 
with an additional chapter on Rénan—a book which we do not 
hesitate to say will stand in ages to come among the greatest 
vindications of the truth produced in any age. The subject 
of this section of our argument has been often treated, and the 
rash statements of the sceptics have been often refuted. To us 
it is an evidence of the utterly uncritical character of men’s 
minds when we find them quietly ignoring the ‘classic work of 
Bishop Douglas, and the briefer but satisfactory answers to 
Hume of Campbell and of Paley. The world has been full of 
reports of miracles, because there is that in man which goes out 
beyond the material system, with its rigid laws; because he is 
spirit and not body only, and his higher nature craves to hold 
communion with a world beyond this earthly chain, by which 
he is darkly bound—to pierce the veil between the seen and the 
unseen. Sometimes he has fancied their existence when they 
were not, sometimes he has surrounded the hero of the past age 
with their legendary light; but whence did he derive the idea ? 
Is there in that universal craving, that universal belief, only a 
universal delusion? Is it not as constant as any law of nature 
about which our sceptics babble? And, amidst these products 
of universal belief, are we to make no distinction between the 
miracles of Christ and his apostles wrought in open day before 
keen and sceptical enemies, and those of Alexander of Pontus, 
professed to be wrought in a dark cave among the wondering 
and almost brutal Paphlagonians, as they are exposed by the 
witty and sarcastic Lucian? Is there no difference between the 
testimony of eye-witnesses writing under the very eyes of their 
enemies, after they had braved their fury and their scrutiny 
' alike, and finally laying down their lives in attestation of their 
truth, and Jamblichus writing the wonders of Pythagoras 800 
years after he was dead, or Philostratus performing the same 
service for Apollonius 150 years after his decease, under the 
patronage of the Empress of Septimius Severus? The difference 
is infinite. The life of Ignatius Loyola—written by his intimate 
friend and fellow-worker, Ribadeneira—contains not a hint of 
miracles in its first and second editions, but gives certain 
reasons for their absence; but the Jesuits, when in power, 
produced miracles to sustain his canonization. Nothing can 
be more unlike to the publicity and unchallengeable reality of 
the miracles of Christ than many of their pretended wonders ; 
and assuredly it is needless for us to say that testimony 
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centuries after the professed facts, or borne to heathenism in 
power or under the patronage of empresses, or to a religious 
society grasping the sceptres of Europe, is infinitely inferior to 
the immediate, local, and suffering testimony on which we 
receive the works of Jesus as true works of God. 

Our space is exhausted, and yet our task remains unfinished. 
We have accomplished that which we regarded as most im- 
portant. Pseudo-science has assailed the foundations of our 
faith ; we have endeavoured to show that true science is a 
modest but a firm friend to that faith. If we have spoken of 
scientific men with apparent severity, we did not mean any- 
thing contrary to the spirit of kindness; we have used them, 
why should we abuse them? Science has rendered noble aid to 
religious truth, and our general sentiment toward all men of 
science who are not on our side may be fitly expressed in the 


language of a contemporary. Let him that readeth under- 
stand :— 


‘ That, with superstition, religion is also passing away, seems to 
us a still more ungrounded fear. Religion cannot pass away. The 
burning of a little straw may hide the stars of the sky; but the 
stars are there, and will re-appear. On the whole, we must repeat 
the often-repeated saying, that it is unworthy a religious man to view 
an irreligious one either with alarm or aversion, or with any other 
feeling than regret, and hope, and brotherly commiseration. If he 
seek truth, is he not our brother, and to be pitied? If he do not seek 
truth, is he not still our brother, and to be pitied still more? Old 
Ludovicus Vives has a story of a clown that killed his ass because 
it had drunk up the moon, and he thought the world could ill spare 
that luminary. So he killed his ass, ut lunam redderet. The clown 
was well-intentioned, but unwise. Let us not imitate him: let us not 
slay a faithful servant who has carried us so far. He has not drunk 
the moon, but only the reflection of the moon in his own poor 
water-pail, where, too, it may be, he was drinking with purposes 
the most harmless.’* 


* Thomas Carlyle’s ‘ Miscellanies,’ vol. ii., p. 55; art. ‘ Voltaire.’ 
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Art. VI.—(1.) Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. 
By Joun Hannine Sprexz, Captain H.M. Indian Army. 
W. Blackwood & Sons. 1864. 

(2.) What led to the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. By J. H. 

* Spexe, H.M. Indian Army. W. Blackwood & Sons. 1864. 


Tue progress of nautical, maritime, and inland discovery appears 
unaccountably slow. Though Africa is admitted on all hands to 
have been the scene of remarkable transactions more than 3,000 
years ago, and though the valley of the Nile was the cradle of arts 
and science, as well as of commerce, yet nations so enterprising, 
powerful, and enlightened as the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Carthaginians never attempted to carry their navigation beyond the 
Straits of Gibraltar, or, except in two instances, to explore the 
north-west of Africa. Rarely, if ever, did ancient geographers or 
astronomers propose to their emperors or rulers voyages of dis- 
covery with a view to settle the doubts in reference to the form of 
the earth, its extent, and habitableness. It may be answered that 
the vessels of the ancients were not suitable for long voyages. 
But if they could plough the waves of the Mediterranean and the 
Euxine, they might assuredly have coasted part of Africa without 
any difficulty. But the ancient republics were so much wrapped 
up in themselves, and so wholly engrossed with their own little local 
affairs, that their minds could not look beyond their domestic polities. 
Selfishness was the ruling influence at Athens, and tribunes of the 
people went about there telling the lieges to trade and to traffic, to 
mind their own business, and to grow quickly rich and prosperous. 
Trade, no doubt, is a grand instrument of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion, and a powerful lever in the propagation of Christianity itself ; 
but trade, as the example of Holland shows us, may be too ex- 
clusively and too sordidly pursued. The Dutch not only sold 
the gunpowder to blow up their own towns, but by their nar- 
rowness, greed of gain, and hard-fisted monopolies, lost the 
Spice Islands ; and never in their palmiest days did they encourage 
voyages of discovery and explorations of foreign countries, as they 
ought to have done, in the interests of humanity and civilization. 
Columbus, it cannot be forgotten, was nine years soliciting assist- 
ance to enable him to undertake the discovery of America, then a 
far-distant land; but at the time he started on this journey, as 
now, only a small extent of sea separated Africa from the coast of 
Spain, then the greatest maritime power in the world. Little was 
at that period known of Africa to the most experienced navigators, 
the Spaniards and Portuguese. But though more than three cen- 
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turies and a half have elapsed since the first voyage of Columbus, 
and our ships have hundreds of times cireumnavigated the coasts of 
Africa, yet our knowledge of the country is still very incomplete, 
while of the interior we know little or nothing. 

There were not wanting in the Middle Ages Italians, Spanish, and 
Portuguese to extend the progress of geographical knowledge and 
maritime discovery ; but neither Columbus, Pinzon, Cortez, Daillou, 
Magellan, Diaz, or Cabot have contributed anything to African 
ethnology or geography. No nation under the sun has been more 
forward and enterprising in maritime adventure than the English ; 
but Raleigh, Humphrey Gilbert, Richard Chancellor, Willoughby, 


‘ and Frobisher directed their attention rather to America, the East 


and West Indies, and the North of Europe, than to Africa. In 
1588, Queen Elizabeth, wishing to promote the commerce with 
Africa, granted a patent to a company in Exeter to carry on the 
trade to Senegal and Gambia; and the first voyages appear to have 
been attended with success. But monopoly is a plant of a languid 
growth, and this African trade, so exclusively fostered, does not 
appear to have spread itself. In 1618, in the reign of James L., 
a company was formed for the express purpose of penetrating to 
the country of gold, as Africa was then called, and to Timbuctoo, 
in which city the wealth of Africa was supposed to be concentrated. 
George Thompson, a Barbary merchant, was sent with a small 
vessel of 120 tons to carry these views into effect. His instruc- 
tions were to sail as far as possible up the river Gambia. This he 
performed ; but the Portuguese seized his ship, and massacred his 
crew. A small vessel was despatched from home to his aid, but 
her crew was so weakened, that Thompson sent them back for a 
reinforcement. Two ships were now sent out under Captain 
Jobson, who found that Thompson had penetrated to Tenda, a place 
never before reached by a European. Here Thompson met his 
death from his own followers. Jobson’s discoveries did not reach 
as far as those of his predecessor, who had penetrated to Jaye ; but 
many years elapsed before any other travellers had passed the 
limits at which Jobson arrived. This traveller confirmed the story 
of a silent traffic carried on by the Moors and a negro nation—a 
story revived in our own day—who would not allow themselves to 
be seen; but the reasons he states for the negroes concealing 
themselves throw more than doubt upon the whole story. The 
chief reason why these negroes conceal themselves he says is, that 
they have lips of an unnatural size, hanging down half way over 
their breasts, and which they are obliged to rub with salt con- 
tinually to keep them from putrefaction. In 1723, Captain Stubbs 
made an attempt to ascend the Gambia, but he was not able to 
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penetrate beyond Tenda, which continued for years to be the limit 
of discovery. Between the close of the seventeenth and the 
beginning of the eighteenth centuries much information respecting 
the country on the Senegal was due to the activity of Brue, who 
had a large share in the administration of the affairs of the French 
African Companies ; and on the south-eastern coast of the country 
the Portuguese established their power. But as their efforts to 
reach the interior of Africa were few and feeble, science or dis- 
covery derived little benefit from the extension of their colonies. 
The Portuguese were succeeded by the Dutch ; but it was not till 
the Cape of Good Hope had been ceded to the English that serious 
steps were taken to render the colony a source of civilization to the 
savage inhabitants of Southern Africa. 

The reign of George III. was auspicious to geographical science 
and maritime discovery. Civilization had made such progress since 
the Revolution of 1688, that in 1760, on the king’s accession to 
the throne, science had an appreciable weight in the calculations of 
politicians. The monarch himself had an inclination for geogra- 
phical studies ; he desired to extend the commerce and navigation 
of his subjects ; and the wish to distinguish his reign by the lustre 
of important discoveries was, from a variety of mixed motives, 
encouraged by his ministers. The Consulship of Algiers was, 
shortly after the monarch’s accession, offered to James Bruce, who 
had conceived in early life the project of examining the sources of 
the Nile, with a view to solve what from the remotest time had 
been an interesting geographical problem. With a knowledge of 
the Arabic and Ethiopic languages, and an acquaintance with 
mathematics and practical astronomy, Bruce proceeded to his post, 
which he resigned in 1'765 to travel in the interior of Africa, for 
which his residence in Algiers had prepared him. After visiting 
Jebbel Aurez, he proceeded to Cairo, navigated the Nile to Syene ; 
thence crossed the desert to the Red Sea, arriving at Gondar, the 
capital of Abyssinia, in 1770. After being long thwarted in his 
desire to reach the fountains of the river by the perverseness of his 
Galla guides, he at length succeeded in his object. When the 
spot was pointed out to him where the sources of the river were to 
be found, he describes the exultation of his feelings in accomplishing 
a task which had baffled the genius, industry, and inquiry of both 
ancients and moderns for the course of 3,000 years. On the first 
publication of his travels, the credit of Bruce was impugned; but 
time, which establishes truth, has in the main confirmed his narra- 
tive, and Lord Valentia and Mr. Salt have borne testimony to his 
accuracy. Truly has Dr. Dibdin said, that a more enterprising, 
light, and lion-bearted traveller never left his native hills. After 
Bruce’s return, the African Association was formed, with a view to 
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promote discovery. Persons of enterprise and intelligence were 
sent out to explore this unknown country; they were supplied 
with funds, and their movements directed. Ledyard was first 
despatched to go westwards towards the Niger, when he was seized 
at Cairo with a complaint which cost him his life. Lucas and 
Houghton unsuccessfully followed ; but their failures did not deter 
Mungo Park from undertaking two journeys, in which he collected 
a multitude of facts regarding the geography of the interior, which 
are set forth in his travels in Africa. It is only from the informa- 
tion obtained by Captain Clapperton we know that Park was 
drowned below Youri in 1805—a fate which a little while ago. 
befel the enterprising Jules Gérard, as we learn from a very 
recent letter from Sierra Leone. 

We have not space to dwell on the expeditions of Captain Tuckey, 
of Major Denham and Captain Clapperton, Major Peddie, and 
Messrs. Lyon and Ritchie. Suffice it to say, that the additions. 
made to geographical knowledge by Clapperton exceeded in amount 
and importance those made by any other traveller. Horneman 
had crossed the desert and proceeded as far as Nyffé, but no details 
were received of his journey. Park, in his first journey, reached 
1,100 miles from the mouth of the Gambia; but Clapperton, in 
his first journey with Denham, explored a distance of 700 miles 
from E. to W. in the heart of Africa. In his second journey he 
discovered the shortest and most easy route to the countries of the 
interior, and he was the first who completed an itinerary from 
Tripoli to Benin. But notwithstanding all these efforts, combined 
with those of Lauder, Clapperton’s servant, and the more repeated 
and better devised attempts during the last twenty years—not- 
withstanding the labours of Richardson, Barth, and Overweg, 
whose expedition was principally fitted out by the English Govern- 
ment—notwithstanding the admirable efforts of the missionaries 
Krapf, Isenberg, Rebman, Beke, and a host of others, of whom the 
greatest and latest is Livingstone,—our knowledge of Africa is still 
very imperfect. Within the last few years we owe a great deal to 
Captain Burton, to Captain Grant, to Mr. Wenwood Reade, and to 
Mr. Thomas Baines, who was attached to Dr. Livingstone’s mission 
on the Zambesi ; but we are in a still greater degree the debtors of 
the late Captain Speke, whose melancholy end caused such general 
regret about three months ago. No man in our day was more 
fitted—with, perhaps, the single exception of Captain Burton, 
recently promoted to the Consulate of Brazil by Earl Russell— 
for a journey of African exploration than Captain Speke, the 
second son of Mr. Speke, of Jordeens, Somerset. He was born in 
1827, and in his 17th year entered the Indian army. Excelling in 
all manly sports, a botanist, a geologist, and a natural historian, he 
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possessed also in an eminent degree all the qualities of a good 
soldier. He was brave, hardy, temperate, and enduring, patient of 
fatigue, a good swordsman, a good shot, and a capital horseman, 
With these mental and bodily qualifications, it is not wonderful 
that he was appointed A.D.C. to General Gough. Under that 
brave soldier he made the campaign in the Punjaub, where, as he tells 
us, he added his mite to the victories of Ramnugger, Sadoslapore, 
Chiallinwallah, and Guzerat, acting with Sir Colin Campbell. His 
good services on all occasions secured him leave of absence 
when the war was over. He used these opportunities in exploring 
expeditions over the Himalayas and the untrodden wastes of Thibet. 
These were his arduous preparations for his subsequent travels in 
Africa. He was the first to fix upon the great lake which is the 
fountain of the Nile, which he reached from the north, proving, 
by tracking the river from the south, that his discovery was not a 
conjecture but a reality. 

‘Lhe volume now before us in a collected form was originally 
published in papers in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ The explorations 
were made in company with Captain Burton, who has given his 
own version in his book, ‘First Footsteps in Eastern Africa’ 
After Captain Speke’s return to England, he went to the Crimea 
as a volunteer in the Turkish Contingent. The campaign over, he 
rejoined Captain Burton in another African expedition, given to the 
world in 1860 by his fellow-traveller, under the title of ‘ Lake 
‘ Regions of Central Africa.’ 

In the volumes before us Captain Speke professes to describe 
what he calls ‘naked Africa ’—Africa in those places where it has 
not received the slightest impulse, whether for good or evil, from 
European civilization, and where ‘the true curly-head, flat-nosed, 
‘ pouched-mouthed negro is found.’ In these quarters the district 
chief is absolute, though guided in a great measure by his grey- 
beards, who attend his residence and talk over the affairs of State. 
‘ Could a government be formed for the African,’ says Captain Speke 
in his Introduction, ‘ like ours in India, they would be saved ; but 
‘ without it there is very little chance, for at present the African 
‘ neither will keep himself nor be helped by others. As his fathers 
‘ever did, so does he. He works his wife, sells his children, 
‘ enslaves all he can lay hands upon, and, unless when fighting for 
‘the property of others, contents himself with drinking, singing, 
‘ and dancing like a baboon.’ It is the opinion of Captain Speke 
that war disorganizes the race, and that this disorganization is 
caused in the first instance by polygamy, producing a family 
of half brothers, who, all aspiring to succeed their father, fight 
continually with one another, and make their chief aim slaves 
and cattle. Slavery also is, in the opinion of Captain Speke, a 
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great cause of laziness; for the masters become too proud to work, 
lest they should be thought slaves themselves. Most of the men 
caught in wars are made slaves, and sold to the Arabs for a 
few yards of common cloth, brass wire, or beads. The whole 
system of slaveholding by the Arabs in Africa is exceedingly 
strange; for the slaves, both in individual physical strength and in 
numbers, are so superior to the Arab foreigners, that if they chose 
to rebel they might send the Arabs flying out of the land. They 
know not, however, their strength any more than domestic animals, 
and even seem to consider that they would be dishonest if they ran 
away, and so brought pecuniary loss on their owners. To catch 
slaves is the first thought of every chief in the interior. Hence 
fights and slavery impoverish the land, and that is the reason both 
why Africa does not improve, and why men of all tribes and tongues 
are found in the East. ‘ Laziness,’ says Captain Speke in his Intro- 
duetion, ‘is inherent in these men, for which reason, «i:hough 
‘ extremely powerful, they will not work unless compelled to do so. 
‘ Having no God, in the Christian sense of the term, to fear or to 
‘ worship, they have no love for truth, honour, or honesty. Lying is 
‘more familiar to their constitution than truth-saying; they are 
‘ for ever concocting dodges with the view, which they glory in, of 
‘successfully cheating people.’ These general views of Captain 
Speke are not very different from those which Bruce proclaimed 
nearly a century ago, when they were disbelieved by many. 
Having made these general remarks, Captain Speke states that 
his third expedition to Africa was for the purpose of establishing 
the truth of his assertion, that the Victoria N’yanza, discovered by 
him on the 30th of July, 1858, would eventually prove to be the 
source of the Nile. That third expedition commenced on the 9th 
of May, 1859, the first day after his return to England from his 
second expedition. The Geographical Society, which now incorpo- 
rates within itself the old African Society, requested him, through 
Sir R. Murchison, again to set out. He obtained by permission of 
the Admiralty a passage in a British screw frigate to the Cape, and 
Sir C. Wood requested he should be forwarded thence to Zanzibar 
in one of the slaver cruisers. In company with Captain Grant, the 
author of ‘ Savage Africa,’ whom he had known in India, he arrived 
at the Cape on the 4th of July. With a spirit of sympathy as an 
old discoverer, Sir George Grey, the then Governor, induced 


the Cape Parliament to advance to the expedition a sum of £300 


for the purpose of buying baggage-mules; and ten volunteers from 
the Cape Mounted Rifles were detached to accompany him. They 
started for Zanzibar on the 16th of July; in five days touched at 
East London ; and thence proceeding north, made Delagoa Bay, 
where Captain Speke became first acquainted with the Zulu Kaffirs, 
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a naked set of negroes. At Europa, a small island of Coralline, he 
succeeded in turning three turtles, the average weight of each being 
360 lb. After leaving Mozambique, on the route to Johanna, they 
came in sight of aslaver. The sea-pirates threw overboard their 
colours, bags, and boxes. The boats were then lowered, and the 
prize was taken. The slaves were Wahiyow. A few were old 
women, but all the rest children. All over the vessel, but more 
especially below, old women, stark-naked, were dying in a horrible 
atmosphere, while those who had sufficient strength were pulling 
up the hatches, and tearing at the salt-fish they found below like 
dogs. At Zanzibar Captain Speke called on the Sultan, who 
received him affably. After tarrying awhile there, making prepa- 
rations, and procuring beads, wire, and various cloths, he proceeded 
to the country of Ramo, call Uzaramo. The people of this country 
are strictly agriculturists ; they have no cows, and but few goats; 
they are expert slave-hunters, and mostly clothe themselves by the 
sale of their victims. Some Albinos were noticed among them, 
with greyish-blue eyes and light, straw-coloured hair. The caravan 
track Captain Speke had to travel led along the right bank of the 
Kingané Valley. The mixed caravan consisted of over 200 persons, 
of whom 100 were negro porters. Ten out of thirty-six, given by 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, ran away the first day. The first daily 
occupation of Captain Speke on his journey was to map the 
country, taking compass bearings along the road. On arrival in 
camp, the altitude of the station above the level of the sea was 
ascertained by boiling a thermometer, and the latitude by the 
meridian altitude of a star taken with a sextant. The rest of the 
work, besides sketching and keeping a diary, consisted in making 
geological and zoological collections. At Ikamburu the native 
extortions commenced, and they continued with scarcely an inter- 
, mission till Captain Speke shook the dust of the African soil from 
his feet. Wheedling, cajolery, threats, and promises were had 
recourse to by native chiefs and their retainers every league, some- 
times even within less space than a league, to get out of the 
Englishman his firearms, his knives, his powder, his beads, shells, 
quinine, drugs, chemicals, cloth, his chronometer, compass, sextant, 
or mathematical instruments. The history of one of these attempts 
is the history of all. A hundred and fifty, nay, two hundred times 
do we read, ‘the chief here took a hongo, i.e., a tax of ten yards of 
“ merikani (a species of cloth), five yards of kiniki, and ten neck- 
“laces of beads. Grain, meat, and pombé beer were sometimes 
‘ given in return, sometimes promised only, and not given till 
‘after days of delay.’ At the deserted village of Kirengue 
three of the mule-drivers, to use Captain Speke’s expressive word, 
‘bolted,’ and one of the mules died after eighteen hours’ sickness. 
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All the remaining animals died much in the same manner. The 
attacks commenced with general swelling at first on the face, then 
down the neck, and down the belly and legs. In the valley of 
Makata, Speke and Grant halted two days to shoot. The first and 
only giraffe killed upon the journey was shot at Kikobogo by Grant 
with a Lancaster rifle at 200 yards’ distant. In the flat valley of 
Makata, the explorators met the last down-trader, Mamba, well 
known to all the caravans as the great Mamba or Crocodile. He 
had been the last to leave the Unyamitézi, and so purchased all his 
stock of ivory at a cheap rate. With a party, at his own estimate, 
of 2,000 souls (a number greatly exaggerated) he had come from 
Ugogo to Ngoto, living on the produce of the jungle, and by boil- 
ing down the skin aprons of his porters occasionally for a soup. 
Famines were raging, as they frequently are, through Africa, and 
the Arabs had so harassed the country that every village was 
deserted. The prices of provisions at the next station, Mhumi, 
were—16 rations of corn, 2 yards of cloth ; 3 fowls, 2 yards of cloth; 
one goat, 20 yards of cloth; one cow, 40 yards of cloth,—all being 
of the common American shirting. In this country the sarsaparilla 
vine was abundant, but growing as a weed, for the natives know 
nothing of its value. The savages all along this line of march were 
just living like monkeys on the calabash fruit, and looking out for 
stragglers worth plundering. At the succeeding station Captain 
Speke paid a hongo, or tax, of four yards of chintz to the chief, and 
departed, but not till one of the porters obtained a fat dog for his 
dinner. At this station Speke killed a rhinoceros, crawling under 
cover of the banks until within eighty yards of him. The natives 
here were capital mimics, but boisterous and cowardly. At Tura, 
Sheik Said, one of Speke’s best men, broke down in health; and he 
truly found that a sick man is the greatest possible impediment to 
amarch. At Rubaga ninety-eight porters deserted, and Speke 
found that more than half his property had been stolen, whilst the 
travelling expenses had been unprecedented because of the famine. 
Unyamiiézi, the country of the Moon, Captain Speke describes 
as little inferior in size to England. There are no historical tradi- 
tions known to the people; neither was anything ever written of 
their country. The Hindus at an early period opened commercial 
dealings with this people in slaves mm | ivory. These men of the 
Moon are the greatest traders in Africa, and are the only people 
who for love of barter and change will leave their own country as 
porters and go to the coast. On questioning Sheik Snay about the 
Nile, he told Captain Speke he thought the N’yanza was the source 
of the Jub river, the largest river known to the Zanzibar Arabs. 
The day following, Captain Speke had an interview with his old 
friends Abdullah and Mohinna. He told Abdullah all he had 
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written in England concerning the N’yanza, which he explained 
must be the Nile, and wished to know from the Arab whether he 
should alter it in any way, when Abdullah replied, ‘ Do not, it will 
‘turn out all right.’ Our author was puzzled at this announce- 
ment, for he did not then know that both the lake and the Nile, as 
well as all the ponds, were called N’yanza. It was in consequence 
of this confusion in the treatment of distinctly different geogra- 
phical features under one common name by these people that 
Captain Speke could not determine in his former journey where 
the lake ended and the Nile began. 

After crossing Gombé Nullah the men all mutinied for increase 
of ration allowances. On the 23rd April, 1861, the chief Ugali 
of Unyamiiézi came to pay his respects to Captain Speke. He was 
then a fine-looking man, about thirty years old, the husband of 
thirty wives, but he had only three children. Early in June, 1861, 
after many difficulties, Captain Speke arrived at Nunda. There 
they were not the only travellers in misfortune, for Masudi, an 
Arab dealer, with several other Arabs, all formed in one large 
caravan. They told Captain Speke it was the first time they had 
come on this line, and they deeply regretted it, for they had lost 
5,000 dollars’ worth of beads by their porters running away with 
their loads. By the middle of June, 1861, Captain Speke was at 
Uzinga, where the chief inspected everything, and begged for what 
he fancied in the most importunate manner. He asked for the 
picture-books, and examined the birds with intense delight. He 
coveted the bull’s-eye lantern, begged for lucifers, and at last 
Captain Speke drove him off with a pair of his slippers, into which 
the impudent fellow had stuck his dirty feet without leave! In 
order the better to accomplish their common purpose, Speke and 
Grant separated for a little while in August; but the result was that 
Grant was robbed in the jungles near Myongas, and made to pay 
hongo or tribute a second time, though his companion had already 
paid for him. Nor were these the only misfortunes, for the 
services of the natives the Englishman nad to pay ten times what 
an Arab pays. Many of the chiefs and their officers were con- 
firmed drunkards; others of them were treacherous and lying. In 
the Usui country both men and women got drunk; while the 
Englishmen were tormented by the Wasui, both men and women, 
pertinaciously pressing into the hut watching the inmates eating, 
and begging in the most shameless manner. 

In Karague the explorers met with the friendly king, Rumanika. 
The farther they went into this country the better they liked it, as 
the people were all kept in good order, and the village chiefs were 
civil. Small antelopes here occasionally sprang up from the grass, 
and Captain Speke shot a florikan for the pot, and killed a white 
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rhinoceros, which nobody would eat. Small boys here brought the 
travellers small sparrows—common eating in the country—for 
sale. In this outlandish part of the world the Welsh system of 
bundling, it seems, is in fashion. The first interview of the 
explorers with Rumanika, the king of this country, was in Novem- 
ber, 1861. The greetings of the King were warm and affecting. 
He shook hands with the Englishmen in English style. Rumanika 
was presented with a revolver. The impression it made was sur- 
prising. The wives of this King and his princesses were fattened to 
such an extent that they could not stand upright. One of them 
could not rise ; and so large were her arms, that between the joints 
the flesh hung down like loose stuffed puddings. On the 27th 
November the Englishman’s presents were sent to Rumanika. ‘They 
consisted of one block-tin box, one Raglan coat, five yards of 
scarlet broadcloth, two coils of copper wire, one hundred large blue 
egg beads, five bundles best variegated beads, three bundles minute 
beads—pink, blue, and white. Everybody was surprised at the 
quantity and quality of the presents, and Rumanika above all was 
as delighted as if he had come in for a fortune, and sent to say the 
Raglan coat was a marvel, and the scarlet broadcloth the finest 
thing he had ever seen. Rumanika treated Speke’s camp so well 
that the men and women got drunk and had a row; and a row 
among negroes means a general rising of arms, legs, and voices— 
a general confusion—in a word, a perfect pandemonium. In 
Rumanika’s country the English had much rhinoceros-stalking. 
The spoils were brought into court, and Rumanika was in utter 
astonishment. No wonder, said he, the English are the greatest 
men in the world. The King or Chieftain admitted that in 
Karague marriage was a mere matter of money. Cows, sheep, and 
slaves have to be given to the father for the value of his 
daughter. 

From Rumanika’s country Speke penetrated into the Wahuma, 
or Gallas country. Both the Abyssinians and the Gallas are 
Christians of the greatest antiquity. It appears impossible to 
believe, says Captain Speke, judging from the physical appearance 
of the Wahuma, that they can be of any other race than the Semi- 
Hamitic of Ethiopia. The traditions of the Imperial government 
of Abyssinia go as far back as the Scriptural age of King David, 
from whom the late reigning King of Abyssinia traced his 
descent. 

In January, 1862, Captain Speke crossed back over the Weran- 
hanje spur and put up with the Arabs at Kufro. Here for the 
first time he found good English peas growing. On the 13th of 
January he halted at Kisaho, where all the people were in a con- 
stant state of inebriety, drinking pombé (a strong beer) all day 
NO. LXXXI. M 
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and all night. By the 10th of February the travellers had arrived 
at Kibibi. While they halted at night a hyena came into the hut 
and carried off one of the goats that was tied to a log between two 
sleeping men. From the 19th February to the 7th July, 1862, 
Captain Speke and his companions were at the court of Mtésa, 
King of Uganda, a barbarian who, to use an Indian word, 
palavered, shilly-shallied, and played at cross purposes with our 
travellers for the space of nearly five months, by turns begging 
and by turns extorting all sorts of things as hongo, or tribute- 
money, and promising wonders in return. The cruelty of this 
savage potentate was on a par with his avarice and greed. He 
executed his wives and sisters without remorse for the most trifling 
offences, or for no offence at all. It was a common feat for this 
brute to take the executioner’s duty on himself, and to shoot or 
strangle his victims, whether wives, sisters, or subjects. To look 
on one of this monster’s wives was death to the beholder and 
victim. The mother of this monarch was as great a savage as 
himself. Her cupidity and cruelty were fully as great as her son’s. 
She ‘put her head into the trough,’ says Speke, ‘and ate and 
‘drank like a pig.’ 

In the month of April Captain’ Speke saved one of the King’s 
wives from death. Mtésa was belabouring the poor victim on the 
head with a heavy stick, when the female imploringly pronounced 
the Englishman’s name. Speke rushed at the King, and staying 
his uplifted arm, demanded from the monarch the woman’s life. 
Of course he ran imminent risk of losing his own in thus 
thwarting the capricious tyrant. But the novelty of the inter- 
ference made the King smile, and the woman was _ instantly 
released. In less than two months after this four of the King’s 
wives were dragged from the palace to the slaughter-house ; and 
before Captain Speke left Uganda one of the King’s favourite 
women overtook him, crying Nyawo in the most pitiful manner. A 
man was preceding her, but did not touch her, for she loved to obey 
the orders of her King voluntarily, and in consequence of previous 
attachment was permitted as a mark of distinction to walk free to 
execution. It was not ten minutes before that Captain Speke had 
parted from the King, yet in that short interval he had issued his 
sanguinary and heartless order. On the 21st July, 1862, Captain 
Speke reached the Nile. He thus speaks of it :— 


‘Here at last I stood on the brink of the Nile; most beautiful 
was the scene, nothing could surpass it! It was the very perfection 
of the kind of effect aimed at in a highly kept park; with a magni- 
ficent stream from 600 to 700 yards wide, dotted with islets and 
rocks, the former occupied by fishermen’s huts, the latter by sterns 
and crocodiles basking in the sun,—flowing between fine grassy 
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banks, with rich trees and plantations in the background, where 
herds of the hartebeest could be seen grazing, while the hippopotami 
om snorting in the water, and florikin and guinea-fowl rising at 
our feet.’ 


Captain Speke marched up the left bank of the Nile at a consider- 
able distance from the water, and reached the Isamba rapids, pass- 
ing through rich jungle and plantain-gardens, on the 25th of July. 
The nearest falls of the river he describes as extremely beautiful, 
but veryconfined. ‘The water,’ hesays, ‘ran deep between the banks, 
‘ which were covered with fine grass, soft cloudy acacias, and festoons 
‘of lilac convolvuli; whilst here and there, where the land had 
‘ slipped above the rapids, bared places of red earth could be seen 
‘ like that of Devonshire.’ 

On the 28th of July, with a good push for it, the expedition 
reached Ripon Falls. They were well rewarded, for Captain Speke 
describes them as by far the most interesting sight he had seen in 
Africa. Everybody ran to see them at once, though the march had 
been long and fatiguing. It was a sight, says the Journal, 


‘That attracted one for hours; the roar of the waters, the thou- 
sands of passenger-fish leaping at the falls with all their might, the 
Wasoga and Waganda fishermen coming out in boats and taking 
post on all the rocks with rod and hook, hippopotami and crocodiles 
lying sleepily on the water, the ferry at work above the falls, and 
cattle driven down to drink at the margin of the lake.’ 


Captain Speke, in the following passage, expatiates on the result 
of this his great, difficult, and successful exploration :— 


‘The expedition had now performed its functions. I saw that old 
father Nile without any doubt rises in the Victoria N’yanza, and, as 
I had foretold, that lake is the great source of the holy river which 
cradled the first expounder of our religious belief. I mourned, 
however, when I thought how much I had lost by the delays in the 
journey having deprived me of the pleasure of going to look at the 
north-east corner of the N’yanza to see what connection there was, 
by the strait so often spoken of, with it and the other lake where 
the Waganda went to get their salt, and from which another river 
flowed to the north, making ‘ Usoga an island.” But I felt I 
ought to be content with what I had been spared to accomplish ; 
for I had seen full half of the lake, and had information given me 
of the other half, by means of which I knew all about the lake, as 
far, at least, as the chief objects of geographical importance were 
concerned. Let us now sum up the whole and see what it is worth. 
Comparative information assured me that there was as much water 
on the eastern side of the lake as there is on the western—if any- 
thing, rather more. The most remote water, or top head of the Nile, 
is the southern end of the lake, situated close on the third degree of 
south latitude, which gives to the Nile the surprising length, in 
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direct measurement, rolling over thirty-four degrees of latitude, of 
above 2,300 miles, or more than one-eleventh of the circumference 
of our globe. Now, from this southern point, round by the west, to 
where the great Nile stream issues, there is only one feeder of any 
importance, and that is the Kitangilé river; whilst from the 
southernmost point, round by the east, to the strait, there are no 
rivers at all of any importance; for the travelled Arabs one and all 
aver, that from the west of the snow-clad Kilimandjaro to the lake 
where it is cut by the second degree, and also the first degree of 
south latitude, there are salt lakes and salt plains, and the country 
is hilly, not unlike Unyamiiézi; but they said there were no great 
rivers, and the country was so scantily watered, having only occa- 
sional runnels and rivulets, that they always had to make long 
marches in order to find water when they went on their trading 
journeys: and further, those Arabs who crossed the strait when 
they reached Usoga, as mentioned before, during the late inter- 
regnum, crossed no river either. There remains to be disposed of 
the ‘“‘salt-lake,”’ which I believe is not a salt, but a fresh-water 
lake ; and my reasons are, as before stated, that the natives call all 
lakes salt, if they find salt beds or salt islands in such places. Dr. 
Krapf, when he obtained a sight of the Kenia Mountain, heard 
from the natives there that there was a salt lake to its northward, 
and he also heard that a river ran from Kenia towards the Nile. 
If his information was true on this latter point, then, without doubt, 
there must exist some connection between his river and the salt lake 
I have heard of, and this in all probability would also establish a 
connection between my salt lake and his salt lake, which he heard 
was called Baringo. In no view that can be taken of it, however, 
does this unsettled matter touch the established fact that the head 
of the Nile is in three degrees south latitude, where, in the year 
1858, I discovered the head of the Victoria N’yanza to be. I now 
christened the ‘‘stones” Ripon Falls, after the nobleman who pre- 
sided over the Royal Geographical Society when my expedition was 

ot up; and the arm of water from which the Nile issued, Napoleon 
Saoscnel, in token of respect to the French Geographical Society, 
for the honour they had done me, just before leaving England, in 

resenting me with their gold medal for the discovery of the 
Victoria N’yanza. One thing seemed at first perplexing—the 
volume of water in the Kitangiilé looked as large as that of the 
Nile; but then the one was a slow river and the other swift, and on 
this account I could form no adequate judgment of their relative 


values.’ 


To understand the full meaning and significance of this extract, 
it must be read by the light of the discoverer’s map, which will be 
found in his interesting volume. 

Captain Speke’s first voyage on the Nile was in five boats of five 
planks each, tied together and caulked with mbugu rags. He 
started with twelve Wanguana, and a small crew, to reach Kam- 
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rasi’s palace in Unyoro; goats, dogs, and kit, besides grain and 
dried meat, filling up the complement. How many days it would 
take nobody knew. Paddles propelled the vessels, but the lazy 
crew were slow in using them. ‘The river bore at once the cha- 
racter of river and lake—clear in the centre, but fringed in most 
places with tall rush, above which the green banks sloped like park 
land. On the 4th of September, 1862, the explorers reached King 
Kamrasi’s palace at Unyoro, and were invited to it It was a 
dumpy, large hut, surrounded by a host of smaller ones, and the 
worst royal residence since leaving Uzinza. But though invited to 
the royal residence, the guests were placed in dirty huts far beyond 
it; and it was not for several days afterwards they could get their 
quarters changed, as the King was in his cups. Soon afterwards 
he had an interview with the monarch, on the 14th of September. 
He asked for a many-bladed knife which his officers had seen in 
Captain Grant’s possession. On the following day, the 15th, the 
king again alluded to the knife, saying he did not intend to keep 
it if it was not brought for him, but merely to look at and return 
it. A few days after the wily savage expressed a wish to have a 
chronometer worth £50, which would be spoiled in his hands in 
one day. It was the only chronometer Captain Speke had with 
him, and he requested the King to wait till he obtained another. 
But, no ; he must have it there andthen. Speke placed the chrono- 
meter on the ground, saying, ‘ The instrument is yours, but I must 
‘ keep it till another one comes.’ ‘ No,’ said the King, ‘ I must 
‘ have it now, and I will send it you three times every day to look 
‘at.’ The watch went, gold chain and all. 


‘ The horrid King then asked,’ says Speke, ‘ if I could make up 
another magic horse, for he hoped he had deprived us of the power 
of travelling, and plumed himself on the notion that the glory of 
opening the road would devolve upon himself. When I told him 
that to purchase another would cost 500 cows, the whole party were 
more confirmed than ever as to its magical powers, for who in his 
senses would give 500 cows for the mere gratification of seeing at 
what time his dinner should be eaten.’ 


A curious custom prevails in Unyoro as to twins. A Myore 
who bore twins that died kept two small pots in her house as 
effigies of the children, into which she milked herself every evening 
for five months, fulfilling the allotted time for suckling the children, 
lest the spirits of the dead should persecute her. Twins are not 
buried, as ordinary people, under-ground, but are placed in an 
earthenware pot, such as the Wanyoro use for holding pombé. 

In the last interview Speke and Grant had with Kamrasi he 
espied the latter’s rings, and begged for them without success. 

Sailing down the Kafu in a canoe, the travellers found themselves 
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on what at first appeared a long lake, averaging from 200 at first 
to 1,000 yards broad. This was the Nile again, navigable in this 
way from Urondogani. Both sides of the river were fringed with 
the huge papyrus rush. The left one was low and swampy ; whilst 
the right one, in which the Kidé people and Wanyoro occasionally 
hunt, rose from the water in a gently-sloping bank, covered with 
trees and beautiful convolvuli, which hung in festoons. Floating 
islands, composed of rush, grass, and ferns, were continually in 
motion, working their way slowly down the stream, and proving to 
Captain Speke that the river was in full flood. 

After passing through Madi, where Speke had tidings of 
Petherick, he proceeded till the 8th of December, when he could 
see the hills he first viewed at Chopé, sweeping round from south 
by east to north, which demarked the line of the azure river. 
Speke believed the Nile at this time not very far off. But do or 
say what he would, everybody said it was fifteen marches off, and 
could not be visited undera month. The real fact was, that it was 
not more than two marches to the northward of Faloro. On the 
13th of January, 1863, the explorers reached Paira, a collection of 
villages within sight of the Nile, in company with Mahamed, a 
Turkish ivory-dealer, and his caravan. On the 15th of February, 
Speke arrived at Gondokoro, where he met his old friend Baker, 
famed for his sports in Ceylon. Baker told him he had come up 
with three vessels fully equipped with armed men, camels, horses, 
donkeys, beads, brass wire, and everything necessary for a long 
journey, expressly in aid of the explorers. Three Dutch ladies—the 
Baroness Miss A. VanCapellan, and Mrs. and Miss Tinne—had also 
come to Gondokoro, but were driven back to Khartum by sickness. 
Petherick, however, instead of coming up the Nile, as he might 
have done, had waited whilst a vessel was building until the season 
had too far advanced. At Gondokoro Speke saw the Rev. Mr. 
Moorlan, and two other priests of the Austrian Mission at Kich. 
These were now all recalled, for out of twenty missionaries who 
during the last thirteen years had ascended the White river for the 
purpose of propagating the Gospel, thirteen had died of fever, two 
of dysentery, and two had retired broken in health ; yet not one 
convert had been made by them. A day or two after Petherick 
arrived. After twenty-eight months’ exploration, Captain Speke 
at length arrived at Alexandria; and he closes his journal with a 
few explanations for the purpose of comparing the various branches 
of the Nile with its affluents, which we extract :— 


‘ The first affluent, the Bahr el Ghazal, took us by surprise ; for 
instead of finding a huge lake, as described in our maps, at an elbow 
of the Nile, we found only a small piece of water resembling a duck- 
pond buried in a sea of rushes. The old Nile swept through it with 
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majestic grace, and carried us next to the Gerafie branch of the 
Sobat river, the second affluent, which we found flowing into the 
Nile with a graceful semi-circular sweep and good stiff current, 
apparently deep, but not more than fifty yards broad. 

‘ Next in order came the main stream of the Sobat, flowing into 
the Nile in the same graceful way as the Geraffe, which in breadth 
it surpassed, but in velocity of current was inferior. The Nile by 
these additions was greatly increased ; still it did not assume that 
noble appearance which astonished us so much, immediately after the 
rainy season, when we were navigating it in canoes in Unyoro. 

‘ Next to be treated of is the famous Blue Nile, which we found a 
miserable river, even when compared with the Geraffe branch of the 
Sobat. It is very broad at the mouth, it is true, but so shallow that 
our vessel with difficulty was able to come up it. It had‘all the 
appearance of a mountain stream, subject to great periodical fluctua- 
tions. I was never more disappointed than with this river; if the 
White river was cut off from it, its waters would all be absorbed 
before they could reach Lower Egypt. 

‘ The Atbara river, which is the last affluent, was more like the 
Blue river than any of the other affluents, being decidedly a moun- 
tain stream, which floods in the rains, but runs nearly dry in the dry 
season. 

‘TI had now seen quite enough to satisfy myself that the White 
river which issues from the N’yanza at the Ripon Falls, is the true 
or parent Nile; for in every instance of its branching, it carried the 
palm with it in the distinctest manner, viewed, as all the streams 
were by me, in the dry season, which is the best time for estimating 
their relative perennial values. 

‘ Since returning to England, Dr. Murie, who was with me at 
Gondokoro, has also come home; and he, judging from my account 
of the way in which we got ahead of the flooding of the Nile between 
the Karuma Falls and Gondokoro, is of opinion that the Little Luta 
Nzigé must be a great backwater to the Nile, which the waters of 
the Nile must have been occupied in filling during my residence in 
Madi; and then about the same time that I set out from Madi, the 
Little Luta Nzigé having been surcharged with water, the surplus 
began its march northwards just about the time when we started in 
the same direction. For myself, I believe in this opinion, as he no 
sooner asked me how I could account for the phenomenon I have 
already mentioned of the river appearing to decrease in bulk as we 
descended it, than I instinctively advanced his own theory. More- 


over, the same hypothesis will answer for the sluggish flooding of 
the Nile down to Egypt.’ 


To many who read this brief and imperfect analysis of Captain 
Speke’s expedition, it may appear to have bezn, in practice, a 
twenty-eight months’ tour, presenting all the indescribable charms 
of savage life. The young and adventurous may think that the 
unlimited range which the travellers had over the face of aature, 
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the pleasure of roving through woods, jungles, and ravines, viewing 
lakes, animals, and scenery altogether new to them, was an excite- 
ment that compensated for the perpetual fatigue, the anxiety, and 
the danger to limb and life. But they who draw this conclusion 
from our epitomé of the work would be undeceived in carefully 
perusing these two ponderous volumes. No doubt there is an 
intense excitement, and an ever-recurring hope rising up in the 
minds of those who proceed on voyages of discovery; but he who 
travels in Africa travels with his life in his hand. He may lose it 
at any time in an ambuscade, by treachery, stealthily, or in fair 
fight, or he may lose it by an accident, or by becoming the prey of 
wild beasts. The people are a strange and savage people, and few 
of their chiefs or rulers are to be trusted. A man ought to havea 
fearless heart, a firm will, a constitution of iron, and a temper even 
and imperturbable, who travels in Africa. Captain Speke had all 
these. Though often opposed by the most pettifogging and 
quibbling obstacles on the part of the Kings or Chiefs, and occa- 
sionally by his own porters and servants, he went resolutely on, 
and finally accomplished the mission he had undertaken. Follow- 
ing the example of Captain Cook, he husbanded his health, and 
proceeded slowly, that he might proceed surely. Undaunted by 
wounds received in his former journey, he proceeded to undertake a 
third, and successfully accomplished his purpose. The record of 
his last journey is, it must be said, diffuse, and inartistically drawn 
up. Theré is not the vigour or rich colouring of Bruce, the 
picturesqueness of Mungo Park, the liveliness and versatility of 
Burton, or the luminous generalization of Livingstone; but there 
is a plain and somewhat rough and rugged journal of personal 
experiences, always valuable, though not always graphically told. 
On his return to England, Captain Speke was hailed with high 
honour. He and Grant were received by the Royal Geographical 
Society with a most cordial welcome. Sir R. Murchison, in pre- 
senting them to the body over which he presided, spoke of the 
important results achieved in enthusiastic terms. The medal of the 
Society was awarded to the discoverers, and Her Majesty the 
Queen congratulated the Society on the success which had attended 
an expedition aided, though not very munificently, by Government 
funds. The King of Italy also forwarded gold medals to the 
explorers; and Lord Palmerston, in the House of Commons, added 
his tribute to the discoverer of the Source of the Nile. The death of 
great discoverers, however, any more than the death of great men, 
is not always proportioned to their lives. Hannibal, as Juvenal 
tells us, did not perish by a javelin or a sword, while Bruce died by 
a fall down stairs, and Mungo Park was miserably drowned. In 
the midst of fresh encomiums in his own native Somerset, Captain 
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Speke went out for a day’s field sport, and accidentally shot him- 
self on the 21st of September. But death, whether it comes 
slowly by ‘pale decay,’ or suddenly, or by accident, can only 
destroy the ‘tenement of clay.’ The nobler achievements, the good 
and the great deeds and discoveries of men, survive the body, 
and last on. Thus, though Speke did not live to receive the 
reward to which he was entitled, a greater honour will be attached 
to his name; for now and hereafter he must be known as the 
discoverer of the Sources of the Nile. 


Arr. VII.—(1.) Revue Archéologique, ou Recueil de Documents et de 
Memoires relatifs a ? Etude des Monuments, a la Numismatique et a 
la Philologie de V? Antiquité et du Moyen Age. Publiés par les 
Principaux Archéologues Frangais et Etrangers et accompagnés 
de Planches Gravées d’apres les Monuments Originaux. Nou- 
velle Série. Paris, 1859-64. 8vo. 


(2.) Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde. (Jour- 
nal for the Egyptian Language and Archeology.) Herausge- 
geben von Heryricn Brvuescu, in Berlin. Jahrginge I. and 
Il. Leipzig: 1863-64. 4to. 


(3.) Ueber die Zwilfte Aegyptische Koénigs- Dynastie. (On the 
Twelfth Dynasty of the Egyptian Kings.) Von R. Lepstvs. 
Berlin: 1853. 4to, pp. 30. 


(4.) Etude sur la Série des Rois inscrits a la Salle des Ancétres de 
Thouthmes III. Par M. E. Dre Savutcy, Membre de l’ Academie 
Imperiale de Metz, et de Plusieurs autres Societés Savantes. 
Metz: 1863. 8vo., pp. 102. 


(5.) DMelanges Egyptologiques, comprenant onze Dissertations sur 
differents Sujets. Par Cuasas, Membre Honre. de I’ Institut 
Egyptien, V.P. de la Societé d’Histoire et d’Archéologie de 
Chalon-sur-Saone, Correspondant de la Societé Imperiale des 
Antiquaires de France, de la Societé Archéologique de 
Langres, etc. Chalon-sur-Saone: 1862. Pp. 120, 8vo. 


(6.) Les Papyrus Mieratiques de Berlin, avec un index geographique et 
deux planches de fac simile. Par F.Cuazas. Chalon-sur-Saone: 
1863. Pp. 94, 8vo. 

(7.) Melanges Egyptologiques. IIme. Serie. Par F. 
comprenant des Articles de M. M. C. W. Goopwiy, Dr. Epw. 
Hivcxs, et Dr. 8. Brrcu, le tout formant 14 Dissertations et un 
Glossaire avec Planches. Chalon-sur-Saone: 1864. Pp. 344, 
8vo. 


(8.) An Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients. By 


the Right Hon. Sir Gzorcz Cornewatt Lewis. London: 
1862. 8vo. 
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(9.) Sir G. C. Lewis on the Decipherment and In etation of 
Dead Languages. By P. Lz Pace Renovur. From the Aélantis. 
Vol. IV. London: Williams and Norgate. 1863. 


‘Ir never rains but it pours,’ says the old proverb. The 
most recent history of Egyptian discovery exemplifies in a 
remarkable manner this trite generalization of the home-spun 
philosophy. When this article was undertaken, not many 
weeks ago, the writer’s hopes of being able to enkindle some 
_ few sparks of interest in a subject which, unfortunately, only 
deserves to be popular, were mainly based on his having it in 
his power to communicate to the readers of the Bririsu 
QuaRTERLY a piece of archeological news of the utmost 
moment, and to point out some of its bearings on the solution 
of the great problem of the Pharaonic history and chronology. 
The allusion is to 2 monumental Tablet engraved in the reign of 
Ramses the Great (B.c. 1269—1203), and containing the royal 
scutcheons of a far more complete series of Egyptian kings 
than is exhibited on either the fragmentary Tablet of Abydos, 
—which, in spite of its lamentable /acune, is one of the most 
sage gems of the British Museum,—or on the now scarcely 
ess broken series with which Thothmes the Great (s.c. 
1516—1469) formerly adorned the Chamber of his Ancestors 
at Karnak, and whose débris still lie scattered about, awaiting 
rearrangement in the new buildings of the Bibliotheque 
Imperiale at Paris. The publication of the text of the new 
Tablet of Memphis, as it was at first called by its finder, 
Mariette Bey, in a brief and somewhat tantalizing, because 
vague, and indeed misleading, account of his discovery, for- 
warded at the time to the Revue Archéologique, has long been 
looked for by Egyptologers with a hungry eagerness of expec- 
tancy of which outsiders can form but a faint idea. For four long 

ears, however, the famished savans were kept on the tenter- 

ooks of unsatisfied desire. Successive numbers and volumes 
of the Revue Archéologique—the organ through which it was 
known the publication would take place, whensoever the Bey of 
the new Boulaq Museum should deem fit—were ransacked in 
vain for some fresh scinti//a of information as to the contents of 
this wonderful Tablet. But although from time to time other 
important discoveries made by Mariette were ventilated there 
—we may mention in particular those resulting from the 
extremely interesting excavations at Tanis, or Havaris, the 
Zoan of the Bible, the stronghold of the Hyksos or Shepherd 
Kings—about the Memphis list of Pharaohs no further driblet 
of news was given to quench our thirst. The oracle was pro- 
vokingly dumb, and the secret was as well kept as that of Mrs. 
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was not until last summer, on the return of the Vicomte De 
Rougé from a short scientific tour to Egypt, of which, as 
Professor of Egyptology in the College de France, he gave 
some account in a course of lectures delivered from his chair, 
that something more satisfactory than had hitherto appeared 
was suffered to ooze out. Even then, however, the revelation 
was made with the most praiseworthy caution. The system of 
prudent reserve was gallantly maintained to the last; and the 
black-board of the lecture-room felt it a positive relief when 
the successor of Champollion chalked the hitherto unknown 
Royal names of the Tablet in honest Roman letters, instead of 
hieroglyphical signs. This self-restraint on the part of the 
noble and accomplished Professor, is doubtless to be ascribed to 
his chivalrous sense of what was due to the discoverer. It is 
not necessary to imagine that Mariette Bey had imposed on his 
illustrious friend and former chief in the Conservation of 
the Egyptian Museum at the Louvre any positive pledge of 
secrecy. But noblesse oblige. In whom was vested the right of 
first presenting to the world the original text of this important 
Monument could not be matter of controversy ; and this right 
the French Academician, even if M. De Rougé had not been at 
the same time a French nobleman, of course could not fail to 
respect.. If before an audience comprising, besides a [score of 
Roman Catholic priests and as many learned ladies, professed 
Egyptologers of mark, both French and foreign—amongst the 
latter may be instanced Dr. Brugsch, of Berlin, and Professor 
Lauth, of Munich—the effect of this unscientific piece of 
mystification was almost painfully ludicrous, the fault was not 
the Lecturer’s own. In every other respect the course was all 
that could be desired. Happily, too, the strange comedy of 
hide-and-seek, in which this eminent savant played, we may be 
sure an unwilling part, is now at an end. In the September 
issue of the Revue Archéologique we at last find an admirable 
lithographic delineation of the Tablet of Sakkarah, as the 
Monument is now rechristened by its discoverer, from the 
modern name of the locality where it was found. That it has 
been executed with the utmost possible fidelity, we have a 
sure guarantee in the fact of that the work has been super- 
intended by M. Theodule Deveria, Conservator Adjutant of the 
Egyptian 5 esasom at the Louvre, who is fortunately both an 
accomplished Egyptologer and a skilful artist. This invaluable 
plate will be thankfully accepted by all Egyptian scholars as 
the next best thing to, and indeed the only tolerable substitute 
for, an autopsy of the stone text itself. That text we can 
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scarcely hope ever to see in any of our European collections, as 
it is, in all probability, destined to form one of the principal 
attractions of the new and splendid Museum at Boulaq, the 
Port of Cairo, now rapidly rising, under the auspices of 
Mariette Bey, to the rank of the first in the world. Accom- 
panying the text of the Tablet, is a communication from the 
discoverer. It opens with an apology for his having delayed 
the publication so long. It was kept back, it seems, in the 
hope that further search might enable him to supply the dacune 
which, although far more complete than either of the Royal lists 
known at the time of its first coming to light, the new Tablet 
still, alas, presented. This hope a thorcugh and exhaustive 
sifting of the débris in the locality has now for ever dissipated. 
Such is the somewhat lame defence of what has been bitterly 
complained of as an unpardonable attempt to monopolise the 
bread of knowledge. It is fortunate for mankind that Colum- 
bus and other great pioneers of science did not act on similar 
maxims. Happily, however, we have an exactly apposite 
example to cite of what ought to be done in such cases. 

It has been well said by one of our most distinguished English 
Egyptologers, that one of the charms of our difficult but not 
unremunerative science is, that it abounds in the most agreeable 
surprises. There is nothing comparable to the delirium of 
delightful excitement which shoots through our ranks frem time 
to time, like successive shocks of bracing electricity, save the 
similar feeling which, in consequence of the ever-fresh dis- 
coveries of the lost texts of the Greek and Roman classics, kept 
all true scholars constantly on the qui vive during the Century of 
the Revival of Letters. Whilst the enthusiastic interpreter is 
deploring the abrupt and vexing termination of the text of 
some interesting Papyrus, tidings reach him from a distant 
Museum that the other half of the very same document is 
safely deposited amongst its treasures. In like manner fresh 
fragments of great historical or mythological inscriptions, such 
as the noble Annals of Thothmes the Great, and the liturgical 
walls and columns of the Dendera and Esneh temples, are 
almost daily coming to light. But it is useless to multiply 
examples. Mariette Bey alone holds in reserve inedited texts 
sufficient to fill 1,200 folio plates—that is about 300 more than 
are contained in the most magnificent work of the kind as yet 
extant, viz., Professor Lepsius’s immortal Denkmaeler. Nor is 
the Director of the Boulaq Museum the only successful gleaner 
in the field, which, on the publication of his invaluable ‘Keenigs- 
‘buch,’ or Book of the Egyptian Kings, now six years ago, 
Lepsius announced was already showing signs of exhaustion. 
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Herr Diimichen, a young German Egyptologer of remarkable 
promise, already disputes the practical monopoly of Egyptian 
archeological exploration which Mariette enjoyed under the late 
Viceroy, Said Pasha; and at the present writing, his portfolio 
contains 700 or 800 new texts, which he hopes before his return 
to Europe will be swollen to at least 1,000. Several of the 
most interesting of these inscriptions have already appeared in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde 
(‘Journal for the Egyptian Language and Archeology’), 
founded by Dr. Brugsch about a year and a half ago, and 
edited by 5 with distinguished ability and success down to 
the time of his recent felicitous appointment as Prussian 
Consul at Cairo. One, however, in particular, which was pub- 
lished in the latest number of that periodical which has reached 
this country—and, we may add, the first after it had passed into 
the hands of its new editor, Professor Lepsius—is a monument 
of such absorbing interest and cardinal importance, whilst, at 
the same time, a discovery of the kind was such a wholly 
unhoped-for piece of good fortune, that it will be hailed at 
once as the crowning surprise of all that have ever thrilled the 
bosoms of those interested in Egyptian research. It was 
actually in the interval between the despatch to Europe (20th 
of May last) of Mariette’s parcel, containing his copy of the 
Lower Egyptian Tablet, and its unaccountably retarded appear- 
ance in the Revue Archéologique for September, that another 
Royal Tablet, far superior in value to even that of Memphis, 
with every scutcheon in its place, and with but a couple of 
hieroglyphs damaged, was laid bare by Herr Diimichen in a 
temple of Upper Egypt. Fortunately, too, for the scientific 
world, the young German savant could so ill contain his joy at 
having stumbled on so glorious a treasure, that, swift as the 
post could carry it, his conscientiously careful copy of the 
inscription was in the hands of that Nestor amongst the 
Egyptologers, Professor Lepsius; who, no less to our exceeding 
comfort, forgetting on his part the staid reserve of age and 
experience, forthwith printed it in his Zeitschrift (number for 
October and November, 1864) with such incontinent haste that 
its public appearance lagged behind that of its rival by only a 
few short weeks. 

We have already alluded to the Tablet of Abydos as one of 
the most inestimable treasures of our National Museum, and 
when we mention the fact that Herr Diimichen’s new monu- 
mental list of the Pharaohs was found in the same locality, we 
feel sure we may fairly calculate on enlisting the intelligent 
interest of educated Englishmen in the subject. The monument 
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which adorns the wall of the middle right-hand recess of the 
Northern Egyptian Gallery in Great Russell Street, and which 
many a foreign savant has travelled hundreds of miles to see, 
was found by Mr. William Bankes in 1818. That enterprising 
traveller discovered it amongst the ruins of a temple dedicated 
to Osiris in that city—the later representative of This, the 
ancient capital of the Thinite Nome, and the cradle of the 
Egyptian monarchy—by Ramses the Great. Accordingly, the 
Tablet depicts that famous Pharaoh in the act of adoration 
before his Ancestors’ Scutcheons or Royal Rings enclosing their 
names in hieroglyphical characters. Unfortunately, of the 
Scutcheons, Cartouches, or Royal Rings, hardly more than a 
score remain perfect ; in addition to which, however, about half 
as many more have been satisfactorily restored by means of the 
fragmentary indications still remaining. By various processes 
of archeological induction it was also clearly made out that in 
its original form the Tablet comprised at least two rows of 
ancestral scutcheons, viz., an upper and a lower one, of twenty- 
six each. As long as twelve years ago Professor Lepsius started 
the conjecture that there might originally have been a third 
row above the upper of the two now extant, although well 
aware that not a vestige of this hypothetical row is now to be 
seen. We shall presently have to remark that this guess—for 
it was nothing more, and as such was very properly disregarded 
by other students of Egyptian history, not excepting Lepsius’s 
Nustrious friend, the late Baron Bunsen—is now converted into 
a most certain historical fact. Thus it will be seen in how 
extremely mutilated a condition this famous record has reached 
our times. Yet, in spite of all this, it has constituted, so to 
speak, the backbone of all the reasonings, of all the infinitely 
‘divergent schools—gquot homines, tot sententie—on Egyptian 
history and chronology. For, with all its imperfections, no 
better monumental clue through the mazes of the labyrinth was 
at hand. The principle on which the Karnak Tablet is arranged 
has always been, and is likely to remain for some time longer, 
an unsolved problem ;* moreover, it omits altogether the 
Pharaohs of the New Empire, or, in other words, of the times 
subsequent to the Expulsion of the Asiatic Shepherd Kings by 
Amosis, the chief of Manetho’s Eighteenth Dynasty. On the 
other hand, the strictly chronological arrangement of the 
Abydos Tablet has never been disproved, or even seriously 


_* In the pamphlet cited at the head of this article, M. de Saulcy, of Metz, has 

- discussed the subject with remarkable ability, and has propounded several most 

— and promising observations. We have read it with great pleasure and 
pro’ 
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disputed. It omits Kings, Dynasties, and, at least in one 
instance, a whole group of consecutive Dynasties. But from 
beginning to end, the Pharaohs it comprises are given in the 
right relative order, and not a single Hysteron Proteron has 
ever been brought home against it. Fortunately, too, its best 
preserved portion is that comprising the series of Kings 
between Amosis and Ramses the Great; and this has rendered 
possible more or less approximate solutions of the really 
ractical problem of the present time—the Annals of the New 

mpire. The services it has rendered to Egyptian historical 
science, even in its present sadly truncated shape, are immense. 
How much more might have been accomplished by its aid had 
it only come down to us complete ! 

Well, this consummation so devoutly to be wished, but 
about the last thing to have been hoped for, we are happy 
in being able to assure our readers, is now virtually realized. 
The seemingly impossible has come to pass. Thanks to Herr 
Diimichen’s most. welcome and providential discovery, all the 
fragmentary and missing scutcheons of the Abydos Tablet, 
including the whole of the uppermost row of twenty-six Royal 
Kings — assigned to it by Lepsius, but of which 
not a trace is left, can now be restored, with as confident 
an assurance of the correctness of our critical procedure as 
if we saw the original monument of Ramses on the day it 
left the sculptor’s hands. 

To explain this, at first sight, perplexing and hardly com- 
prehensible statement. It turns out, from a comparison between 
them, that the new Royal Tablet of Abydos, found, like that 
with which we were before acquainted, in the Osiris Temple 
of that holy City of the Egyptians, is neither more nor less 
than its alter ego; at least, for all practical purposes, it may 
so be considered. It is the work, however, not of Ramses, 
but of that King’s father and immediate predecessor, Sethos 
the Great. This is the only essential difference between the 
two monuments, as they originally stood. In point of form, 
the only noticeable distinction between them is this, that 
whereas the scutcheons on the Ramses Tablet are arranged 
in three rows, those on the one erected by Sethos are dis- 
tributed into two only—in each case exclusive of a bottom 
row, consisting merely of the repetition of the adoring 
Pharaoh’s own Royal Rings. Each of the two unrepeating 
rows of Herr Diimichen’s Tablet presents thirty-eight scut- 
cheons ; that is, there are in all seventy-six Pharaohs repre- 
sented, including Sethos himself. They begin with Menes, 
the traditional founder of the Egyptian Monarchy; whereas 
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the first Royal Ring on the Sakkarah Tablet is that of Miabaes, 
the sixth King of Manetho’s First Dynasty. The first scutcheon 
of the Karnak Chamber of Kings is unfortunately obliterated ; 
but it is not probable, in spite of the reasonings of Baron 
Bunsen and others, that it was that of Menes. Thus in this 
interesting particular also, as well as in its virgin integrity, 
the Sethos Tablet is unique. As for the Ramses Tablet, its 
three rows of twenty-six scutcheons each would make seventy- 
eight in all; that is, seemingly, one more than, on the above 
supposition that he simply continued his father’s list so as 
to include himself, was to have been expected. But the dis- 
crepancy is only apparent. For the last two scutcheons in 
his series are both his own, viz., his prenomen, or throne name, 
and his nomen, or family name ; whereas his ancestors appear 
with their throne names only. It was manifestly for the 
sake of symmetrical arrangement that he adopted this expe- 
dient. But except as to his own name, every scutcheon and 
every sign now extant on the existing fragments of his Tablet 
in the British Museum meets with its exact counterpart in the 
corresponding place on the happily perfect Tablet of his Royal 
father, Sethos the Great. 

The names of the Pharaohs before whose scutcheons (curiously 
enough, including his own) Sethos and his youthful son the 
Crown Prince Ramses, are represented as paying their adora- 
tion, may be written in Roman Characters (which, with surely 


as good reason as the Professor of Egyptian Archeology in the 
College de France, we may be here permitted to employ) as 
follows :— 
NEW TABLET OF ABYDOS.* 
UPPER ROW. Dynasty II. 
Dynasty I. 9. Butau. 
1. Meee 10. Kekeou 
(Introduction of Animal Wor- 
2. Teta. ship). 
3. Atet. 11. Baenneter 
4. Ata. Ba-neter-ou). 
5. As yet undeciphered. 12. Uat-nes 
6. Merhempu. (Mar. Out-nesa). 
7. As yet undecip’ (Funereal Monument with his 
8. Bukehu Scutcheon at Oxford; the 
(read by Mariette Kebeh-ou). oldest contemporary Monu- 
ment in the world). 


* We have added the specification of the Manethonian Dynasties and the 
Family Names of the Kings, in brackets, where these are known, besides a few 
historical notices. It should be understood that the practice of taking a second 
scutcheon or name is not clearly traced higher than the close of the Fifth Dynasty, 
although it may be, and, in our opinion, is, very much more ancient. In reading 
the scutcheons we have also (unlike Mariette) generally read the RA sign (the 
Sun-god) last, instead of first, as, for religious reasons, the monuments place it. 
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3 
3 
3 
i 40 
i 41 
43 
45. 
46. 
47. 
No. 


45. 


46. 
47. 


Royal Names of the New 


. Tatai. 
. Ke-neb 


(Mar. Ra-neb-ke). 
Dynasty IV. 


. Setes. 

. Neferkera. 
. Snefru. 

. Chufu 


(Great Pyramid). 
Ra-tat-f. 


f-ra 
(Chefren, Chabryasof Greeks). 


. Menkara 


ycerinus of Herodotus, 
(Mycerinus 
keu 
Asychis of Herod., Brick 
Pyr.) 


Dynasty V. 


. Ouser-kaf. 
Sahura. 

. Keka. 

. Nefer-Ra. 

. Ra-en-ouser 

(An). 
. Men-kau-Hor. 
. Tat-ke-ra 


(Assa). 
Ounas. 


Dynasty VI. 


’ Nefer-kera. 


LOWER ROW. 
Dynasties VII., VIII. 


. Ra-mient’ ef-emsef. 
. Neter-kara. 


Dynasties [X.—XI. 


Neferkara 
Akthu-San (Achthoes of Man. 
Aktisanes of Diodor.) 
Meren-Hor. 
Snefer-ka. 


NO. LXXXI, 


48. 
49. 


50. 
61. 


52. 


66. 


67. 
68. Ra 


69. 


70. 


71. 


. Ra-en-Ma 
. Ra-ma-kher-ou 


Abydos Tablet. 


Ra-en-ka. 
Nefer-ka 
Neferka-Hor. 
Neferkara 
(Seb-en-Pepi). 
Snefer-ka 
(Annu). 
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Ra,///////kau. 
. Neferkara. 

. Neferka-Hor. 
. Neferkara. 

. Neb-cher-Ra 


(Mentuhotep ITT.) 
Sank-ka-Ra. 


Dynasty XII. 


. Ra-sotep-het 


(Amenemha I.) 


. Ra-kheper-ke 


(Ouser-tesen I., Obelisks of 
Heliop. and Begig). 


. Ra-noub-keu 


Amenemha IT.) 
Ra-sha-kheper 
(Ouser-tesen II., Embassy of 
Great Asiatic Foreigners). 


. Ra-sha-keu 


(Amenemha ITI.) 


(Amenemha Iv.) ) Mcris. 


Dynasty XVIII. 


Ra-neb-peht 
(Mar. Ra-peh-neb) (Amosis 
Expels Hyksos from Hayaris 
in his 6th year, as shown by 
El Kab Inscr.) 
Ra-ser-ke 
(Amenophthis I.) 
-kheper-ke 
(Thothmes I. Asiatic Con- 
quests). 
Ra-kheper-en 
(Thothmes II. Pharaoh of 
Exodus. See Brrrish Quar- 
TERLY, No. lxiv.) 
Ra-men-kheper 
(Thothmes III. Asiatic and 
Ethiopian Victories. His 
Annals at Karnak, trans- 
lated by Dr. Birch of Brit. 
Mus.) 


Ra-aa-kheper-ou 
(Amenopthis IT.) 


ig 
iq 
14 
16. Soris. if 
17. Tati. || 
18 
19 53 
20 54 
21 | 58 
22. a7 
58. 
24 
25. A 59 if 
60 
296) 61 
27 
28 62. 
29 
30) 63 
31 (Ouser-tesen III., Conquers 
39 Ethopia beyond Second 
Cataract). 
65 
34. Ouser-ke-Ra. 
36. Mira { 
(Phiops I.) |__| 
37 
38 
40 
41. Menkara. 
42. Neferkara. |__| 
43. Neferkara 
(Nebi). 
44. Tatkara 
(Mamou). 
|_| 
|_| 
N 
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72. Ra-men-kheper-ou (Ramses I. The Menophres 
(Thothmes IV., Lateran of Theon and Pliny, as first 
Obelisk at Rome). observed by Dr. Hincks. 
73. Ra-neb-ma His single year of reign 
(Amenopthis ITI. The Mem- coincides with the Sothiac 
non of the Vocal Statue). Era (z.c. 1322) named after 
74. Ra-ser-kheper-ou Sotep en Ra him). 
(Horus). 76. Ra-ma-men 
75..Men-peh-ra (Sethos I. the Great). 


Of the general arrangement and contents of the Sakkarah 
or Memphis Tablet, we cannot do better than allow Mariette 
Bey himself to speak :— 


‘ About three years ago,* whilst clearing of sand the tombs situated 
at the south of the large pyramid of Sakkarah, we discovered a 
small construction of calcareous stone, partly in ruins, which, on 
examination of its hieroglyphical legends, I recognised as the 
funerary monument reared above the burial-place of Nekht and 
Tounari, two functionaries under the reign of Ramses II. (surnamed 
the Great). 
‘Amongst the numerous representations with which this small 
edifice was adorned, I found one which particularly arrested my 
attention. To the left, Tounari stands erect, clothed with the long 
robe, and holding in his hand the papyrus-roll, ordinarily charac- 
terizing the priests of the Heb order ; on the right is seen the image 
of Osiris; between the two personages, fifty-eight royal cartouches 
are arranged in two lines. 

‘The economy of the Table of Sakkarah + is very simple. The 
scene represented upon it is disposed in the following manner :— 


‘FIGURE OF OSIRIS. 


(Oblation offered to the Kings of Upper] and Lower Egypt, to the 
Osirians (i.e. deceased). 


UPPER ROW. 7 -aa-Kheper-ou]. 
8. [Ra-men-Kheper]. 

1, [Ra-ouser-Ma] sotep en [Ra]. 9. [Ra-aa-Kheper-en]. 
2. [Ra-men-ma. 10. 
3. [Ra-peh-ti-] men. 11. Ra-ser-ke. 
4, [Ra-ser-Kheper-ou-sotep] ex 12. Ra-peh-neb. 

Ra]. 13. Ra-kher-neb. 
5. [Ra-neb-ma.] 14. Ra-s-ank-ke. 
6. -men-Kheper-ou]. 15. Ra-s-hotep-het. 


* Mariette Bey’s memory has here deceived him. More than four years would 
be the less inexact statement. His former letter, containing an account of the 
discovery, is dated March, 1860, and appeared in the July number of the Revue 
Archéologique for that year. 

+ It will be observed that the numbers proceed from the latest of the series, 
Ramses IT., to the oldest, Meri-ba-pen (or Mi-ba-pen, as other tologists would 
read the name), who answers to Miabaes, the sixth King of Manetho’s First 
Dynasty. By some unexplained caprice, however, the entire section of ten 
Kings, Nos. 13-22, comprising two Kings of the Tenth and Eleventh Dynasties 
(Nos. 13 rs 14), and the whole of the Twelfth (Nos. 15—22), are arranged in the 
reverse order. 
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16. Ra-kheper-ke. 

17. Ra-noub-ke. 39. [Ra-men-kcou.] 
18. Ra-sha-kheper. 40. Ra-schou-f. 
19. Ra-sha-ke. 41. Ra-tat-f. 

20. Ra-en-Ma. 42. Khefou-f. 

21. Ra-ma-kher-ou. 43. S-nefer-ou. 
22. Ra-sebek-ke (sic). 44. Heni. 

23. Ra-nefer-ke. 45. Ra-neb-ke. 

24. Ra-meri-en. 46. Ser-teta. 

‘25. Pepi. 47. Ser. 

26. Teta. 48. Bebi 

27. Ounas. 
28. Ra-Ma (sic)-ke. 50. Seker-nefer-ke. 
‘29. Her-men-ke. 51. Ra-nefer-ke. 
30. Ra-sha-nefer. 52. Sent. 

31. Ra-ases-ke. 53. Out-nesa. 

32. Ra-nefer-ari-ke. 54. Ba-neter-ou. 
33. Ra-sahou 55. Ke-ke-ou. 

34. Ouser-ke 56. Neter-ba-ou. 
57. Kebeh-ou. 
58. Meri-ba-pen. 


‘Offering presented in the name of the King, Ra-ouser-Ma Sotep- 
en-Ra, Son of the Sun, Ramses Mi-Amun, Living for Ever. May 
they deign to receive the Sacred Loaves of Shew Bread presented 
to them daily * for the behoof of the Osirian (7.e. deceased person), 
Orderer of the Feasts of all the gods, the Superintendent of all the 
buildings founded by the King, the Royal Scribe, the Chief Heb, 
‘Tounari, Justified, son of [Pe |sar. 


‘FIGURE OF TOUNARI.’ 


Of course, if the sweeping scepticism so valorously, if no‘ 
discreetly avowed by the late Sir G. C. Lewis, in his work 
on the ‘Astronomy of the Ancients,’ as to the method and 
results of Egyptological science, be well founded, all the above 
readings of the Royal names on the newly-discovered Tablets, 
and all reasonings founded upon them, must be as purely con- 
jectural as if we were dealing with an inscribed cylinder just 


‘dropped from the moon. In philology Lewis condescendingly 


grants us the first step taken by Young and Champollion, 
viz., the decipherment of the name of Ptolemy on the Rosetta 
Stone; but he resolutely refuses to accompany them in the 
‘second step, the identification of that of Cleopatra on the Philz 
‘Obelisk ; curiously enough forgetting that it was this latter 
alone which gave any solidity to the demonstration of the 
former. In chronology he allows to the Great Pyramid no 
higher antiquity than to the Temple of Solomon. But in 
‘point of fact the two new Tablets, or either of them alone, 

* Mariette Bey renders “ de recevoir les pains sacrés, la manifestation en leur 
presence, l’'illumination de chaque jour;” of which it is impossible to make 
‘English. This is not the place to justify the above, at least, more intelligible 


tion of the hieroglyphical text. 


if 
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would amply suffice for his complete confutation, if the task 
were worth the trouble. The scutcheons which are here 
brought to light for the first time, yield, when rendered 
according to the recognised rules of hieroglyphical transcription, 
names which every scholar will at once recognise as the monu- 
mental archetypes of those found in Manetho. It will be 
seen, too, that on the Memphis Tablet, between the Royal 
Ring of the builder of the Great Pyramid, Cheops (No. 42), 
and that of Ramses the Great, there are forty-one Kings, whilst 
at Abydos the intervening Pharaohs amount to no fewer than 
fifty-six. Moreover, there is extant a genealogical table of no 
fewer than twenty-five of the Chief Architects of Egypt, one of 
whom, Bakenchonsu by name, served under Ramses the Great,* 
whilst his lineal descendant erected buildings for Shishak, the 
contemporary of Solomon and his son Rehoboam. The number 
of intermediate generations is nine. In this rough estimate 
no account is taken of the demonstrable omissions of Kings 
and Dynasties on the two Royal Tablets, which, of course, 
would greatly swell the dimensions of the enormous anachronism 
into which this heroic disbeliever in the brave men before 
Agamemnon has suffered himself to be betrayed. In admira- 
tion for the civic and private virtues, as well as for the 
profound c/assical learning of the late lamented Secretary at War, 
we should scarcely yield to his panegyrists at the recent New 
Radnor demonstration, Earl Clarendon and the Bishop of St. 
David’s. But for all that, we must conscientiously protest 
with all our might against his deplorably ignorant depreciation 
of the noble and successful attempts which are being made 
by the profoundest scholars in the world to unveil the mys- 
teries of the oldest known form of human civilization as 
nothing better than a piece of sheer barbarism. It is an un- 
worthy abuse of Greek and Roman learning when they are 
employed to discredit a higher and more catholic style of 
study, which, in its search after truth, refuses to be ‘cribbed, 
‘ cabined, and confined’ within the narrow limits of the Italian 
and Hellenic peninsulas. The following parallel, sketched by a 
master-hand, will, we are persuaded, be ultimately verified to 
the letter; or if any of our readers should doubt, we beg to 
refer them to the pamphlet whence our extract is taken, for a 
clearer insight into the matter :— 


‘In the year 1826, Dugald Stewart devoted the most curious and 
certainly not the least instructive section of his ‘‘ Elements of the 
* See ‘ Monument Biographique de Bakenchonsu,’ par M. Theod. Deveria (Paris, 


1862), and the fine work of Professor Lauth on the same important and interest- 
ing Munich Inscription. 
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Philosophy of the Human Mind” to an elaborate hypothesis on 
the origin of the Sanskrit language. He asked, as ‘‘ an essential 
query,” which has never received a satisfactory reply, ‘‘ Upon 
what sort of materials are the most ancient records of the Sanskrit 
language preserved, and by what criteria are the Brahmins 
enabled to judge of the antiquity of manuscripts?” He brought 
forward a series of d priori arguments, proving the impossibility, or 
at least the inconceivableness, of the supposition that Sanskrit could 
ever have been a living language, and concluded, from all the 
evidence before him, that it was an invention of the priests, and 
had been formed some time after Alexander’s Invasion, “by a 
skilful medley of Greek with the vernacular tongues of India.” 
“The long commercial intercourse,” he added, ‘of the Romans 
with India, both by sea and land, accounts sufficiently for any 
affinity which may subsist between Sanskrit and Latin.” A 
serious notice of this theory was at that time not thought unworthy 
of the pen ef the late Horace Hayman Wilson (in the “ Calcutta 
Quarterly” of March, 1827). 

‘Since Dugald Stewart’s time, no writer of name and respect- 
ability has compromised himself so thoroughly by the expression of 
rash and false judgments on a language which he has never made 
an object of personal study, as Sir G. C. Lewis, in certain chapters 
of his ‘Astronomy of the Ancients.”” The time is rapidly ap- 
proaching in which these chapters—which, in the eyes of some of 
our contemporaries, exhibit the perfection of critical sagacity—will 
be read with feelings very similar to those which are awakened by 


the reading of Stewart’s ‘‘ Conjectures Concerning the Origin of the 
Sanskrit.” ’* 


It would, indeed, be a thousand pities if the discovery of 
Young and Champollion, instead of being the greatest literary 
achievement of the century, be after all but a mare’s nest. 
Happily, the most moderate intelligence must perceive at a 
glance, that before we pronounce the lives of these great men 
and their scarcely less illustrious successors, both at home and 
abroad, to have been one and all utter failures, it is but the 
barest justice that men with as profound a knowledge of their 
hermeneutical system as themselves should pronounce the 
damnatory verdict ; whereas their Cambrian critic did not con- 
descend even to read Champollion’s immortal ‘ Grammaire. 
That there are still enormous difficulties to be overcome, that 
probably not one-half of the mummied language has been as 
~ unswathed from its bandages, that the geography of the 
and and the political system and religion of the people are but 
elementarily known, and that the chronology and history of 
even the New Empire remain at this day quite unsettled, must 
be frankly acknowledged. But every one who has mastered the 
* P. Le Page Renouf, pp. 23, 24. 
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mere rudiments of the question well knows that during the 
short forty years which have elapsed since Champollion pub- 
lished his ‘Précis,’ in all these departments astonishing progress. 
has been made. Every day some new equivalent, written in 
known terms, gives us the value of its corresponding unknown 
quantity, and thus becomes the key to the solution of a host of 
heretofore utterly stubborn equations. For instance, a noun or 
verb spelt in one copy of a text, with a picture of the thing or 
action, or with some undeciphered syllabic sign or combination 
of such, is found to be spelt in another copy of the same text in 
pure alphabetical characters. Nor is it only the collection 
of different exemplars of the Ritual or Book of the Dead— 
a religious work in 165 chapters, which it was customary to. 
deposit in the coffins of the deceased Egyptians—that yields 
these Variants, as such divergent orthographies of the same 
word are technically styled. -A// texts, whether the hiero- 
glyphics of the monuments, or the Hieratic and Demotic— 
two tachygraphic hands—of the Papyri, produce large crops. 
of them. For the Egyptians felt no horror at repeating them- 
selves, and rather affected the use of stock phrases than 
otherwise. Hence it will be understood how, notwithstand-. 
ing the many hundreds of inscriptions already accessible 
in the great published collections, the ery of Egyptian scholars 
is still for more texts. Nor is there the least reason to 
fear that the bulky portfolios of Mariette Bey and Herr 
Diimichen will contain one inscription or one line too many. 
Our only solicitude is lest the new work, ‘ Les Fouilles de M. 
‘ Mariette, already some time announced, but as yet only ix 
nubibus, should still hang fire so long, that most, if not all, of the 
living veterans in the science will be in their graves before it 
makes its appearance. Of the speedy publication of the German 
rvépertoire, past experience, especially in the instance of the new 
Tablet of Abydos, happily encourages us to be a good deal more 
sanguine.. 

As to the transcendent importance of the new Tablets, as 
serving to clear up the history and chronology of Egypt, our 
opinion has been already stated with tolerable distinctness. It 
is widely different from that expressed by one of the ablest of 
our English Egyptologers in the Saturday Review (November 
26), who says even of thet of Sethos, that it ‘does not, after all, 
‘add much to our knowledge.’ Fortunately, however, our 
modesty is greatly consoled by finding ourselves in exact accord 
with the same writer in the very same paper, when, besides 
pronouncing it ‘the noblest monument of Egyptian antiquity 


‘ yet discovered,’ he affirms that it is ‘of immense value as giving: 
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* a consecutive picture of the earlier Dynasties, and fixing a number 
‘ of points which were before doubtful.’ This singular oscillancy, 
under which we have been glad to shelter ourselves for the 
nonce, has been doubtless caught from the proverbially see-saw 
writers whom he has on this occasion honoured with his com- 
pany. If any further explanation of his left-hand verdict be 
required, it will be found in the comfortable conclusion which 
he has contrived to reach—how, is his own enviable secret-— 
that ‘forty years of well-directed investigation, from Cham- 
‘pollion downwards, have anticipated its results,’ or, as he 
puts it still more distinctly, that ‘Lepsius and Brugsch had, 
‘from the scattered materials previously at hand, traced out all 
‘the essential features of the history with which this Tablet 
‘perfectly accords.’ From this flattering picture one would 
imagine that there was some tolerable harmony between 
Lepsius* and Brugsch at least, not to mention Bunsen,+ Lesceur, 
Gutschmid, Kriiger, Boeckh, De Saulcy, Lieblein, Stuart Poole, 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Brunet de Presle, De Rougé, Von 
Gumpach, Sharpe, and almost any number more, who have more 
or less recently endeavoured to systematise the Egyptian history. 
The bitter truth, alas, is, that even as to the New Empire, 
Brugsch and Lepsius differ very widely in assigning the epochs 
of the earlier Dynasties and Kings, just as both differ from all 
their other brethren, and all these from one another. As to the 
Middle and Old Empires, the chasms which yawn between the 
various systems are oftenest measured by millenniums. The 
scandal, indeed, is here so glaring, and the confusion so hope- 
less, as to afford the most complete justification of the more 
prudent and temperate course long pursued by that commanding 
genius and true scholar, Dr. Hincks, in husbanding his strength 
for the elucidation of the history from Amosis downwards, 
without neglecting to register for future use any facts which 
may shed light on the chronology of the earlier Dynasties. 

So far are we from sharing in the complacency with which 
the writer in the Saturday Reriew dwells on the previous 
labours in this direction, that we deem the publication of these 
new Pharaonic Tablets a fitting occasion for the proposal of a 
general Act of Oblivion, of which all previous systems whatsoever 
may enjoy the full benefit ; at least so far as their treatment of 
the times before Amosis are concerned. Very various, indeed, 
are their degrees of merit. But even the best, it is now clear, 
could not but prove signal failures, if for no other reason, 
precisely for want of such absolutely indispensable clues as the 


* An outline of his system is given in British QuarTERLy, No. Ixiii. 
+ For an Epitome of Bunsen’s System, see British QuarTERLY, No. xlvi. 
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Monuments before us supply. It is not only that a large 
number of new facts have suddenly come into our possession, 
but, as the natural consequence of this, most of the old ones 
appear in an entirely new light. Moreover, all the authentic 
documents formerly at our disposal receive a considerable 
augmentation in value. For instance, we do not hesitate to 
affirm that the most precious of all these appliances, the famous 
Turin Papyrus, a Manetho of the thirteenth century before the 
Christian era, as it may be popularly described, is now ten 
times more intelligible, and therefore ten times more available, 
than before. Although scarcely more than one-third of this 
Magna Charta of Egyptian chronology is preserved, and 
although this scanty residuum was shattered into more than one 
hundred and fifty fragments during its careless transmission 
from Egypt, yet these pieces of the puzzle have been arranged 
by Dr. Seyffarth with such exquisite skill and on such purely 
Saadtine grounds, that the general drift of the whole, and no 
inconsiderable portions of the details, can be satisfactorily spelt 
out. Several of the Royal names—and those, be it observed, 
not previously known from Manetho or any Greek list, or from 
any monumental scutcheon—were actually transcribed from the 
Hieratic of the Papyrus into the corresponding hieroglyphical 
characters, and published and referred to their several Dynasties 
in Lepsius’s ‘ Konigsbuch’ in 1858, which are now verified 
sign for sign upon the new Tablets, where they now first appear 
in their monumental form. At the same time, it must be 
owned that, in a few instances, these anticipatory transcriptions 
of the Hieratic names in the Papyrus have been proved erroneous 
by the Tablets. Nor is this to be wondered at, since the 
caligraphy of the Papyrus is, especially in some parts, none of 
the best. In spite, however, of such occasional slips, the 
Papyrus has already yielded a large mass of invaluable informa- 
tion, and when it shall come to be well studied by the light of the 
new Memphis and Abydos Tablets, it may be con:idently 
expected to furnish much more. Mariette, we believe, was the 
first, after the appearance of Lepsius’s facsimile, to point out 
the existence of the traces of a Dynasty closely resembling the 
Sixth of Manetho; and Dr. Hincks, in his learned remarks 
accompanying Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s more complete tracing, 
which comprised the extremely important inscription on the 
back, established the fact beyond a doubt. Lepsius had already 
solidly demonstrated that the great Twelfth Dynasty of Manetho 
is also represented there in its entirety, and that the Papyrus 
assigns to it the duration of 213 years. He observed, moreover, 
that on the same fragment which contains this chronological 
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total are found the scutcheons of nine Kings of the next Dynasty ; 
and this discovery at once led to another,—viz., that the whole 
of the thirty Kings on the right side of the Chamber of 
Ancestors at Karnak belong to the interval between the 
Dynasty which constructed the Labyrinth and the Lake Meeris 
(Manetho’s Twelfth), and that which expelled the Shepherds. 
Brugsch, in his ‘ Histoire d’ Egypte,’ proved that the reigns of 
several of the Kings of Manetho’s Fourth Dynasty, together with 
the whole of those of his Fifth, besides the names of some of its 
Kings, are still more or less distinctly legible on Fragments 32 
and 34. Quite recently M. Deveria, in the Revue <Archéo- 
logique, showed that Fragment 112 contains the names of three 
Hyksos Kings; but the fact had been some time before inde- 
—* ascertained and communicated in writing to M. de 

ugé by Professor Lauth, as that gentleman assured the 
present writer a few months ago. No Kings of the New Empire 
have as yet been found amongst the nine or ten score complete or 
fragmentary entries of Kings still discoverable on the Papyrus, 
which may originally have registered about two hundred and 
fifty in all. But such is the extremely shattered condition of 
many of these cartouches, that it is very possible it may former] 
have included Kings, and even whole Dynasties, belonging to this 
later period of Egyptian history. It is certain that the best- 
preserved portions are those comprising the Middle and Oldest 
Dynasties,—a very important fact taken in connection with the 
discovery of the new Tablets. Champollion himself read the 
names of a considerable number, including that of Menes, when 
he inspected the original fragments at Turin. This was shortly 
before the three months’ incessant and fruitful labours of Pro- 
fessor Seyffarth, which—quite as much owing to his negative 
qualification, in being all but entirely ignorant of Hieratic, as to 
his eminent positive fitness for the delicate task—resulted in so 
singularly felicitous an arrangement of the débris. 

Seyffarth’s wondrously sagacious and skilful piecings of these 
priceless frustu/a, no man deserving the name of a critic will 
ever lightly call in question. The valuable chronological and 
historical identifications to which they have led, and now the 
monumental confirmations of their general accuracy, so unex- 
pectedly furnished by these new consecutive lists of Royal Rings, 
so many of which were before entirely unknown, ought surely 
to be regarded as a high tribute to the memory of that brilliant 
though erratic genius. Thus the important Fragments 18—21, 
containing the more or less legible names of nearly a score of 
Kings belonging to Manetho’s First, Second, and Fourth Dynas- 
ties, are now proved by the Tablets to be really in but 
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juxtaposition, if not in the precise order assigned to them by 
Seyffarth. We now know the order to be 20—21, 19, 18, 
instead of the reverse. From the utter darkness, moreover, 
which formerly enveloped this portion of the Turin Royal 
Canon, we now, by the light of the Tablets, see an important 
fact emerge, which yet seems to have escaped the observation 
of both Herr Diimichen and Mariette Bey. For in Fragment 
18 of the Papyrus the name Neb-ka, or Ka-neb as it may be 
read, immediately precedes that of Soris, which latter is written 
in Red Letter, to indicate that it is the first of a new Dynasty ;* 
and, accordingly, Soris is really the first King of Manetho’s 
Fourth Dynasty. In like manner, we find the two Kings in the 
same order on the Tablet of Sethos (see Scutcheons 15,16). But 
by the help of Mariette Bey’s Tablet, which supplies the sign 
RA, or RE, as the Sun is called in Coptic, we here easily recog- 
nise the last King of Manetho’s Second Dynasty XENE(®)PHS 
(Chenephres), as the name may be confidently emended. In 
other words, the Turin Canon and the Tablets entirely omit 
Manetho’s Third Dynasty, whose 214 years, therefore, without 
supposing them to be entirely mythical, can have had no 
chronological existence.t Yet none of the Saturday Reviewer's 
great authorities, Bunsen, Brugsch, or Lepsius, have entertained 
a suspicion that this Dynasty was a contemporary or unchrono- 
logical one, any more than they have dreamed that the Twenty- 
third and others are in the same predicament, although we have 
now conclusive monumental evidence of the fact. Of course, 
they are no more to be blamed for not divining these facts 
beforehand, than they are for not knowing until a year or two 
ago, when Vicomte De Rougé published his invaluable analysis 
of the grand historical Stela of King Piankhi, found at Barkal, 
that about the eighth century B.c. there were not far short of 
a score of Pharaohs all reigning at once. They will be only 
deserving of all the scorn they meet with, if they now obstinately 
cling to exploded errors, and proudly refuse the benefit of the 
Universal Amnesty, which the appearance of new records of such 
fundamental importance as those before us imperatively requires 
should be passed. 

Before we dismiss the Turin Papyrus there is another obser- 


* Rubrics, used just as amongst ourselves, are constantly found in much more 
ancient Papyri, ¢.g., in the Prisse, which is reported to have been found in a 
tomb belonging to the Eleventh Dynasty, and in the Medical Papyrus. 

+ Accordingly, Eusebius expressly speaks of Manetho as having made Mem- 
ewe! (His Third Dyn. consists of Memphite Kings) contemporary with the 

inites (Dyns. I. and II. are both Thinite). The only other example of the 
kind which he specifies—that of the Ethiopians with the Saites—is now monu- 
mentally verified. 
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vation which seems to be suggested by the new evidence, and 
which, if true, is undoubtedly of cardinal moment. Dr. Hincks, 
in the paper already cited, discussed with his usual acumen 
and sagacity the important question of the general economy 
of this venerable document. From the data before him, he 
argued with great cogency, that the normal number of names, 
with their accompanying reigns, or at least the number of 
lines, to each Column-—for the Papyrus is written in Columns— 
must have been twenty-two. But those data were insufficient, 
and his ingenious inference must now, we think, be aban- 
doned. We cannot here enter into detail, but will content 
ourselves with expressing the opinion, that there were about 
Forty Names to the Column, with a simple indication of one 
line of argument in its favour. Fragment 18, it is admitted 
on all hands, is at the head of a Column. It contains, after 
the wide blank margin which proves the fact, four Thinite 
names, followed by the Rubrical name of Soris, and another 
also belonging to the same new Dynasty—the Second Turin, 
as we deem it, but answering to the Fourth in Manetho. 
Fragments 31, 32, and 34, give us, although not in entirely un- 
broken series, the sequel of these Kings, answering to Manetho’s 
Fourth and Fifth Dynasties, but which, we agree with Pro- 
fessor Lauth in thinking, made but one Dynasty in the Papyrus 
—its Second. In our estimate of the number of these Kings 
we differ entirely from our learned friend, who imagines it to 
have accorded with the 8 + 9 assigned by Manetho, or his 
epitomators ; whereas we are persuaded that the true number 
was 19 + 12, or 3linall. These, with the 4 Thinites, make 
35 lines in all, or with the Summation at the end of Fragment 
34, of which relies still remain, 36. To these we should add 
the first 3 or 4 names belonging to the Dynasty, in which 
Mariette Bey and Drs. Hincks and Birch have recognised 
the prototype of Manetho’s Sixth, making 39 or 40 in the 
whole for the Column next to that, a little below the middle 
of which stands the name of Menes. In our view, the Turin 
First Dynasty contained Twenty-two names—answering to 
the Two Thinite Dynasties in Manetho, with 8 + 9 Kings— 
so that with its Second, there would be 53 in all. Diodorus 
speaks of a series consisting of Menes and 52 of his descendants 
who reigned 1,040 years, and it is a remarkable fact that the 
Papyrus at the close of its Second Dynasty gives for the first 
time a Chronological Total from Menes, although unfortunately 
the number of years cannot now be made out. One thing is 
very clear, from a comparison of the Turin Canon with the 
Tablets on the one hand, and with Manectho on the other, 
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viz., that it registers many more Kings than either. The 
‘Tablets omit many Pharaohs, and Manetho very often con- 
solidates the reigns of a couple, leash, or even a quaternion 
of Kings, under the first name of the batch, suppressing all 
mention of the others. Nor can it be denied that the detection 
of this curious but easily explained phenomenon in the con- 
struction of his lists places the question of the credibility of 
his statements on an entirely new footing. It is but justice 
- to admit, that the adduction of the mass of fresh evidence 
before us fairly entitles the National Historian of Egypt to 
a re-hearing of his case. This is the more reasonable, since 
simultaneously with the appearance of this large body of new 
facts the conviction has been growing that we have never 
as yet been face to face with the real Manetho at all. That 
the Sebennytan Priest wrote as a Pagan, and that Pagan 
national hatreds and contempt for truth have poisoned his pen 
at times—e.g. in his calumnious and glaringly false accounts 
of Joseph, Moses, and the Exodus*—cannot, we think, be 
denied. Such falsifications of history were possible, because 
we know that they were practised by the Egyptian Priests. 
It is a hopeless task, for instance, to whitewash them from 
the charge of having palmed off upon honest Herodotus the 
most incredible lies—e.g. when they told him that Menes 
reigned more than 11,000 years before his own time, and 
when they placed the erection of the Great Pyramid at about 


* The new monuments found at Avaris prove irrefragably that he also 
slandered the Hyksos. As to the chronology of the Exodus, he dates it under 
Menephtha, the son and immediate successor of Ramses the Great. The epoch 
of this famous king, the Sesostris of the Greeks, is here considerably lowered 
(see ante, p. 170), as compared with the date assigned in a former article (Brit. 
Quart., No. lxiv.). When that paper was penned we were ignorant of Dr. 
Hincks’s most felicitous identification of the Menorures, of whom Theon speaks 
as the Pharaoh under whom fell the Sothiac Era, n.c. 1322, with Ramses the 
Great’s grandfather and namesake Ramses I., whose prenomen MEN-PH-RA 
is evidently the monumental archetype of the Greek name. Pliny, moreover, 
makes Menophres the father of Sethos I., whose son was Ramses the Great. 
M. Chabas, in his new Dissertation on the Era, still shows himself ignorant of 
Dr. Hincks’s all but certain identification. Perhaps when he comes to do justice to 
this view of his learned collaborateur, it may modify his own opinion on the Exodus 

uestion, to which, doing us the honour to take our former article as his text, he 

evotes so large a portion of his invaluable Melanges. For to bolster up 
Manetho’s Anti-Mosaic Exodus story, as M. Chabas still does, is—if Ramses I. 
be Menophres—to date the Exodus only two centuries before Solomon, instead 
of the three into which Lepsius and Bunsen find it so difficult to squeeze the 
intervening history and genealogies—to say nothing of the five interposed by 
the Bible text. Surely this would be un peu trop fort. We cannot discuss the 
matter here, but, whilst heartily thanking M. Chabas for the fresh light he has 
shed on it, and not. less for the serious tone in which he treats it, we seize this 
occasion of assuring him that he is certainly one of the last men of whom we 
could have thought, when we spoke of ‘French Infidelity’ as having something 
to do with the partiality shown by Continental Egyptologers towards Manctho’s, 
as compared with Moses’s account of the Exodus. 
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the same epoch as Sir G. C. Lewis. But it is quite con- 
ceivable, that in the instance of the true Manetho there may 
have been a departure from the hierarchical rule of systematic 
deception of foreigners as to the facts of the nation’s domestic 
history. As Le Page Renouf profoundly remarks, both 
Manetho and his contemporary Berosus, in view of the dreary 
prospect of the extinction of all knowledge of the glorious 
ast of their respective nationalities, as the result of Alexander’s 
Ceaameele, may very possibly have felt a patriotic impulse 
to commit to the language of their victors the arcana of their 
respective annals. If so, as far as their supercilious and self- 
complacent brother Pagans, the Greeks, were concerned, they 
might as well have written them on the waves of the Syrtis or 
the sand of the Lybian desert. Happily, Christianity arose, and 
with its world-historical instincts saved from extinction all 
that remains to us of these legacies which they left to posterity. 
For even the fragments found in Josephus would have 
rished, had not the learned Jew’s works been perpetuated 
vy Christian hands. Nor can we even as yet agree with the 
school of Lepsius and Bunsen, any more than four years 
ago, that the depravations of Manetho’s text are intentional 
corruptions on the part of the Christian copyists. We still 
much prefer the view, in which we rejoice to have the con- 
currence of so profound and acute an Egyptologer and general 
scholar as Professor Lauth, that Manetho’s work had been 
badly mauled, long before it reached the hands of Africanus 
and Eusebius, by some Pagan editor. We suggested the name 
of Ptolemy Mendesius, who wrote under Tiberius, as probably 
responsible for much of the nonsense, as the monuments more and 
more prove it to be (though Bunsen and Lepsius have endorsed 
a good deal of it), which passes under the Sebennytan’s name. 
If there be any who fear that the interests of the golden 
and imperishable Records of Revelation can suffer in jot or 
tittle by the concession of the fullest justice, nay, the frankest 
charity, to the Egyptian Historian, nows ne sommes pas de 
leure Eglise. It was a Christian Apostle who called the High 
Priest a whited wall for commanding a witness to be smitten on 
the mouth. And we may be sure that the wrong against 
which Paul protested when done to himself, neither he nor 
Moses, to whom he then solemnly appealed, would ever have 
sanctioned our doing to others. Ifthe apprehension be lest the 
Paynim chronologer, or the monuments of his country, should 
contradict the Pentateuch, it is quite intelligible on the part of 
those who deny or doubt, but scarcely on that of those who, 
like ourselves, are firmly persuaded of the Mosaic authorship of 
that portion of the Bible. On that momentous problem also, 
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which has not only convulsed Continental Christendom, but 
has at last ruffled the starched lawn of the Anglican Church, 
the irrepressible science of Egyptology may yet have to speak a 
word quite different from its first inarticulate lispings through 
the lips of Bunsen’s ‘ Bibelwerk.’ Superficial knowledge discovers 
discords, but profounder insight detects the harmonies of all truth. 
Is it not at least odd that none—certainly not Bunsen or Bishop 
Colenso—should have deemed it necessary to look for the 
traces of an Egyptian Papyrus-reed pen in a work attributed 
to a Scribe, whom the dying words of the First Blood-witness 
for Christ declare to have been ‘learned in all the wisdom 
‘of the Egyptians’? What Christian, in view of these in- 
spired words of Stephen, can doubt that Moses musr have 
known at least as much of the truth about the annals of the 
land of Ham as can be picked out of the work which sceptical 
writers have borrowed from Eusebius’s Library at Cesarea, 
that, in the very spirit of the accursed Patriarch, they might 
show their gratitude for the loan by throwing Nile mud at 
the Great Lawgiver of the Jews, or, as we may fairly say, 
of Mankind? Of two things one ; either the Bible Chronology 
of the Primeval Times is historically true, or we may be as 
certain that it could originally have formed no part of the 
Mosaic Autograph as if we had that Autograph in our hands. 

Our hope is sanguine, and our belief is firm, that one of 
the first things about to be flung into the sweet Lethe, to 
which the appearance of these New Tablets cannot fail to 
consign so many fond conceits and towering systems, will be 
the absurd and detestable feud between Egyptology and the 
Bible. That science, no less than the classical and other elder 
branches of Philology, is yet destined to pay its free and 
unbought homage to Christianity. 


Arr. VITI.—(1.) Memoirs of the Rev. Thomas Raffles, D.D., LL.D. 
By T. 8. Rarries, Esq., B.A. London: Jackson, Walford, & 
Hodder. 

(2.) Memoir of the Rev. James Sherman. By H. Atton. London: 
J. Nisbet & Co. 

(3.) John Leifchild, D.D. A Memoir by J. R. Lerrcmirp, A.M. 
London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 

(4.) Life and Philanthropic Labours of Andrew Reed, D.D. By 
his Sons. London: Strahan & Co. 


A Few months ago, a journal charged to the full with a blind 
hatred of English Nonconformity, in noticing one of the books 
placed at the head of this article, wrote as follows :— 
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‘To the large majority of educated men Nonconformity is an 
unknown quantity. They read of it in newspapers; they now and 
then meet with a living Nonconformist; but either he keeps his 

uliarity in the background, or if it comes out, they do not 
understand the phenomenon, and, on the whole, we do not fancy 
they would entirely like it on more extended acquaintance. There 
seems something narrow and self-satisfied about it ; something which 
gives the notion that its professors live, for the most part, in a 
world of their own—they not caring to enlarge it, and other people 
not caring to penetrate it. Even a diligent study of the organs of 
Nonconformity—the Patriot, the Nonconformist, the Eclectic Review, 
&c.—only gives the outer world a vague notion of its surface aspect, 
the dress it wishes to wear before folk; its inner life and working is 


still as unknown, perhaps as unintelligible, as the private history of 
the Grand Llama.’* 


We can believe there are people with whom this style of 
writing will have some influence—men who have no self-reliance, 
and little depth of conviction, whose opinions are nothing more 
than family traditions, or perhaps the fruit of some special 
circumstances, who have risen in the world or succeeded to a 
fortune made for them, and whose one ambition is to obtain ad- 
mission into the charmed circles of fashion, and who would be 
greatly alarmed at the idea of being anything or doing 
anything which is not in every respect comme il faut. The 
very fact that they owe everything to trade, makes them 
specially jealous of whatever may seem to connect them with 
the class from which they are intensely anxious to escape 
altogether, and very sensitive to any criticism which represents 
the Dissenting sect to which they nominally belong as a vulgar 
class, of whom no well-bred man knows anything. This writer, 
and others of his sort, know well the influence of such writing 
on persons of this description. 

It is somewhat amusing, however, to find a writer who treats a 
large body of earnest and intelligent men in so contemptuous a 
style complaining of Nonconformity as being ‘ narrow and self- 
‘satisfied.’ If we had desired epithets to describe accurately 
the school of which he is so fit a representative, or to charac- 
terize the article in which the passage occurs, we could hardly 
have found in the language two more thoroughly appropriate. 
Nonconformists hold a different creed from this superfine 
gentleman, and are willing to make no slight sacrifices on 
its behalf—therefore he who, from the position he takes, ought 
to be a model of breadth and liberality, feels that he has a 
license to talk of them as though they were a race of gorillas, 
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leading a kind of life entirely different from that of other 
Englishmen, and so wrapped in mystery that it is utterly 
impossible to understand its true character. What secrets does 
this worthy suppose Nonconformists have to conceal ? It may be 
true that our newspapers only describe our outer life; but in this 
they only resemble the Guardian, and the English Churchman, 
and the Clerical Journal, and in both cases, for the very simple 
reason, that there are really no secrets to disclose. We have no 
Eleusinian mysteries, no private assemblies where we perform 
magical incantations or indulge in other abominations, nor even 
church meetings answering to the libellous pictures drawn by 
the imagination of such writers as the author of ‘Salem Chapel.’ 
As to the ‘inner life’ of our system, it exhibits the same play 
of human feelings and motives we meet everywhere—it has 
its unlovely spots, as every other system has, simply because 
human nature is imperfect, and its follies and weaknesses will 
crop up in every civil and ecclesiastical society. All this 
affected contempt, however, is only a tribute to the real 
strength of Nonconformity. It may be all but an ‘unknown 
‘quantity ’ in some select Belgravian circles, as we hope it will 
long continue to be in those haunts where congregate the 
admirers of the prize ring and other similar sports which enjoy 
so much of the favour of the journal adverted to; but it is 
known to be a power in the land, and it is the consciousness of 
this which fills these writers with such bitterness that their 
very laugh loses every element of geniality, and has in it only 
the ring of malice and hatred. 

As to the biographies of our divines, it would be hard indeed 
to satisfy such critics. If they revealed the hidden action 
of a man’s soul, told the story of his conflicts with doubt or 

ssion, laid bare the secret communings of his own heart with 

od, they would at once complain that such records were 
indelicate, irreverent, and fanatical; and the sincere and earnest 
mse of devout men would become only themes of ridi- 
c gee quoted as the language of cant and hypocrisy. 
When a different course is pursued, where, perhaps, the 
materials for a narrative of the ‘inner life’ are but scant, or 
where they have been used with a wise discretion, then the cry 
is raised that ‘modern Dissent is all outside action and bustle— 
‘building big tabernacles, talking big speeches on platforms, and 
‘living a public shop-front sort of life.’ There is a great deal 
in the book which called forth this criticism of a very different 
character, something more than passing glimpses of the inner 
life of the man; but these it does not suit the reviewer 
to notice, as they would hardly sustain his assertions; and as 
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little does it suit his purpose to note that the life of the man, 
whose biography he affects to treat as though it were the sole 
Dissenting biography recently given to the world, was a life 
peculiarly devoted to philanthropic activity, and in which, 
therefore, the activity of his public career must necessarily 
occupy a prominent place. Happily, despite such censors, 
wisdom will be justified of her children. 

Had this critic been less solicitous to make a case against 

Dissent, he might, with some reason, have pointed to the fault 
of which he complains as one of the characteristic features of 
the religious life of the day. There is a dark as well as a 
bright side to most pictures; and though there is much over 
which to rejoice in the labours of the Church at present, there 
are some causes for regret, if not anxiety. The multiplication 
of our religious organizations, the tact and energy shown in 
the conduct of their operations, the efforts to reach all classes of 
the community and provide agencies adapted to their peculiar 
exigencies, the immense amount of zeal, liberality, and toil, 
enlisted for the support of these various enterprises, are hopeful 
evidences of deep and earnest Christian life. But there is the 
other side of all this, that on which alone the critic has looked, 
and which, though it is put in the most unjust and offensive 
style, has in it so much of truth as to be worthy our careful 
consideration. Fus est ab hoste doceri, and if even an enemy 
shall point out a source of real weakness and possible danger, 
we shall not do wisely to neglect the warning because of the 
spirit of the monitor or the harshness of the accents in which it 
is given. It cannot be denied that the pressure of public 
engagements, from which it is hardly possible, and certainly 
not desirable, for any man of great power wholly to escape, and 
which, if once accepted, have a most unfortunate tendency to 
grow, must seriously interfere with those habits of private 
devotion, that serious and searching self-examination, that 
painstaking and devout study of the Holy Scriptures, that 
frequent and prolonged personal fellowship with God, of which 
we find so many traces in the lives of our predecessors. The 
fact, at all events, is to be recognised, that if there be peril in 
it, we may be prepared with counteracting measures. A com- 
parison of the biographies of the older Nonconformists with 
those of men of our own time may throw considerable light 
upon this point. 
One of the most interesting biographies in our language is 
‘Richard Baxter’s Narrative of his own Life and Times,’ a book 
now so very rare that we wonder no enterprising publisher has 
produced a new edition. It is valuable for the light it throws 
NO, LXXXI. ° 
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upon the men and controversies of the times, the value of 
Richard Baxter’s evidence being enhanced by the candour with 
which he writes, never hesitating to acknowledge the excellences 
of the men from whom he differed, or to confess his own errors. 
He knew Cromwell well, and was always his determined theolo- 
gical and political opponent; yet we on no testimony to the 
true greatness of the man, or the tolerant spirit of the ruler, 
more decided than that which is borne by Richard Baxter. In 
the same spirit he strives to deal with all, never indeed free from 
that influence of prejudice which more or less blinds all men, 
and displaying not a little of that egotism which is generally 
found in men called out of their studies, and away from the 
quiet pursuits of common life, to wider questions of government, 
and which is to be largely ascribed to a genuine simplicity, 
that men more versed in the usages of the world do not possess, 
and are hardly able to understand. But there is always the 
desire to do justice to the position even of his opponents, who, 
though they must at times have been annoyed by his pertinacity, 
and wearied by the subtleties of which he was so fond, could not but 
recognise the sincerity and admire the conciliatory temper of 
the man. But while his strong truthfulness gave the book high 
historic worth, as furnishing us with the most trustworthy 
materials for estimating the motives, principles, and proceedings 
of the several parties, it is chiefly precious as a genuine portrait 
of an earnest and noble-hearted man,.one of the most active and 
successful ministers of his day. 
There were times when Baxter was actively engaged in public 
duties, especially during the period in which he was one of the 
army chaplains, and in the intervals between the dissolution of 
the ‘Rump’ Parliament and the passing of the Act of Uniformity, 
when the eminence of his talents, the moderation of his views, 
the respect due to his piety and his untiring earnestness, naturally 
placed him in a prominent position. His most ardent friends 
cannot but sometimes feel amused at the perpetual controversies 
in which during these portions of his life he, with all his charity 
and earnest desire for Christian union, was involved. The apostle 
of peace, he was nevertheless always at war, and never appeared 
to comprehend how much his own proceedings did to promote 
the separations he so vehemently condemned. He disputed with 
the sectaries in the army sometimes, as he tells us, ‘ for our civil 
‘ government, and sometimes for Church order and government, 
‘ sometimes for infant baptism, and oft against Arminianism, or 
‘the contrary extreme; but the most frequent and vehement 
‘ disputes were for liberty of conscience as they call it.’ He 
disputed with the great Protector himself, and did not fear 
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to challenge the entire principles of his government; and 
though he tells us of him that he was more ‘disposed to speak 
‘many hours than to hear one, little heeding what another said 
‘when he had spoken himself ;’ we are ourselves more disposed 
to wonder at the magnanimity and patience which the great 
Protector displayed in an interview that to him must have been 
sufficiently annoying. He busied himself in drawing out all 
sorts of impossible terms of concord between the contending 
parties, and was unwearied in his labours and arguments to 
secure their adoption. He was foremost in his efforts for the 
restoration of Charles IT.; but, though he consented at first to be 
one of the Royal chaplains, he was unwilling to abate an iota of his 
own principles even to secure the unity he so ardently desired. 
He was, as our readers well know, one of the foremost in the 
disputations at Zion College and the Savoy Palace; and if one of 
the most moderate in opinion, was certainly one of the most 
determined in spirit. An impracticable man, in fact a decided 
bore, as he was doubtless voted by the High Churchmen, and 
perhaps, above all, by the trimmers, who desired to make all 
things pleasant, and who could littl understand a man who, 
while always proclaiming his love of peace, appeared so resolved 
to make no sacrifice for its attaimment. We can form a juster 
estimate of his character, and can admire the devoted Christian 
whose piety was not of so morbid a temperament as to restrain 
him from entering into the turmoil of political life when the 
interests of Christ’s kingdom required such service at his hands ; 
and who, though he loved unity, had nothing of that mawkish 
sentimentalism which would compromise even truth rather than 
offend the teachers of error, but felt that that peace alone was 
valuable which was the effect of righteousness. As we see him 
in the midst of his incessant toils, drawing up creeds, preparing 
liturgies and catechisms, elaborating memorials, exposing the 
hollow sophistries of Sheldon and Gauden, heading deputations 
to the King, and striving to bind Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents together in one firm phalanx, we may differ from many 
of his notions; we may regret that so large a heart was so often 
warped by the prejudices of his time, and that so much narrow- 
ness was mingled with his Christian generosity ; we may mourn 
especially that on some critical occasions he was unable to take 
a more decided position; but it is impossible not to admire and 
even love the man. The record of these public labours enables 
us to realize the position of a leading Nonconformist minister of 
that period, with all its anxieties and responsibilities, and to see 
how great a contrast it presents to that of those who occupy a 
like eminence in our own more peace-loving generation. - 
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But it is in the account of his more private ministerial work 
that the narrative is chiefly instructive. It is evident that he 
was not a man of great physical vigour, yet the detailed state- 
ment of his esol life at Kidderminster abundantly testifies to 
his unflagging energy. What with his pulpit ministrations, his 
private catechisings, to which he devoted two afternoons of 
every week, his meetings for Church discipline, the ministerial 
gatherings, of which he was the moving power, and the occasional 
controversies into which he entered with the sectaries, and par- 
ticularly with the Baptists, who were the special objects of 
his abhorrence, he must have been pretty well occupied. But 
in addition to all this was the toil imposed on him by his volumi- 
nous writings, of which he speaks in terms sufficiently humble 
and depreciatory, his own riper judgment teaching him that 
‘ few well studied and polished had been better,’ at the same 
time justly adding, ‘the reader who can safely censure the 
‘ books is not fit to censure the author, unless he had been upon 
‘ the place, and acquainted with all the occasions and circum- 
‘stances.’ It is especially pleasing to find that the books 
whose publication he most regretted were the controversial 
treatises for the opposing of the ‘Anabaptists, Separatists, 
‘ Quakers, and Antinomian Seekers,’ &c., which seemed necessary 
at the time, but which he afterwards judged had better have 
given place to some work of ‘more durable usefulness.’ His 
account of the way in which these books were composed reveals 
at once his character and the difficulties amidst which they were 
written :— 


‘Indeed, for the ‘ Saint’s Rest,’ I had four months’ vacancy to 
write it (but in the midst of continual languishing and medicine) ; 
but for the rest, I wrote them in the crowd of all my other employ- 
ments, which would allow me no great leisure for polishing and 
exactness, or any ornament; so that I scarce ever wrote one sheet 
twice over, nor staid to make any blots or interlinings, but was fain 
to let it go as it was first conceived; and when my wish was rather 
to stay upon one thing long than run over many, some sudden occa- 
sions or other extorted almost all my writings from me; and the 
apprehensions of present usefulness or necessity prevailed against all 
other motives.’ 


Very touching is his reference to the way in which he was 
first led to write books. 


‘ Whilst (he says) I was in health I had not the least thought of 
writing books or of serving God in any more public way than 
preaching ; but when I was weakened with great bleeding, and left 
solitary in my chamber at Sir John Cook’s, in Derbyshire, without 
any acquaintance but my servant about me, and was sentenced to 
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death by the physicians, I began to contemplate more seriously on 
the everlasting rest which I apprehended myself to be just on the 
borders of. And, that my thoughts might not too much scatter in 
my meditation, I began to write something on that subject.’ 


Though at first very distrustful of his wisdom in writing so 
much, he was afterwards led to recognise the guidance of Provi- 
dence in thus preparing for him instruments of usefulness ready 
for the times when he was no longer suffered to continue the 
work of preaching. 


‘The books which I have written (and those which are written 
against me) are so numerous, that I confess, if they plead not to the 
reader for themselves, I cannot easily excuse my putting the world 
to so much trouble. And I was once almost faln out with myself 
when I saw such abundance of Sermon Books printed in Oliver’s 
days, because I concurred with them in over-loading the world. But 
God was pleased to keep me from repentance by their success; and 
since then I am more impenitent herein than ever, as seeing more 
of the reason of God’s disposal than I saw before. For since so 
many hundred ministers are silenced, and an Act is now passed in 
the Parliament to forbid us coming within any city, corporation, or 
burgess town ; and a former Act forbids us speaking to above four 
that are not of a family; and knowing what persons are ministers 
in many of our places, I now bless God that his poor servants have 
the private help of books, which are the best teachers under God 
that many thousand persons have.’ 


It was not Baxter’s lot to preach public sermons to admiring 
audiences, to exercise his administrative talent in the organiza- 
tion and direction of great missionary enterprises, to have his 
time frittered away by endless committees, to be harassed by 
continual journeyings to and fro for the purpose of stimulating 
the zeal of the churches, or, worse than all, to be overwhelmed 
with a mass of correspondence, much of it on subjects the most 
trivial, from individuals unable to estimate the preciousness of 
time, and either ignorant of, or indifferent to, the tax they 
impose upon those whose hours they consume by their unprofit- 
able letters. He had other and sterner work to do—work which 
may possibly seem nobler to us from the very peril with which 
it was surrounded, and the result to which it has led, than the 
service which is required from the Nonconformist minister of 
to-day. But such comparisons are essentially unfair. No 
doubt Baxter, despite many shortcomings, served his generation 
well. His writings supplied some counteractive to the extreme 
doctrinal views that found favour with so many divines of his 
day, whom the reaction against the Arminianism of the High 
Church had driven too far in the opposite direction, even as his 
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kindly temper served at times to restrain the excess of party 
spirit. His ministerial labours were attended with great results; 
and the sufferings which he and his friends were content 
to bear for the sake of Christ, did much to convince an age, 
which included much to foster and justify a scoffing spirit, that 
religion was not the weak, selfish, compromising thing which it 
appeared in the lives of the courtly prelates and the free-and- 
easy divines to whom the Act of ee had entrusted the 
spiritual oversight of the people. That such a man, so sturdy a 
defender of the Royal cause, even in the days when its prospects 
were the darkest, so true a patriot and so loyal a subject, should 
have been exposed to the indignities and persecutions which 
darkened his later days, watched by infamous spies, arrested 
as a Conventicler, brow-beaten by the villain Jefferies, and 
thrust into prison for nothing but his faithfulness in the 
ministry of the Gospel, speaks not a little as to the real temper 
of that High Church party which has found such renegade 
defenders in the ‘Evangelical’ divines of our own time. We 
have only to read his life in conjunction with those of his con- 
temporaries, Howe, Owen, and the two Henries, and to compare 
them with those of some of the Bishops of the period, to under- 
stand how noble was the service which the Nonconformists of 
that day rendered to their country and the Church of Christ. 
We have no wish to detract from the merit of our forefathers, 
but we are not called to regard it as to forget that service of 
another sort is demanded by the altered circumstances of our 
own times, and may be just as valuable in the working out of 
God’s great purposes of mercy to the world. Undoubtedly 
their sufferings purified their spirit, intensified their piety, and 
fitted them the better to influence an age of vice and profligacy 
to which, happily for our country, her history furnishes no 
parallel ; and the very sternness of the conflict which they had 
to wage gives a sublimity to their lives which seems lacking in 
those of men who have to pursue a more quiet and common- 
place course. But if these latter are faithful, if they do 
the work of the present hour, all reflections to their dis- 
advantage arising out of a comparison between them and the 
first Nonconformists are as unjust in their spirit as they 
are shallow and superficial in the observation on which they 
are based. 

The age of Philip Doddridge differed as widely from that of 
Baxter’s as from our own times. The persecutions of the former 
=. had almost entirely ceased, although Doddridge himself 

to encounter not a little opposition at the commencement of 


his tutorial work. A period of ‘toleration, however, had 
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succeeded to the bitter opposition of the preceding generation. 
On the other hand, the age of sending missionaries to the heathen, 
had not commenced. Dissenting churches were in the enjoyment 
ofa tranquillity that might have been supposed eminently favour- 
able to spiritual growth. Doddridge himself was a man of dis- 
tinguished piety, gentle in his spirit, and abundant in his 
labours, but, above all, characterized by his devotional temper, 
the care with which he watched over his own heart, and the 
habits of his life as a private Christian. The simple and 
touching details of a very deep and real experience which are 
contained in the extracts from his diary, invest his biography 
with a charm possessed by few works of the kind, and it is the 
qualities of heart which are there revealed that have secured 
for him the high place which he fills in the Church of Christ. 
Still, even the excellences of Philip Doddridge must not be 
permitted to throw into the shade those which have been 
displayed by men of another order. The demands made on 
Christian ministers in this age of incessant activity and change, 
render it the more difficult to carry on the work of introspection 
at all, and make the task of preserving such records as those of 
Dr. Doddridge all but impossible. Weare not, however, hastily 
to conclude that the activities of our age are as unfriendly to 
the growth of deep and earnest piety as the first view might 
lead us to think. Certain at least it is, that the condition of 
Dissenting churches in the period immediately succeeding the 
age of Doddridge is far from sustaining any such conclusion. 
The decay of evangelical principle and of spiritual life, which 
marked that interval of rest and inaction, would rather seem to 
indicate that diligent Christian labour is favourable alike to the 
maintenance of pure doctrine and the nourishment of deep and 
earnest feeling. No doubt there are important characteristic 
differences between the biographies of Baxter and Doddridge 
and those of the last generation of Nonconformists; but when 
we come to study these last, we see no reason to believe that 
there is any a degeneracy, or that the ‘motive power’ by 
which Nonconformity has acquired its present strength has lost 
anything of its early vigour. 


Looking at the biographies of the men who have recentl 
been taken from us, our enemies may possibly taunt us wit 
their want of scholarship. Neither Leifchild, nor Sherman, 
nor Raffles, nor Reed, were in any sense learned; and in this 
point certainly they compare disadvantageously with the Non- 
conformists of the seventeenth century. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that though among the most popular, they 
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were not the most scholarly Nonconformists of their own time ; 
and, in fact, their very popularity as preachers interfered with 
their success as students. Dr. Raffles, for example, was a man 
of taste rather than of scholarship; but it cannot be doubted 
that had his gifts as a speaker been less remarkable he might 
easily have attained considerable eminence in the walks of 
learning. His biography shows, that almost from the begin- 
ning of his career as a student, he attracted so much attention 
by his pulpit exercises as to draw him into a succession of 
engagements which interfered materially with the work of 
preparation for his future ministry. His biographer tells us 
that he himself in after-life confessed that he had begun to 
preach— 


‘too early for his own benefit, as he had to prepare for the pulpit 
during hours which should have been devoted to the business of the 
class-room ; his tutors strove against it when his services were 
required in other than quiet country places as far as they could. 
But his popularity as a preacher was at once so decidedly established, 
that they were compelled to give way in a great degree and to allow 
him to occupy several of the metropolitan pulpits much earlier than 
was customary.’ 


In like manner, Mr. Sherman tells us of himself :—‘ I was too 
‘much absorbed in preaching, and the studies which specially 
‘ prepared for it, to acquire scholarship.’ So also Dr. Leifchild 
says:—‘My readiness in preaching caused me to be put 
‘frequently on the preaching-list from the commencement of 
‘my studies. Calls out of doors greatly hindered my proficiency 
‘in classical and other similar studies.’ The state of things in 
this respect is very much improved in our Dissenting colleges, 
greatly to the annoyance of sundry good people, who are unable 
to appreciate the value of studies which appear to them to have 
no direct influence on the work of the preacher. But it would 
be idle to deny that Dissenters have still something to do in 
this respect. We do not, indeed, think that any of these men 
would have been greater or better if they had been versed in all 
the mysteries of modern scholarship, able to bring the principles 
of the higher criticism to bear on the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, competent to discuss the exact force of the Greek article, 
or to weigh the comparative value of ancient versions in deter- 
mining the text of the New Testament. The Church needs 
preachers as well as scholars. It is certainly no reproach to 
these men that they were not both; nor do we think that they 
would have taken a higher position, or rendered more real 
service to the cause of truth in the world, had they chosen 
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another path. But while we would protest against any attempt 
to try men of this order by a false standard, and to underrate 
the work they did because there is work of another kind which 
they were not fitted to do, we feel just as much bound to oppose 
those who would, reasoning from these exceptional cases, dis- 
parage the importance of mental culture for the Christian 
minister. The truth is, those who are thus held up to imitation 
most earnestly deplored that they had been too early hurried into 
work for which they were imperfectly equipped, and urged on 
younger men the duty of improving the more abundant educa- 
tional advantages which lay within their reach. « 
Nor, while we render due honour to our preachers, would 
we ever forget that Nonconformity has work also that can be 
done only by scholars. Beyond a doubt, our churches should 
devote more care to the training of men for this special service ; 
but it should be remembered by those who reproach us with 
the want of great scholarship, that they have themselves 
closed the national universities against us, that the rich revenues 
appropriated by private or public benevolence for the encourage- 
ment of learning have all been menopolized by a favoured, sect, 
that we have no deaneries or canorities or rich prebendal> stalls 
to furnish able men with a quiet <ud trxarious retreat in which 
to prosecute their studies, and that the advantages which our 
ministers have are the fruit of the zeal and generosity of our 
people, and, imperfect as they may be, are themselves the proofs 
of the value which we attach to mental culture. While, too, we 
hold in high estimation the men of the Anglican Church who 
have attained distinction as scholarly divines, we are not pre- 
pared to admit that they have ministered more richly and 
efficiently to the spiritual life of their country and generation 
than the men who, with humbler attainments, have consecrated 
their lives to the simple work of preaching the ‘ unsearchable 
‘riches’ of Christ. There is a class of men always ready to 
sneer at popular preachers, and to please themselves with the 
notion that the only reason why their own ponderous and sleep- 
producing discourses do not meet with wider acceptance is, 
because they are too learned, and are not likely, therefore, to 
please audiences who are satisfied with a superficial twaddle 
dealt out to them by their favourites. We often concede too 
much to the arrogance and conceit of such men; and certainly 
were our ministers content to accommodate themselves to their 
expectations, the result would be most unhappy for the congre- 
gations as well as for the preachers. The pulpit was never 
designed to be a place for critical discussions or metaphysical 
essays; and to complain of sermons because they are marked 
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by simplicity of style, and deal rather with familiar and primary 
truths, and pass by curious questions that tend not to edifying, 
is to forget the great end which all preaching should seek to 
accomplish. The man who can gather numbers to hear the 
word of God, and who by his appeals.can arrest their attention, 
convince their judgment, stimulate their conscience, and quicken 
their whole spiritual being, may fail to conciliate these exalted 
critics, who may brand his sermons as feeble and unintellectual, 
but he is in the highest sense of the term a great preacher. It 
is to the honour of Nonconformity that it has produced so many 
men of this class; and if it has done less of late to enrich the 
theological literature of our country than its more favoured 
rival, it has certainly, by means of these men, communicated 
an impulse to the religious thought and feeling of the com- 
munity by which even the State Church itself has been largely 
acted upon. 

The biographies before us remind us how fast the generation 
to which their subjects belonged is passing away. The last two 
or three years have very, rapidly thinned the ranks of our older 
ministry, so that 6mparatively few remain of the men to. whom, 
ii‘thé days of ovr own boyhood we were accustomed to look 
to and reverence., Lerfelald, Raffles, and Sherman, were mien 
of very much the sainé order, with characteristic differences in- 
deed, but still preserving essentially the same type of character 
—wise, earnest, active men, fitted to win by their kindly spirit 
as well as.by their high endowments of fixed and decided prin- 
ciples, yet mingling little in sectarian discussions, and qualified 
as little by mental habitudes as by taste to take a prominent 
position in controversy ; loving their own denomination, yet 
always manifesting a truly catholic spirit. Their pulpit was 
emphatically their throne, and there they wielded a power 
equalled by very few men of their time, attracting not only 
those of their own communion, but men of all creeds, and even 
of no creed; and not only winning the plaudits of all classes, 
but securing what was of far higher moment—the salvation of 
numbers. They were one in the class of subjects which they 
treated, always giving special prominence to the doctrine of the 
Cross, and in the general style of address which they cultivated 
—never forgetting the dignity of the pulpit, yet always seeking 
to employ language which even the most unlearned of their 
congregation could comprehend. Sherman excelled in tender 
and moving pathos, his words deriving increased force from the 
tones of his voice and the expressions of his countenance. 
Leifchild had more of vehemence and force, often kindling with 
the fervour of holy passion, and pouring forth a torrent of 
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eloquence which startled and overwhelmed his hearers. Raffles 
cultivated more the rhetorical, especially in his earlier days. 
His style was ornate and elegant, and was well adapted to that 
finished manner of delivery for which he was so celebrated. 
Dr. Reed was a very different man. He never attained the 
height of popularity reached by those already named; but this, 
perhaps, was owing to unfavourable circumstances rather than 
to a deficiency of pulpit power. Certainly the wonderful success 
which attended his ministry at Wycliffe Chapel is a sufficient 
proof of his high ministerial qualifications. There was music in 
his voice, tenderness in his appeals, singular clearness in his 
style, and wonderful power of arousing the slumbering con- 
science, and ministering help to the anxious inquirer. His 
biography abounds more in striking cases of spiritual success 
than any of the others; and, with some of its records before us, 
we confess ourselves at a loss to understand how there could be 
honesty in the criticism passed upon him by the hostile scribe 
to whom we have referred. But Dr. Reed was more than a 
preacher. He was a man of high mental power, and he was an 
administrator of singular ability, and added to his ordinary 
ministerial labours an amount of toil in the field of public philan- 
thropy such as has been equalled by few men of his day. Nor 
did he shrink from controversies entailing vexation, labour, and 
sometimes strong personal antagonisms. He was not, perhaps, : 
the most loveable of men. Even his biographers admit the diffi- 
culties which often hindered others from hearty co-operation 
with him, and drove, him into a very undesirable isolation. 
But far greater faults than his should be forgiven to one who 
has left behind him monuments of his unwearied toils so nume- 
rous and so enduring. 

Of these biographies, considered as literary productions, we 
award the preference on the whole to Mr. Allon’s Life of Mr. 
Sherman. The others have the misfortune—for such, in truth, 
we deem it—to have their sons as their biographers. A mis- 
fortune we certainly deem it; for though a son may be naturally 
expected to know more of a father’s private life, he is not only 
less likely to form an impartial estimate of his character, but 
he is also less able to perceive the relative value of the different 
incidents of his life, and to assign to each its proper position in 
the narrative. The things which, from innumerable associations, 
may be most interesting to a son, may be just those in which 
the public at large takes but little interest; while, on the con- 
trary, those to which he attaches but little importance may be 
just those of which his readers desire to have the fullest parti- 
culars. To do justice to the sons who have produced the 
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biographies before us, they are to be praised on the whole for 
the modesty with which they have performed their task, and 
their evident desire to be impartial. In some instances their 
desire to be candid has led them to refer to things in relation to 
which they might very fairly have kept silence. Mr. Leifchild’s 
work is done with a good deal of the practised skill of a literary 
artist, and is altogether a most readable book; but we like its 
tone and spirit less than that of either of its companions. Mr. 
Raffles deserves special praise for the care which he has taken 
never to obtrude himself, but to use as far as possible his father’s 
own papers. His book would have been better if it had more 
of artistic finish, a more careful arrangement of its facts under 
distinctive heads, and in some cases a fuller connecting 
narrative. A chronological biography necessarily involves 
an occasional repetition of the same kind of incident, and 
fails altogether to secure for the work that appearance of 
unity which is eminently desirable. Taken generally, how- 
ever, these works are entitled to take a high place in our 
religious biography. 

Mr. Allon has given great interest to the life of Mr. Sherman 
by his sketches of the Countess of Huntingdon and her denomi- 
nation, of student life at Cheshunt, and of Surrey Chapel, and of 
its first minister, which give the book something more than 
mere individual interest, great as that undoubtedly is. The 
autobiographical recollections are very gracefully and skilfully 
wrought into the narrative; and the book certainly does justice 
to the man. James Sherman owed nothing to descent or 
patronage; he was essentially a self-made man. His early 
education was very limited, and while yet young he was bound 
apprentice to an ivory-turner, from whom he received treatment 
little calculated to develop the better side of his nature. Even 
his poor and scanty food, and the excessive toil which was 
imposed on him, were not so bad as the continued deception of 
his master. Yet it was while he was in this position that his 
religious affections were awakened, and the desire for the 
Christian ministry was felt. The spirit with which he rose 
superior to the discouragement attendant upon the failure of his 
first attempt at public prayer, and pursued a course in which 
there were at first such difficulties, display that fixed purpose 
and steady perseverance which attended him through life. 
Reading was the first sphere of his ministerial labours, and from 
the very beginning of his course there it was marked with great 
results. His own account is simple and interesting :— 


‘ Every sitting in the spacious chapel, said to hold 1,200 persons, 
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was soon let; and for years the aisles were filled at almost every 
service. This surprised no one more than myself. The ministry 
was neither original, nor learned, nor intellectual, nor mythical, nor 
comical. Its doctrines were those usually styled moderate Calvinistic. 
Its style was plain and pointed, and the savour of the Gospel was 
in every sermon. But the truth was delivered with earnestness and 

ractical application. God was my helper, and often surprised me 
ty the impressions produced. I determined to write my sermons, 
except those for the Thursday evenings, for which I prepared a full 
skeleton ; not to use notes in the pulpit; to speak as much as pos- 
sible from my teeth; and to acquaint myself with the works of the 
best Nonconforming divines, especially such as Flavel, Gurnal, 
Sibbes, Howe, together with the works of such Episcopal divines as 
Leighton, Hall, and Turner. For the first seven years I committed — 
my sermons to memory; but the labour of this was so great, and 
my memory was so faithless, that after the greatest labour I was 
often but little better for my preparation. After that time I took 
notes into the pulpit, and learned to read without being much 
restrained by it; and it was a wonderful relief. In preaching I 
made many mistakes--sometimes of loudness, for zeal; at others, of 
long introductions to my sermons, so that the porch was sometimes 
a third of the size of the whole house; and especially of sermons 
much too long both for myself and my congregations. My strength, 
too, was not sufficiently reserved for the application, which, after a 
good foundation of doctrine has been laid, I have frequently found 
to be the most effectual part of a discourse, and should, therefore, 
have the greatest pains bestowed upon it. I tried to use illustra- 
tions and similitudes taken from the Bible and from common life 
with which the people were familiar. Sometimes I succeeded, and 
saw the eyes sparkle and the mouth open, and heard of the effect 
afterwards. They were goads fastened by the Master of Assemblies.’ 


The years which he spent at Reading were of material use to 
him in the subsequent portion of his career. Though his en- 
gagements were numerous, he was able to secure some time for 
study. His labours in the erection and support of village 
churches in the neighbourhood were not only a great blessing 
to the district, but were of essential service to himself in 
developing his talent for organization, and so preparing him 
for the work which should afterwards devolve upon him at 
Surrey Chapel. Thus disciplined, both intellectually and 
morally, he went to London admirably qualified for the respon- 
sible position he was called to fill. In selecting him as his own 
successor, Rowland Hill displayed all that sagacity to which he 
owed so much of his own success. Mr. Sherman’s familiar 
mode of address, his love of homely illustration, the occasional 
quaintness which marked some of his expressions, the tender- 
ness of his feelings, and, above all, the richness of evangelical 
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truth which distinguished his sermons, rendered him a preacher 
pre-eminently suited to the pulpit he had to occupy. He could 
not be called a great preacher, except in so far as distinguished 
usefulness confers greatness. His sermons had not much to 
instruct the intelligent, and not a little at times to offend a 
sensitive taste. It was very rarely that there was anything new 
or striking in their train of thought; but they excited attention 
by the mode of illustration, and derived great powers from 
their tender persuasiveness. He sought rather to melt than to 
alarm, and was peculiarly adapted to direct the anxious, to 
soothe the distressed, and to comfort the afflicted. He had 
nothing in him of the Boanerges, but won men by the gentler 
qualities of the Son of Consolation. To hard-headed men his 
discourses must often have appeared unmanly in their tones; 
but their extraordinary effectiveness was attested by the results, 
which men of higher intellectual endowments might well have 
coveted. Perhaps the success which attended his own appeals 
to the emotions led him somewhat to undervalue efforts of a 
more purely intellectual character; but he had the wisdom to 
see where his own strength lay, and is an instructive example of 
the way in which a man who understands his own distinctive 
talent, and cultivates it, may attain to the highest possible 
success. However simple his sermons might appear, they 
were prepared with great care; and his popularity was the 
reward due to his conscientiousness, his singleness of purpose, 
and his painstaking assiduity. He deserves special praise for 
the attention he bestowed upon style, his avoidance of a 
Latinized phraseology, and his skill in the selection of the 
simplest Saxon words. The testimony of one of our mission- 
aries, that his little work on ‘ Acquaintance with God’ was 
easier to translate than any book with which he had ever met, 
is a proof of the clearness of his thought, and of the success 
with which he had cultivated that plainness of speech to which 
he attached so much importance. This was unquestionably one 
of the great secrets of a power for which many who were 
compelled to recognise its existence found it hard to account. 
Profound metaphysical disquisitions, elaborate logical essays, or 
brilliant pieces of rhetoric, may astonish and startle for a time ; 
but-the preaching which the people love, and flock to hear, is 
that which they can understand, because it sets forth great 
ractical truths in the language of their hearths and their 
omes. It is undoubtedly possible to have these qualities in 
combination with more intellectual force than marked Mr. 
Sherman’s preaching; but it is only simple justice to say that 
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there were few men of his generation who were more able to 
move the hearts of men and win them for Christ. 


‘Many,’ says his biographer, with perfect truth, ‘ have surpassed 
him in eloquence, many in learning, many in force and freshness of 
thought, but scarcely any in usefulness. His popularity was very 
great. Through the forty years of his ministry, and even to the 
last, whenever he preached, thronging crowds attested the attraction 
of his name and the spell of his power.’ 


Mr. Allon’s biography tells us but little of the inner life of 
its subject. Probably the author felt—and we share to a con- 
siderable extent in the fecling—that there are secret things in 
a man’s own spiritual history which belong only to God, and 
the unbaring of which to the public eye is a violation of confi- 
dence, and is rarely attended with beneficial results. The depth 
and fervour of Mr. Sherman’s piety were sufficiently attested 
by the tone of his ministry, and are revealed in those parts of 
his private correspondence which Mr. Allon has given us. 
Into the arcana of the church life of Dissent, this biography 
gives us an insight which ought to satisfy the curiosity even of 
those who are pleased to speak of Nonconformity as an unknown 
land. Great pains are taken to give full information as to our 
officers, our church meetings, our modes of discipline, and the 
various forms of usefulness in which our churches are engaged. 
In this last department the church at Surrey Chapel is an 
example to all Ghristian communities. It has its institutions 
for the relief of poverty, for the instruction of ignorance, for 
the reclaiming of vice; it has its almshouses, its schools of 
industry, and female clothing societies ; its benevolent society 
for the sick, its missions to the neglected of London, and its 
various auxiliaries to the great missionary associations of the 
country. Some of these Mr. Sherman founded, and to all of 
them he lent his efficient help—his kind and affectionate spirit, 
his administrative wisdom, and his remarkable power in calling 
forth the liberality of his people, contributing materially to 
their happy and prosperous working. Sneering critics may 
describe this as ‘a public shop-front’ sort of life; but it is 
certainly one which taxes the self-denial and energy of those 
by whom it is carried out, ministers not a little to the well- 
being of the community, and, by its exhibition of the practical 
results of religion, does more to counteract the power of infi- 
delity than could be effected by many learned treatises. 

The last portion of Mr. Sherman’s career was one of its most 
remarkable. At a period of life when he might justly have 
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ager his advanced years and his many infirmities as a reason 
or his complete retirement from public life, he entered upon 
the difficult task of founding a new church. His wonted 
success attended him to the last, and he accomplished in the 
few years that remained after his resignation of the Surrey 

torate, a work which many men, even in the prime of their 
manhood, fail to perform. With pardonable pride his admiring 
biographer asks, ‘What other man could be named who—re- 
‘tiring from a laborious pastorate at sixty years of age, and 
‘ with enfeebled strength—could in three or four years gather 
‘a congregation of a thousand people, and organize a church 
‘of wealth and power and usefulness such'as those which 
‘remain his monument at Blackheath ?’ 7 

Mr. Sherman was not a perfect man, and it would be easy, 
if we wished, to point out defects in his character. We should 
ourselves have been better pleased if.he had taken a more 
decided part in the great work of Nonconformity. His views 
in relation to Nonconformist questions, especially in his later 
days, were more definite than might generally be supposed ; 
but he was constitutionally averse to any course that might 
seem extreme—his position naturally led him to take the cia 
media. There was little in him of the stern stuff of which 
confessors are made; and he obeyed alike his convictions and 
inclinations in following the things which make for peace. 
But Mr. Allon does not pronounce too high an eulogium upon 
him when he says :— 

‘Mr. Sherman was one of the men whose ministry has made 
the evangelical churches of Nonconformity a power in the land 
and in the world—the power that won the triumphs of early 
Methodism in both its branches; that gave its magic spell to the 
preaching of Whitfield and Wesley, and their followers; and 
that is the strength of Nonconformity without the Establishment, 
and of the Evangelical party within it.’ 

Mr. Leifchild’s life of his father is perhaps as lively and 
attractive a piece of biography as has recently appeared. Its 
recollections of some of his father’s contemporaries and friends 
are full of interest; its sketches of incidents in his ministerial 
career are very racy, and give considerable variety to the 
narrative; and though it is somewhat gossiping in its tone, 
yet it is a kind of gossip which most readers will relish. But 
there is the want of sympathy with the more serious aspects 
of his father’s character and life; and sometimes there is an 
unbecoming levity, and an attempt at wit which is as poor as it 
is out of keeping with the subject in hand; and his love of 
smartness has betrayed him into occasional mistakes. He 
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evidently has a notion that, as a Leifchild, he ought to be witty. 
He tells us that ‘ there ran through the Leifchild family a strong 
‘ sense of a natural tendency to humour ;’ and it seems as though 
he wished to prove that this family quality has not died out 
in himself. We cannot, however, congratulate him on his 
success; for the subjects of his wit are generally ill-chosen, and 
his jokes sufficiently heavy. His picture of early differences 
between his father and mother, arising out of the carelessness 
of the former about pecuniary matters, is meant to be funny, 
but its effect is anything but pleasing. No one would have 
blamed a son had he been entirely reticent on such a point— 
one with which, indeed, the general public has no concern. 
At all events, any references made to it should certainly have 
been made in the most delicate manner. Mr. Leifchild, how- 
ever, thinks it a fit subject for the exercise of his ingenuity, 
and seeks to extract a littlé merriment out of his father’s 
weakness. The same defect we have noticed in other parts 
of the work, and it certainly detracts from its excellence. 
Still, we would not be understood as implying that there is any 
want of reverence for his father’s memory, or any pains spared 
to do full justice to his eminent qualities and great work. If 
at times he seems to place him in even too exalted a position, 
we can easily pardon such an error in an only son, whose father 
had in him so much likely to call forth his enthusiastic admira- 
tion. It is to be regretted, however, that in his desire to honour 
his father he has occasionally referred to other men in a way 
which, to say the least, is hardly generous. The whole incident 
relative to the Bristol minister with whom Dr. Leifchild had 
a difference, ought certainly to have been left out. It is an 
ex parte statement, and, like all such statements, fails to give 
you the whole truth. 

Dr. Leifchild’s father was a zealous Methodist, and had more 
than once entertained the great founder of the sect. When his 
son, therefore, was led to a religious decision, he naturally con- 
nected himself with the Wesleyans, and commenced his public 
career as a local preacher. But he was even then a thoughtful 
reader, and his studies led him toa renunciation of Arminian doc- 
trine ; and the kindness of Thomas Wilson introduced him to Hox- 
ton Academy, where he appears to have made the best use of 
the opportunities within his reach. He says himself, ‘I now 
‘applied myself diligently to my studies, in order to make up 
‘ for lost time. I employed myself studiously in the mornings 
«and evenings, very early and very late, in making out a 
«body of divinity from the works of the old divines which I 
« found in the library.’ The studious habits thus formed were 
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never entirely lost; and even amidst the hurry of innumerable 
pastoral engagements, he contrived to attend to self-culture, 
though the requisite time had frequently to be stolen from 
the hours of sleep. He commenced his ministry at Kensington, 
where, by the exercise of Christian prudence in dealing with 
the ‘stupid old Presbyterians,’ (as Rowland Hill called them) 
by the diligence of his work, and above all by his affectionate 
and powerful preaching, he soon raised the church from the 
feeble condition in which he found it. From Kensington he 
went to Bristol, returning, after six years’ ministry, to London, 
to fill the pastorate of Craven Chapel for twenty-three years— 
on the whole, the most thr | and happy period of his 
history. 

His son has taken great pains in his endeavour to give 
us a faithful picture of the minister and his work. He de- 
lineates at considerable length, and with great fairness, his 


qualities as a preacher and pastor; gives a number of personal J. 


recollections of his father’s sermons in confirmation of his views; 
collects a number of incidents that illustrate his habits; and 
adduces many facts and testimonies to show the extent of his 
success. The man who could make Craven Chapel the power 
which it became under his pastorate, who could attract so vast 
an audience, including many men of high intelligence, and 
maintain it for so many years at its highest point, must have 
possessed more than ordinary endowments. The characteristic 
feature of his preaching was the eloquence of his perorations, 
which seem at times to have produced effects almost over- 


whelming. From the calm and didactic style which marked } 


the earlier portion of his discourses, he would suddenly rise into 


a strain of impassioned fervour, under whose inspiration the}. 


audience would be stirred to the very depths of their spiritual 
being. He was then seen and felt to be a true orator, the 
earnestness of his own emotions giving force to the burning 
words that poured from his lips. His pastoral rule had the 
fault into which men of his character are prone to fall; it was 
essentially despotic in its character, and would hardly have 
been endured but in a community largely indebted to his 
personal talents and exertions for its prosperity. He was a 
rigid maintainer of church order, and could, on occasion, employ 
a keen sarcasm in quelling a refractory spirit. But his people 


knew that this was exceptional—that in every hour of} 


trial he would show himself a faithful friend, and that his 
whole energies were concentrated on the work of his church. 
In the diligent study of the art of preaching; in the gathering 
of all the fruits of his reading, observation, and intercourse, to 
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give variety and power to his ministry; in his sincere loyalty 
to the Gospel, and his constant presentation of its distinctive 
doctrines; in the determination to make his church a centre of 
Christian labour, and in the wise conduct of his church business, 
he presents a model which our young ministers would do well 
to study. 

The number of distinguished men with whom, in the course 
of his long career, Dr. Leifchild was thrown into contact is 
somewhat remarkable. Among the recollections of his earlier 
days, was one of John Wesley coming to his father’s house, 
arrayed in full pontificals, and greeting the child with our 
Lord’s words, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
‘them not’—an employment of Scripture which seems to have 
produced a very unfavourable impression on his mind. Amongst 
the Methodist friends of his youth was Jabez Bunting, who 
sought earnestly to dissuade him from the adoption of Calvinistic 
opinions; but though he did not succeed, he did not withdraw 
from him his friendship. In college, he was an attendant on 
the ministry of the elder Clayton, and himself introduced 
young Spencer to the notice of Thomas Wilson. During his 
residence at Kensington, he was noticed by the Dukes of Kent 
and Sussex, was brought into association with Wilberforce, and 
had Mr., afterwards Justice, Talfourd as a hearer and friend. 
He was a minister at Bristol during what his biographer 
calls its ‘Augustan age.’ Robert Hall was then one of its 
ministers; John Foster, the eminent essayist, resided in its 
neighbourhood; and Mrs. Hannah More lived at Barley Wood, 


d|in Somersetshire. With all these Dr. Leifchild was on terms of 


friendship, and the sketches which Mr. Leifchild has supplied 
are amongst the most attractive features of his volume. 

Our space will not permit us to refer to the Life of Dr. Reed 
with the fulness which we should have desired; and we must 
content ourselves with a rapid glance at one portion of his 
work. Though an eminent preacher, he was best known to the 
outside world as an active philanthropist. The orphan was the 
special object of his sympathy and attention. ‘My mother,’ he 
says, ‘was an orphan, but she found a home; and in her turn 
‘she gave a home to more than one; and being called to visit a 
‘dying man, whose great sorrow in death was leaving his 
‘ motherless children, we gave him a promise to befriend them. 
« This led me to contemplate the need of an institution for orphan 
‘ children.’ His first beginnings were sufficiently discouraging. 


-|Of twelve friends whom he summoned to consult on the subject 


only three were present, including himself. These three resolved 
on holding a public meeting, but in this they were not more 
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successful. Only sixty or seventy attended, and in that small 
number was one who had come with the hope of turning the 
project to his personal benefit, and whose intrigues complicated 
the early difficulties of the undertaking. But Dr. Reed had a 
stout heart, a clear head, and a marvellous power of work; and 
by means of these he carried his scheme to a successful consum- 
mation. The story of his early struggles and triumphs is one of 
the most remarkable in the records of modern philanthropy. 
The intensity of his zeal seemed at once to quicken his ingenuity, 
and to sustain him under discouragements by which most men 
would have been crushed. To him almost exclusively belongs 
the honour of the result. He secured the patrons, raised the 
funds, and superintended the operations; he enlisted the 
sympathy of Royal Dukes, criticised the plans of architects, 
drew up codes of laws, and attended not only to all the minutix 
of secretarial routine, but even of domestic arrangement. No 
emergency seemed to find him unprepared with some expedient 
to remedy it, nor did any difficulty ever induce him to abandon 
his favourite motto, ‘Nil Desperandum.’ The London Orphan 
Asylum was only the first of his undertakings. Sympathy for 
orphans below the age contemplated in its provisions led him 
to commence an institution especially designed for their benefit ; 
while bigotry, by driving him away from the charity which 
owed its existence to him, forced him to commence another 
enterprise, and ultimately led to the erection of the noble build- 
ing at Reedham, which preserves the remembrance of his name, 
and is one of the noblest monuments to his memory. 

Nor were the orphans the only objects of his benevolent 
sympathy. ‘Now,’ he said in 1846, ‘I will go to the lowest;’ 
and at the age of sixty he undertook the task of founding an 

‘Institution for Indigent Idiots. After a lengthened course of 
preliminary inquiry as to the numbers of this unhappy class, 
their actual condition in our own workhouses and lunatic 
asylums, and the result of efforts that had been made on the 
Continent for their benefit, which he tested by personal inspec- 
tion, Dr. Reed laid his matured plans before the public, and 
soon gathered around him a number of sympathising friends. 
Within ten years he had the satisfaction of seeing the noble 
asylum at Earlswood opened by Prince Albert. This edifice 
cost £30,000, and is capable of containing 500 inmates; and 
numbers have occasion to bless the day in which the benevolent 
founder first formed the project for its establishment. A still 
lower class remained to engage Dr. Reed’s sympathies and 
efforts. The Hospital for Incurables was his last great work. 
He was nearly seventy when he launched his scheme, and sent 
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forth one of his own telling and earnest appeals on its behalf. 
The troubles and difficulties which attended this fresh under- 
taking were even greater than those of his earlier days, and 
found him less able to grapple with them. His last years were 
troubled by the pertinacity of a party on the Board of Directors, 
whose unscrupulous proceedings threatened to disappoint all his 
hopes. Still the old spirit did not fail him; and had he been 
compelled to succumb to an opposition which desired to prevent 
the erection of a hospital at Croydon, he was prepared, old as he 
was, to commence afresh. He says,— 


‘There is ample room for two, for many, such houses of mercy. I 
could have been content that my sapling should have been trans- 
planted into Belgravian soil, but that I feared these noble lords, 
kind-hearted as they are, are not practical enough to win it into 
healthy life. For myself, I would have planted another—yes, with 
a steady hand, even at seventy-three; and Lord Raynham would 
have seen that the good will of the great city of London was worth 
having, after all.’ 


Happily for himself, he was not driven to this course; the 
good sense of the subscribers defeated the schemes of the aristo- 
cratic directors, and one of Dr. Reed’s last acts was to inspect 
Mr. Barry’s plans for the new building at Reedham. Five great 
charitable institutions, founded and placed in a condition of 
efficiency, with a sixth commenced, and in partial operation, at a 
total cost of £129,000 for buildings, are memorials of a life of 
usefulness, on which Dr. Reed’s descendants may well look with 
feelings of thankfulness and of pride. 

That Dr. Reed was able to add the toil of this great philan- 
thropic work to the ordinary avocations of a laborious pastorate, 
during which his reputation as a preacher always stood high, 
and his church was one of the most prosperous in London, 
speaks strongly as to his power and his willingness to work. 
Nor was this all; for he,was also an author toa larger extent than 
most of his brethren, and was occasionally found in the field of 
controversy. His life certainly shows how much is possible to 
the man of dauntless spirit and resolute perseverance, who 
knows how wisely to economise his time. A highly-developed 
administrative power, the faculty of seeing at a glance the 
various points of a question, a keen insight into human nature, 
and a consequent power of employing the motives most fitted 
to influence those with whom he had to deal, a strong will, 
sustained by sound judgment, the great diversity of informa- 
tion gained both by reading and observation, and all under the 
control of a warm and generous heart, were the qualities that 
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carried Dr. Reed triumphant over so many obstacles, and made 
his life a source of blessing to hundreds. Men of this stamp 
have faults that often expose them to much unkindly criticism. 
Their self-reliance makes them impatient of contradiction ; 
their decided assertion of their own opinions is apt to take a 
somewhat imperious tone; they have little tolerance for the 
hesitation of the irresolute, the fears of the timid, the criticisms 
of the captious, or the opposition of determined antagonists ; 
and hence they are likely to come into frequent collision with 
others, and to have their motives and their proceedings greatly 
misrepresented. Dr. Reed was no exception to this rule. His 
biography records a series of petty struggles in which he was 
engaged, from the time when the publication of ‘No Fiction’ 
provoked an unpleasant paper warfare, down to his last conflict 
with the aristocratic directors of the Hospital for Incurables ; 
and even his sons are compelled to admit that there was an 
inpression that he preferred to work alone. It is hardly possible 
to have the strong points of any type of character without 
their accompanying weaknesses; and though there are things 
in Dr. Reed’s career which we would fain have had otherwise, 
they must not hinder us from recognising the eminent worth of 
a man who, while he fulfilled the special duties of his ministry, 
gave also, on a wider field, so remarkable an illustration of the 
benevolent spirit of Christianity. 

The biography of Dr. Raffles -_ attracted more attention from 
general critics than is ordinarily accorded to books connected 
with Nonconformity. Of the review in the Atheneum it is 
hardly possible to speak in terms of reprobation sufficiently 
strong. It is simply a dastardly assault on the memory of a 
good man, bitter in spirit, coarse and unfeeling in its criticisms, 
and utterly false in its general estimate. The writer was 
evidently possessed by a spirit of strong personal hostility, 
which he was prepared to gratify at any cost. His allusions 
show a familiarity with Dissent and with Dr. Raffles’s private 
life which lead us to the painful conviction that this blow has 
been dealt by one of our own household. As to the criticism 
itself, it would be possible, by the adoption of the method it 
pursues, to make the wisest appear a fool, to represent the best 
as too nearly akin with the worst, and to turn the noblest of lives 
intoa mockery and a jest. Every character has its defects; and if 
a writer takes care to set them forth in the most unfriendl 
colours, and without any notice of the better qualities with 
which they are allied, it is easy enough to produce an unfavour- 
able impression as to men entitled to the highest esteem. 
This is what the Atheneum critic has done. He pretends to give: 


or 
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us a portrait of a man who certainly won the affection and esteem 
of numbers, and did a great and good work in his day; and all 
that we have is a poor caricature, that reproduces only the little 
foibles and weaknesses, real or imaginary, which his enemies 
have laid to his charge. If every word in the article were true, 
if many of its insinuations were as well founded as they are 
ungenerous, and if there were ground for the heartless satire 
in which the critic indulges, the representation would still 
be unfair, for it omits just the things necessary to give a true 
idea of the man. We should be sorry, indeed, if such a style of 
writing should become prevalent; for nothing could more 
certainly destroy the legitimate influence of the press than its 
employment for such unworthy purposes. If, however, there 
are men who have a taste for this kind of literature, we should 
strongly advise them not to select for their subjects those whose 
kind and genial hospitalities they have enjoyed. There is an 
old-fashioned English notion—which may possibly be very 
stupid, but which it would be very hard to dislodge—that the 
man who abuses the confidence of private life, and leaves the 
board where he has been kindly entertained, to use any little 
knowledge which he has gained to the injury of his host, is 
a sneak, of whom all honourable men would do well to beware. 
One thing is certain, that no smartness of writing, no clever 
hits, no attempts at humour, will ever induce English readers 
to condone such an offence against good taste and good 
manners, to say nothing of justice and gratitude. For the 
keenness of party strife we can make allowance. The wit of a 
clever satirist may sometimes seem too caustic and biting, but 
if its only fault be an excessive severity, it will only produce 
momentary irritation. Even the strength of avowed personal 
antagonism can be understood, and, though censured, over- 
looked; but a paltry meanness which broods over fancied wrongs, 
and forgets every high and honourable feeling in its attempts 
to avenge them, is an unpardonable offence in literature as in 
social lite. 

Dr. Raffles’s life presents but little variety. A brief ministry 
at Hammersmith, which was attended with singular success, 
was followed by a lengthened pastorate at Liverpool. There 
were during the fifty years of his Liverpool life very few 
incidents to diversify the even tenor of his way. He preached 
and laboured amongst an attached people, without any breach 
of harmony ; he administered their affairs with a judgment and 
discretion which gave him almost unbounded influence; he 
preached from one end of the country to the other, cheerfully 
placing his services at the disposal of any Christian brother by 
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whom they were sought, and winning golden opinions by his 
readiness to advocate any good cause ; he threw himself heartily 
into the denominational institutions of his county, and was the 
honoured president of their committees, the most successful 

leader for their funds; he paid occasional visits to foreign 
ey and embodied the results of his observations and 
experience in letters which are always gtaceful and replete 
with kindly feeling ; and, finally, he died in a good old age, full 
of years and honours, and was followed to the grave by numbers 
who will never think of him but with tender interest and regret. 
This is the whole of his story. He had no great difficulties to 
confront, the most painful circumstance in his public history 
being the burning down of Great George Street Chapel, a place 
endeared to him by many associations; but even this only 
opened for him the way to a wider sphere of influence and use- 
fulness. He had no church disturbances to quell, no determined 
antagonist to encounter; and, but for the death of a wife to 
whom he was fondly attached, he would have had little trouble 
to chequer his course. He undertook no great work, involving 
him in harassing and anxious toil. Perhaps his early popu- 
larity and unbroken success were unfriendly to the development 
of the highest qualities of character, and he might have been a 
more earnest man had adverse circumstances put a greater stress 
upon his powers. From the very opening of his ministry he 
was petted and flattered wherever he went; the breath of 
unfriendly criticism rarely blew upon him; and, if vanity and 
arrogance did not grow up in him, it was not for the want of an 
adulation which might have turned the head of a weaker, and 
corrupted the heart of a less sincere man. He loved peace, and 
perhaps sometimes made too many sacrifices to preserve it— 
unwilling, especially in his later years, to take any position 
which would have materially interfered with his convenience or 
reputation. Taking all the circumstances of his career into 
account, the wonder is that he was preserved from faults into 
which he might easily have fallen, and retained so much of the 
simplicity and humility by which a Christian minister should 
be distinguished. 

Opinions will always vary as to the merits of his preaching, 
and those who only heard him in his later years are not fair 
judges on the question. Not only must he necessarily have lost 
something of the fire and force of his early days, but to a new 
generation, with fresh modes of thought and feeling, he appeared 
in avery different light from that in which he was regarded 
by contemporaries in his early years. He was always too 
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artistic, both in matter and in manner; and this is just the 
kind of thing which the present age is little disposed to applaud, 
or even to tolerate. His well-rounded periods, his rhetorical 
figures, and his graceful attitudes, failed to produce their old 
ettect upon those who demanded something of a more thoughtful 
character, even though the language had lacked refinement, and 
the delivery of the speaker had been more uncouth, and even 
forbidding. But it may be questioned whether the reaction, 
which has often led to disparaging criticisms, not on his preach- 
ing only, but on that of other men of his class, has not gone too 
far. It is certainly too much to affirm that oratory, even of the 
most careful and studied kind, has no place in the pulpit; and, 
though nothing is so charming in the preacher as a perfect 
fidelity to nature, yet surely this may be preserved, and still 
due care be taken to remove defects which grate upon the 
feelings of the more educated, and to secure the power which 
belongs to grace and dignity. We have ourselves sometimes 
heard men protest against the affectation of art, and make a 
parade of an affected naturalness, which is, to say the least, as dis- 
pleasing as the faults against which they launch their anathemas. 
It is a great pity that there should be so little breadth of view, 
that »> many men can only appreciate one kind of qualities, and 
that thus we find different classes disparaging one another be- 
cause each does not possess the special excellence to which the 
censors attach importance. Dr. Raffles was undoubtedly pos- 
sessed of great pulpit power; he did not send through his 
audience that thrilling emotion which James Parsons produces 
by his best efforts; he had not the fertile imagination which 
lends such beauty of illustration to the discourses of Guthrie ; 
he had not the solemn and tender pathos of Samuel Martin ; his 
sermons were not so elaborate and finished as those of Harris; 
he never approached the lofty and’ sometimes almost angelic 
eloquence of McAll; and as little had he the quaintness, the 
quiet humour, and the incisive force of Spurgeon. But there were 
points in which he excelled any of them. If there was little of 
passion in his preaching, there was always fervour and affection. 
If his thought was not profound, it was mostly just; and his use 
of Scripture language was generally chaste and beautiful. He was 
ever practical in his aim, and his direct appeals to the conscience 
were powerful and convincing. He was constitutionally averse 
to all novelties ; he loved to walk in the good old ways ; and his 
constant desire was to make all his sermons embody the truth 
by which a sinner may be saved. This was one of their great 
charms; his hearers found in them the doctrines which they 
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best loved put in striking forms, and they turned to them with 
a feeling of relief from discourses better reasoned, more suggest- 
ive, more speculative, but more dry and jejune. 

To those who have ever met him in committee there is no 
need to speak of his admirable tact, his clear-seeing judgment, 
his power of reconciling conflicting opinions, and the dignity 
with which he always sustained the office of chairman. The 
Lancashire Congregational Union owed much of its harmony 
and power to his wise guidance; and if he was not the founder 
of the Lancashire College, he was one of the little band who, 
feeling the importance of elevating the character of our 
ministerial education, resolved on its establishment. His inces- 
sant efforts contributed not a little to the success of the project ; 
and to the last he was one of the most active members of its 
committee, and the fast friend alike of its professors and 
students. The great defect of his ministerial life was his failure 
to do more for the extension of Nonconformity in Liverpool. 
In a speech at a ministerial gathering held to celebrate his 
seventieth birthday, he thus speaks of the progress made by the 
town during the period of his ministry :— 


‘ What was Liverpool when, in November, 1811, I crossed the 
Mersey from the Cheshire side in an open boat—for they had no 
others then—and set my foot for the first time on her shore? The 
great and rapidly-increasing town opposite to us, destined ere long 
to have its representative in the Imperial Parliament, did not then 
exist. It was a perfect solitude, a park filled with splendid oaks 
once appertaining to the ancient Abbey of Birkenhead. And what 
was Liverpool then? Under 100,000 in its population.’ 


That population has nearly quadrupled—steamboats, railways, 
and all the other appliances of modern civilization have given 
it an importance which the men of 1811 could not have 
pictured in the wildest dreams of their fancy. But how far has 
Nonconformity, which for fifty-two years enjoyed the ministry 
of a man so distinguished as Dr. Raffles, profited by this 
advance? The answer can only be the expression of a regret 
that there is not a town of its size in the kingdom where 
Independency is so feeble as it was there at the close of 
Dr. Rafiles’s pastorate. It is true, in the palmy days of 
his ministry the work of chapel extension had not been 
taken up by our churches with the spirit and determination 
of late years; his own popularity attracted hearers who 
were unwilling to leave him to form other communities ; 
and he himself possibly fell into the error committed by 
other men of his time, of attaching too exclusive an. import- 
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ance to the work of consolidating and strengthening Great 
George Street, to the neglect of more diffusive labours. It was, 
undoubtedly, a mistake, even if viewed only as a question of 
policy ; and it is necessary that it should be pointed out for the 
warning of younger men. Everywhere it is true, and espe- 
cially in relation to our religious work, ‘ There is that scattereth 
‘and yet increaseth; there is that withholdeth more than is 
‘meet, and if tendeth only to poverty.’ The church at Great 
George Street Chapel would have been stronger, and the use- 
fulness of its pastor would have been more extended, and his 
ape influence on the religious life of the town would 

ave been far deeper, if there had been more earnest effort to 
make the extension of our churches keep pace with the rapid 
increase of the population. Fidelity compels us to add, that 
over more than one large town besides Liverpool we have to take 
up the same kind of lament. The one popular man, and the 
one large chapel, that should have been a centre of increase, 
have been for many long years the dead-lock upon all in- 
crease. We cannot longer afford as a denomination to seem 
insensible to error and infirmity in this shape, wherever it may 
occur. 

There is another point also worthy of notice. There are 
many who think that our power as a denomination will be 
best advanced by the abnegation of our distinctive principles. 
Preach the Gospel in its simplicity, seek only the salvation of 
souls, care nothing for sects and parties, and be especially tender 
in the utterance of Dissenting opinions, is the cry of many. 
The experience of Liverpool certainly does not show the 
wisdom of such a course. The result has certainly not been 
an extraordinary growth of Dissent; and we do not well see 
how it could be, in the face of earnest Evangelical preachers in 
the pulpits of the Establishment. The prestige of rank and 
fashion is all on the side of the State Church; and if people 
can hear the Gospel faithfully proclaimed by its preachers, we 
cannot see how they are to become Dissenters, unless they are 
convinced that with us there is some great principle for which 
it is right even to make sacrifices. Let us never surrender our 
Christianity for the sake of our Dissent; but let us never suffer 
it to be supposed that we have not deep and settled convictions 
on behalf of which we are bound to utter our testimony. If 
the reasons which make us Nonconformists are such as should 
have that influence upon us, then they are such as should be 
openly avowed. 

This general and cursory review may at least have served to 
show that Nonconformity has taken no mean part in the religious 
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life of the passing generation. This age has its own special 
needs ; and we rejoice, in looking at our ministers, to believe 
that they are fully conscious of the responsibilities resting upon 
them, and earnestly seeking to discharge them. May they, 
in the increase of learning, and the richer cultivation of 
intellectual strength, lose nothing of that simple evangelical 
earnestness which was the glory of their fathers! 


Arr. IX.—(1.) Papers and Correspondence of the Italian Government, 
presented to the Chambers. Turin. 1864. 


(2.) Brigandage in South Italy. By Davi Hirron. London. 
1864. 


THE Italian question is still, as it were, the keystone in the 
arch of European peace. It has been a general conviction for 
the last five years that the tranquillity of the Continent, until it 
is solved, has not been worth a twelvemonth’s purchase. Other 
dangers, in different parts of Europe, have meanwhile arisen and 
passed away. The Polish question in 1863, and the Danish 
question in 1864, each provoked a war, which the remarkable 
equanimity or selfishness of the European public happily localised. 
Those questions have come and gone; they led to all the blood- 
shed, the reprisals, and the ferocity of the victors towards the 
vanquished that hostilities can engender; but they are already 
forgotten, and neither the map nor the politics of Europe are 
perceptibly affected by their occurrence. The Italian question, 
on the other hand, saw the beginning of them—it sees the end of 
them; and it remains, with certain modifications, very much 
where it stood before there was any notion of Europe drawing 
the sword for Poland or for Denmark. It is still the only serious 
contingency that could provoke a general war ; and if it can be 
solved, there will be an assurance of a general and lasting peace 
to which we have long been strangers. 

But the difficulty incident to the settlement of Italy rests in 
the variety of interests that it involves. The public of Europe 
have as much concern in it as the leading Governments ; religion 
as much as policy; the spirit of liberality not less than dynastic 
ambition and dynastic prejudices. It is not enough for the 
French, Austrian, and Italian Governments to come to an agree- 
ment. The pious feelings of the Roman Catholic world, let 
them be as misguided as they may, must be consulted. They 
must be brought into unison, not carelessly thrown into anta- 
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gonism, with the rising spirit of political and spiritual freedom. 
The desire of one class of Italians for a kingdom co-extensive 
with the natural geography of their country, must be rigorously 
bound down within the limitations of existing treaty-rights. In 
other words, those who follow Garibaldi must be prepared to 
abandon their hopes of Venetia, if Venetia is to be excluded from 
any settlement of the Italian question that may be at hand. 
Again, the centrifugal influences of the Neapolitan people must 
be reconciled with the centripetal tendency of the Italian Govern- 
ment; for so long as the southern provinces are governed by 
brute force, which there is too much reason to apprehend to be 
the case at present, there can be no moral unity ; and therefore 
no real settlement of Italy. These are among the numerous 
elements of which the Italian question is still formed. An under- 
standing arrived at between the three great monarchies imme- 
diately involved in it will of course go a great way towards iss 
solution. But such an understanding is far from being the only 
requirement ; and indeed both the French and Austrian Govern- 
ments are themselves trammelled in their course of action by the 
prejudices of various classes among their own subjects. 

The solution of the Italian question must, therefore, be a work 
of time. It is not a mere territorial or dynastic arrangement, to 
be settled by a stroke of the pen. The progress must be slow. 
But, at the same time, the settlement must come from within, 
quite as much as from without. The Italian Government must 
consolidate their own kingdom by means of their own adminis- 
tration. If France will agree to this, and Austria will concur in 
that, the settlement of Italy will be hastened ; but the essential 
conditions of its firm establishment are to be found in the internal 
condition of the country and the Government. To a certain 
extent, no doubt, the one influence reacts upon the other ; for if, 
under an arrangement between the Courts of Vienna and 
Florence, both Governments were to disarm, diplomacy would 
greatly promote the internal progress of Italy ; and so, recip- 
rocally, the increasing union of the country would render 
Austria more willing to fall into such an understanding. At any 
rate, the establishment of an Italian kingdom, at once free 
within and settled without, requires loyalty and prosperity as 
well as treaties ; and we must hope to see the internal condition 
of the country growing up side by side with the respect and the 
friendship of foreign Powers. 

So far as the internal consolidation of the kingdom is con- 
cerned, it is, in a peculiar degree, in a state of transition. We 
have now to view Italian politics in their relation to the Con- 
vention of the 15th of September last. This treaty marks a 
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stage in the progress of the nation. For the last fifteen years 
the Italians have been struggling for union; at least with the 
exception of the mountaineers in the southern provinces. But, 
in order to unite themselves, it has been necessary first to banish 
foreign intervention. While Austrian troops were here, and 
French troops there, it was vain to talk of union any more than 
-of independence. The Peace of Villafranca succeeded so far that 
it abolished the intervention of Austria, except, of course, within 
the limits of her own sovereignty. 

The French Convention has now supplied the counterpart of 
the bargain. It provides for the withdrawal of the French 
troops from Rome in 1866, and leaves the Pope to deal single- 
handed with his own subjects. What will follow is one of the 
most curious of political problems. Either the Pope will peace- 
fully hold his own ; or the Italian Government will, after only a 
local disturbance, make their capital at Rome; or the fate of 
the Eternal City will be left to the arbitration of a general war. 
It is hard to predict. But thus much may be said,—that on 
the one hand there is at present no appearance of a preparation 
for self-government at the Vatican ; and on the other, that the 
zeal of the great Catholic Powers for the temporal authority of 
the Pontiff is clearly on the wane. That the Italian Govern- 
ment will contrive to get possession of Rome in 1866 appears, 
therefore, to be the more plausible supposition. 

In the altered aspect which this Convention has imparted to 
the affairs of Italy, we may consider the external politics of the 
kingdom under three heads. We have, first, the Roman 
question, involving as it does the transfer of the capital, and 
the relations of Italy with France; secondly, the Venetian 
question, involving the relations of Italy with Austria; and 
thirdly, the Neapolitan question, which carries with it the 
conduct of the Papal, and until lately, perhaps, of the Austrian, 
Court, in supporting brigandage, with the view of provoking a 
revolution in the South, or at least of rendering all government 
there impossible, on the part of the House of Savoy. These 
form the main foreign elements of the Italian question ; and as 
they have attracted more general attention than those which 
relate to the internal administration of the country, we shall 
begin with them. 

There is some reason to believe that there exists a secret 
understanding between the French and Italian Governments, 
hidden behind the parchment of the Convention. This view is 
supported by the undeniable origin of the Convention itself. It 
is a Republican, or rather, perhaps, national alliance on the 
part of France, designed as a set-off against the revival of the 
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Holy Alliance by Russia, Austria, and Prussia. After this 
understanding had been arrived at between the three Eastern 
Powers, the only alliances that remained to France on the 
Continent were with the Liberal party. The Convention was 
formed and published with a view to its being generally accepted 
in that light. At this rate, it is probably understood at Turin 
that the Italians are welcome to Rome, if they can obtain it in 
a decent manner ; and the antecedents of the French Govern- 
ment forbid us from supposing that so great a concession will 
be made to Italy without some sort of equivalent to be rendered 
by Italy to France. 

The transfer of the capital to Florence may therefore be 
regarded, with some plausibility, as importing precisely that 
which it is stated not to imply—namely, a step towards the 
acquisition of Rome. Had the change in the seat of Government 
been an isolated measure, it might well have been regarded as 
definitive. But in the juxtaposition in which it stands, it can 
hardly fail to form an incident in a larger measure. 

In the meantime, however, this transfer of the capital may 
fairly be examined on its own merits. Centralization, which the 
Italians have long been aiming at, must, to a certain extent, be 
geographical as well as political. No capital in one extreme of 
a straggling country, at present ill-cemented in its union, can 
be an efficient or well-chosen one. Turin probably has com- 
bined all the disadvantages that a capital of all Italy could 

ssibly combine. It is in one extreme of a kingdom at least 

00 miles in length. It lies but thirty-five miles from the 
French frontier, and a day's forced march from the outposts of 
the French army. It is one of the most insignificant of all the 
chief cities of Italy. It is held in peculiar jealousy, or even 
disdain, by many different classes—by the proud Milanese 


‘aristocracy ; by the Neapolitans, of nearly all parties and grades 


in life; and by the Italian reactionists, who, in whatever part of 
the peninsula, have cherished an animosity towards the political 
propagandism that has emanated in former years from Turin. 
Florence, on the contrary, is comparatively central: it lies 
300 miles to the south of the Alps, and brings the recalcitrant 
Neapolitan provinces so much nearer to the seat of Government, 
while it is so much further out of the way of French influence ; 
it is a fine city, second only to Rome and Venice in the 
splendour of its traditions ; and its neutrality, in the stirring 


events of the last fifteen years, renders it a congenial rallying- 


point for men of all sections and opinions. No one can doubt 
that the translation of the Government from the one city to the 
other will strengthen it, and will enable it to act with more 
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vigour and more independence. It can hardly fail to consolidate 
also the central power in the three Duchies and in the Papal 
Legations, as those provinces used to be termed. But, unfortu- 
nately, before the change will have been established for a year, 
the withdrawal of the French troops from Rome will become 
imminent; and the Italians inevitably will look upon the 
transfer to Florence as a mere step of transition between Turin 
and Rome. 

The Venetian question, meanwhile, stands on an entirely 
different basis from the Roman; and this is a distinction of 
which many of us are apt to lose sight. It does not involve the 
principle of foreign intervention. The Austrians in Venetia are 
merely in occupation of their own territory. The French, on 
the other hand, have been prolonging at Rome the very practice 
of military intervention in foreign States which they had made 
war with Austria ostensibly to terminate. No doubt the 
extreme national party choose to merge this distinction, with the 
view of acquiring for. themselves the whole of geographical 
Italy. But the Austrian tenure of Venetia is at least as good as 
the French tenure of Savoy, the Dutch tenure of Luxembourg, 
or the Prussian tenure of the Provinces on this side of the 
Rhine. If Italy could come into tranquil possession of Venetia, 
her advantage would, of course, be immense. But Austria 
neither will nor can be driven out; and if the monarchies on 
either side of the Mincio will but arrive at a friendly under- 
standing, and accredit representatives to each other, there is 
nothing in the Austrian rule over Venetia to hinder the consoli- 
dation of the kingdom of Italy in its present limits. 

The Italian popular leaders themselves have conspicuously 
retarded this result by refusing to accept and be content with 
the high degree of good fortune they have already obtained. 
They have led on the public mind of Italy to impracticable 
schemes of conquest, which have unfitted the people for settling 
down to the every-day task of industrial enterprise. Govern- 
ments co-extensive with nationalities may be very desirable 
conformations between power and geography, where they are to 
be had; but they are very rare. France and Spain form the 
only two important instances in Europe of this coincidence 
between the State and the nation ; and even these are incom- 

lete. The House of Savoy, in the course of two campaigns, 

8 extended its dominion from five million to twenty-three 
million of subjects; and its real interest consists now in 
strengthening this empire as it stands. 

The determination of Austria to retain at all risks the Italian 
territories that were still left to her by the Treaty of Villafranca, 
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was placed on record, about two years ago, in a secret negotia- 
tion, of which we may venture, with some confidence, to state 
the particulars. The Emperor of the French was desirous of 
completing by diplomacy the work which he had left unfinished 
by his abrupt conclusion of peace in 1859. Conscious of the 
difficult position which he held at that moment in the eyes of 
Europe, on account in the main of the annexation of Savoy, he 
sent over a special agent to Lord Palmerston unfolding his 
plan. It was as follows:—The British Government were to 
prevail upon the Porte to relinquish the provinces of Monte- 
negro and Herzegovine, which they at that moment found it 
equally impossible to conciliate or to subdue, for a large money- 
payment, of which the Porte then stood in peculiar need. The 
money was to be furnished by a loan, to be contracted by the 
Italian Government for the purpose. This bargain once agreed 
to at Constantinople, Austria was to be offered the exchange of 
the two Turkish provinces in question on the Eastern shore of 
the Adriatic for her territories on the Western. Herzegovine 
and Montenegro being thus accepted in place of Venetia, the 
programme of the French Emperor was to be completed, and 
Italy to be ‘free from the Alps to the Adriatic’ What was the 
success of this proposal at Constantinople we are not prepared 
to say, nor to what extent it was carried in that quarter. But 
the Austrian Government curtly replied, that if the British and 
French Governments could devise a method of sinking Venetia 
in the sea, it would be exceedingly happy to fall in with their 
proposals ; that Austria deemed it a point of honour to hold 
Venetia against Victor Emmanuel ; and that no consideration 
should induce her to exchange it for any territories in the East 
of Europe. This appears to be still her resolution. 

A much more serious difficulty for the Italian Government, 
in our judgment, is the Neapolitan question ; and this is one 
that is partly international and partly domestic. If Italy will 
leave Austria alone, Austria will now do the same by her. If 
the one has given up foreign intervention, it is hardly too much 
that the other should desist from political propagandism. We 
all wish, indeed, to see Venetia free. But the effort, in regard 
to present appearance at least, would be fruitless of everything 
but the ruin of Italy herself. It is an imperious necessity for 
the free Italians to be selfish, and to desist from their struggles 
in behalf of fellow-countrymen whom they cannot emancipate. 
Revolutions rarely flourish unless they are conservative in 
principle. 

We do not believe, indeed, that the Austrian Government 
has any longer a complicity in the political brigandage pre- 
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vailing in the South of Europe. By degrees it has thrown 
over at once the Pope, the King of Naples, and the three 
Grand Ducal Houses. The Concordat has long ago been upset ; 
Austria appears to be reconciled to the Papal loss of all but the 
patrimony of St. Peter, and to look upon the fortunes of the 
four temporal princes as irrecoverably gone. With more of 
the wisdom of this world than we were wont to ascribe to her, 
she has deserted her friends to save herself. We believe that 
her empire, her intervention, and her intrigues are now 
bounded alike by the Po and the Mincio; and that the support 
which the Papal Government obtains from Austria in its crusade 
against the Italian Government in the South is limited to such 
as its spiritual influence is able to extract, through the instru- 
mentality of the Church, among the population of that empire, 
acting in the capacity of pious and misguided individuals. 

We conceive, then, Rome to be at once the focus and the 
source of the political propagandism made use of against the 
Italian Government. lbrigandage, of course, will exist to a 
certain extent without it; and Mr. Hilton’s volumes on that 
subject go far to prove that it is the most inveterate of all the 
characteristics of the country. He assigns to it an antiquity of 
origin surpassing even the most venerable legends of the Pon- 
tificate, and traces its origin ‘in unbroken succession’ from the 
days of the Samnite War. The Apennines have formed a tract 
peculiarly available for lawless depredators. This great dorsal 
ridge of Southern Italy bears such a configuration to the rest 
of the country, that no one can pass from the Adriatic to the 
Mediterranean shore except by crossing it. Without following 
Mr. Hilton into his industrious researches into the origin of 
Italian brigandage, we may glance at the state of insecurity 
that has prevailed for the last century or two, successively 
under the Spanish and native Bourbon Kings of Naples. 
While the South was under the rule of the former, their 
Viceroys made annual campaigns against the brigands. They 
proclaimed at the termination of each that brigandage was at 
an end; but the evil always broke out again in the next year. 
In later times, when Naples possessed a sovereignty separate 
from Madrid, the state of things was very much the same. The 
campaigns of the Spanish Viceroys were not for the most part 
repeated ; but, on the other hand, the state of social disorder 
was somewhat less serious. In fact, the policy adopted by 
King Bomba was very much what may be described as barbar- 
ously astute. The King was almost completely in the hands of 
the priests ; and the priests, through the latitudinarian practice 
of a Church professedly rigorous and orthodox, continued to 
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make an indirect bargain with the brigands. This bargain was 
expressed intelligibly enough by Cardinal Antonelli in his 
favourite phrase, that ‘brigands do not make revolutions.’ It 
was pretty well understood by these bands of robbers in the 
South, that so long as they did not interfere with the despotism 
and cruelty of Bomba’s Government, they might plunder the 
public as much as they pleased, and the blessing of the Church 
would still be with them! Thus there was a sufficiently clear 
understanding between the Government and the brigands; and, 
by a strange practical antithesis, the inveterate enemies of social 
order were among the best subjects of the civil Government. 

When the Neapolitan revolution took place, and the House 
of Bourbon were driven first to Gaeta and finally to Rome, the 
Legitimist party at once had recourse to these trusted subjects 
as accomplices in the restoration of the old tyranny. They had 
been tolerated in the prosperity, they were now established in 
the adversity, of their patrons. The exiled princes resolved to 
make war against the Italian Government through their 
instrumentality, seeing that they had no better soldiers to fight 
with. 

The Papal Government has put on record what we hope will 
prove the final discredit of its existence, by making common 
cause with the exiled princes in this antichristian outrage on 
Italian society. That it gave a hearty welcome to the King and 
Queen of Naples no one would complain. Had it restricted 
itself to this plain duty of hospitality, the angry feelings between 
Turin and Rome would not have been one-half so bitter as they 
are. The chances of the surviving of the temporal power at 
Rome would then have been much greater than they are now. 
But by an extraordinary blunder in the policy of a statesman 
thought to be so astute as Cardinal Antonelli, the Minister of 
the Pope continued to render Rome not only the centre of all the 


antipathy to the new Italian Government, but the focus of all 


the hostility that the Liberal party had been wont to entertain 
towards all the Governments heretofore prevailing in Italy. It 
would almost seem as if the predictions in the Revelations were 
being literally fulfilled, and that Rome had at length become the 
den of every unclean beast and the cage of every hateful bird. 


‘The Emperor of the French, in the terms of the Treaty of 


Villafranca, designated Italy ‘as a Confederation of Princes 
‘ under the honorary presidency of the Pope.’ But the Ministers 


-at the Vatican have done their best to govern it by a confedera- 


tion of bandits under the same Papal presidency. 
It is precisely at this point that the main antipathy between 
the National and Papal parties lies ; and there can be little doubt 
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that the cause of grievance is chiefly in the hands of the former. 
The Legitimist party have resolved to render all government 
impossible. The character of their warfare is dwarfed down to 
the miserable means at their disposal. They cannot meet their 
opponents either in the field of battle or in the field of opinion. 
Accordingly, they resort to the detestable method of rendering 
government impossible, let the method cost what it may. It has 
been abundantly proved that Rome gives to the brigandage in 
the South all the organization that it possesses. In this associa- 
tion between the reigning Pope and the exiled Princes, there is, of 
course, the basis of a common interest. Both are at war with the 
Italian Government ; and each has territories to regain from it. 
The principle of action appears to be this :—If there is no safety 
for person and property, there can be no confidence in the 
Government, for the Government ought to guarantee its subjects 
the enjoyment of their civil rights ; and if such a state of things 
long prevails, there can be no taxation, for taxation springs only 
from annual produce ;—and again, if there is no taxation, there 
can no longer be any Government ; for Government, in such a 
state of society, is a very costly mechanism, which must fall to 
pieces unless it is continually supplied. It is very much in this 
way that the Legitimist party at Rome act. They believe that 
by means of incessant brigandage they will bring all government to 
a dead-lock. Thus they are waging war on Italian society and the 
Italian Government at once. But as they have a better field for 
their operations in the South than in Central Italy, they devote 
themselves chiefly to this part of the peninsula; and thus the 
question of brigandage is to a great extent a Neapolitan one. 

This short statement of the actual warfare between Turin and 
Rome is quite enough to account for any extent of hostility that 
the National party may exhibit. The long-suffering of the Italian 
people has, in truth, been restrained only by the forcible interposi- 
tion of the French army ; and it will certainly require a great 
degree of administrative control on the part of the Italian Govern- 
ment to keep its subjects within the limits of the French Con- 
vention when that army is withdrawn from Rome. In short, the 
Neapolitan difficulty is the greatest with which the Government 
has to contend, just because it is the most incurable, as inter- 
national relations at present stand. Day by day this fire is fed by 
fresh fuel from Rome ; and Italy is unable to cut off the supply. 
It is the concurrent testimony of nearly all published facts, and of 
nearly all dispassionate witnesses, that the brigands are to a 
great extent fed, paid, and clothed from Rome. As long as 
Rome remains Papal, just so long, it appears, will it remain an 
asylum and focus of brigandage. We can hardly wonder, then, 
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at the unanimity with which Italian patriots of all classes con- 
cur in identifying the abolition of the temporal power with the 
restoration of tranquillity in the South of Italy. 


Thus far we have attempted to sketch the condition of Italy in 
its international relations. We have shown why we think the 
acquisition of Venetia unnecessary to the Italians for the purpose 
of forming a stable and effective Government ; and why, on the 
other hand, we believe that the supreme power, now transferred 
to Florence, will always gravitate towards Rome ; and that there | 18 
must take place there, either in 1866 or a short time later, a ae 
complete change of Government, or, if not, an inconceivable 
change of policy. The Italian kingdom may be complete with- 
out Venetia; it will never be complete without Rome. 

Foremost among the considerations affecting the internal wt 
state of the Italian kingdom stands the personal character and ‘ 
influence of the Court. It is acknowledged that the misfortune 
is here very great. King Victor Emmanuel’s Court is the worst 
in Europe. We have heard it characterized by an eminent 
Ultramontanist, whose colourings are, we fear, too well founded | eel 
on fact, as consisting of half-a-dozen hard-drinking aides-de- | oan 
camp, and half-a-dozen ladies who ought not to be there. Ina 
monarchical Government, where much depends on circumstance, 
decorum, and personal influence, important sources of power 
and centralization are thus entirely lost. There is, in truth, 
scarcely more of a Court at Turin than there is at Rome or at 
Constantinople. The retirement of the Pontiff himself in the 
one case, and the retirement of the ladies of the Sultan in the 
other, are two distinct modes of precluding the existence of 
what we understand in the West of Europe by ‘a Court.’ But 
the expedient of Victor Emmanuel is certainly a novel one for 
- defeating courtly ceremonies in the Italian capital. The Palace 
t has its society according to the King’s taste; but it is not a 
- society which prompts the leading persons of the nation to fre- 


- quent it ; and whatever Italy might have gained from this source 

e of influence, is altogether lost under Victor Emmanuel. 

t It must be admitted, also, that this is not the only drawback 

to to the personal dignity of the Italian Government. The Legis- 

y lative Chambers are a somewhat promiscuous throng. We must 

y. bear in mind that Italy, while highly liberal in its opinions, is 

of also a highly aristocratical country. Not in Germany, or even 

a Russia, are the social pretensions of the aristocracy one-half ; 
As so clearly defined as they are there. This ‘ patrician’ character, 4 
n arrogated to itself by the Italian aristocracy, is much to be 


ni, regretted ; but where an aristocracy is at once old and powerful, 
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and where social?development has unhappily not made its way,. 
as it has in our own country, such a state of things is perhaps 
unavoidable. This being so, it is unfortunate that the Italian 
aristocracy, among whom there are undeniably men of very 
considerable ability, should not be induced by the Crown 
to take a more prominent part in public affairs. For in Italy 
there are several nations, each with its own aristocracy jealous of 
the other, as well as of its own position and privileges; and 
unless the Crown and the aristocracy act in harmony, there is 
too much reason to fear that the combination of the different ele- 
ments of authority in the country will be lost. Baron Ricasoli, 
for example, has been nearly the only statesman of aristocratical 
influence whom the King has employed since the death of 
Cavour; and with him Victor Emmanuel soon descended into 
an irreconcilable quarrel. In such a country as Italy, it is 
plain that the Ministry ought to consist either of men of first- 
class intellect or of first-rate position by birth; and, with the 
exception of the present Premier, De la Marmora, no Minister, 
since the retirement of Ricasoli, has possessed either qualifica- 
tion. The present Premier, indeed, is a man of ancient and 
illustrious family; but in Italy ancient family is much less 
uncommon than great practical ability. 

There are not wanting a good many detractors of the present 
Italian Parliament who would compare its personnel to the 
famous ‘ queer lot’ of whom Lord Grey’s first Reformed Parlia- 
ment was said to consist. There is a good deal of ill-natured 
disparagement in such a description as this; but there is also, 
we fear, a certain amount of truth. The constituencies have 
not, for the most part, returned men of the mark that they 
might have been expected to select. The Chamber partakes, to 
a certain extent, of the state of things described by Young, of 
our own House of Commons, in the days of George L,— 


‘ When men grow great from their revenue spent, 
And fly from bailiffs into Parliament.’ 


It consists, to an undue extent, of persons unsuccessful in other 
professions ; and if we wanted an illustration of this truth, we 
should find it in the extent of the bribes administered to its 
members with the prodigality with which Walpole administered 
them here in the days of the poet. When Baron Ricasoli 
quitted office, he candidly acknowledged that there was a large 
sum of money due to the Treasury, for the expenditure of 
which he trusted he should not be required to give a strict 
account. It was fully understood how this money had been 
absorbed ; and there was, at all events, a sufficiently consider-- 
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able minority in the Lower Chamber that was interested in not 
pressing the Minister for further explanations ! 

In estimating the character of the Italian Constitution at its 
due worth, we cannot fail to be struck at its essential difference 
from our own, although the common notion of it appears to be 
that it is founded on the English model. It is, in fact, much 
less aristocratical, much more monarchical, and at the same time 
much more republican than ours. 

The Italian Constitution is the Constitution of Sardinia, 
as accorded by Charles Albert in 1848. This is perhaps 
the most remarkable of all the instances before us of the 
popularity of Sardinian institutions throughout the peninsula, 
and of their triumph over both the aristocratical and the purely 
democratical interests, that were equally hostile to the des- 
potisms that previously prevailed. The Sardinian Constitution 
was accepted by plébiscite, by the three Duchies of Parma, 
Modena, and Tuscany, by the Papal Legations, and by the two 
Sicilies ; although it might fairly have been thought unsuited to 
the state of society in many parts of these territories. This 
Constitution resembles that which Louis Philippe founded in 
France, or less closely, among contemporary systems, the pre- 
sent Constitution of Belgium. The hereditary aristocracy, 
virtute nobilitatis, has no place in the Senate. It is not a 
House of Lords; but a House of Senators nominated by the 
King for life, whether peers, bishops, professors, millionaires, or 
anything else. The number is not limited, but is at the 
moment about 280. The Lower Chamber, or House of Depu- 
ties, is chosen almost without property qualification ; but the 
members must be thirty years of age; and there are 442 of 
them. Its composition betrays the two great evils of most 
popular representation on the Continent. ‘There is a very wide 
suffrage, with a very low qualification; and the revolutionary 
tendency of such a system is corrected by the hideous and 
unnatural deformity of indirect election through electoral 
colleges. The constituencies are parted out, not according to 
interests or townships, but by numbers—in the ratio of one 
electoral college for each 50,000 inhabitants ; so that there are 
442 electoral colleges, each of which returns one representative. 
Every citizen who can read and write, and pays some almost 
inappreciable tax, possesses a vote for the electoral college. 

Thus Italy is governed ; and we think the system is liable to 
very great exception. The Upper House is a mere Council of 
State nominated by the Crown ; and in the Lower House the 
immediate action of the original constituencies on the Legisla- 
ture, which we find to be of so much avail in this country, is 
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altogether lost. Moreover, in spite of the great development of 
Italian society in our own generation, there is probably no 
country in Europe in which aristocratical influence stands so 
high. The nation throughout its local revolutions of 1859 and 
1860 showed a marked disposition to accept the lead of its 
principal landowners, among. whom there were many men of 
— ability and unquestioned integrity—such as Marchese 
epoli, who for the most part governed the Legations after the 
Papal authority had been overthrown. In all these circumstances, 
and taking Italian society as it stands, we think it would have 
been more politic on the part of Victor Emmanuel if he had 
attached the aristocratical influence in Lombardy and in the 
South more directly to his own Government. In the heart of 
the country this aristocratical influence still exists in undi- 
minished force, in spite of its imperfect recognition in the 
Legislature ; and the practical result of such a state of things is, 
that the strength and the centralization of the Government are 
thereby diminished. Interests which might have been fused 
with the central power are thrown more or less into a state of 
antagonism with it. ' 
The Italian administrative organization has the additional evil 
of being a great deal too bureaucratic. The passion for imitating 
whatever prevails in France is quite out of place in a country 
so dissimilar to it in its social composition. In France the 
national society is strictly a republican society. In Italy, as in 
our own country, it is a mixed society. In France every cadger 
in the street is called ‘ Monsieur ; and quite as much so as Baron 
James Rothschild, or the Duc de Morny, or M. Troplong, or 
the Archbishop of Paris, or any great personage short of the 
Imperial Family itself. There is still a good deal left of that 
state of things described by Lord Malmesbury in France, when 
he said that, at the time of the Revolution, ‘every one who wore 
“breeches was a gentleman.’ This is no doubt a true caricature of 
the indelible result which the Revolution has left upon French 
society. But that is a state of things not applicable to any other 
country in Europe ; and perhaps least of all to Italy, in spite of 
its liberalising disposition. The aristocratical element is probably 
stronger there than it is with ourselves; and the more that it 
feels itself banished from participation in the Government the 
stronger the germ of reaction is against the Government itself. 
In Italy, too, there is just as marked a distinction of nationality 
as there is a distinction of class. The people are not all Italians 
in the sense in which the French are all Frenchmen. In France, 
the old provincial distinctions are forgotten, unless it be in La 
Vendée, or Alsace, or the Pyrenees, or some other extreme 
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quarter of the empire. Almost the only territorial distinctions 
which exist in the heart of the people are the mere adminis- 
trative distinctions of the different departments. Cut up France 
as you will for administrative purposes, assimilate it or divide it 
as you please, the bulk of the French people still retain the 
paramount conviction that they are Frenchmen. But in Italy 
the remembrance of former divisions is far more keenly kept 
alive. The incessant warfare and continuous individuality of 
the Italian Republics is still represented in tolerably sharp 
national contradistinctions. In fact, there may almost be said to 
be several separate languages, founded indeed on the same 
mother tongue ; for the differences are much more than merely 
dialectic. These differences are real exponents of living differ- 
ences of national character and sympathy. 

The improving unity and centralization of the Italian Govern- 
ment has gone a long way to hide those distinctions to the minds 
of foreigners, who merely contemplate Italy from a distance, and 
look upon it as a single country under a uniform State. To 
ourselves, we confess that the combination of interests which a 
common patriotism and a common experience of tyranny have 
inspired, is much more surprising than the force of the internal 
divisions which still subsist. The Piedmontese, the Genoese, the 
Milanese, the Neapolitans, the wild races of the Abruzzi, are 
examples of a variety of social character and nationality that it 
ought to surprise us to see united together so well as they are. 

These things being so, it may well be doubted whether the 
Italian Government has gone the best way to work, in endeavour- 
ing to impose a uniform Turinese bureaucracy over the whole 
nation. It is certainly the most expensive form of government 
that could be devised. It is a system under which every public 
servant is paid ; although it would not be difficult to find services 
that would be performed not less ably and faithfully without 
remuneration. The Italian aristocracy would be very proud to 
govern the provinces, and (unlike our Lords-Lieutenant) really 
to attend to the administration without pay. Thus a great 
saving in expenditure would be effected. As things stand, how- 
ever, all the fifty-nine provinces are governed by Prefects sent 
thither from Turin; and the only two instances of the great 
Italian families among these functionaries are Prince Colonna, 
Duc de Cesaro, the Prefect of Bergamo, and the Marquis of 
Villamarina, the Prefect of Milan. The Northern Government, 
for example, would be much more popular in the Two Sicilies, if 
the Neapolitan departments were ruled by Neapolitan Prefects, 
and by Prefects previously associated and connected with them. 

It cannot be disguised, therefore, that the political organization 
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of Italy is a highly artificial one, and quite unsuited to the social 
character and national varieties of the people. We doubt whether 
the Government of the House of Savoy will ever be really popular 
until it shall have thrown its confidence indiscriminately upon 
every nationality of the empire, and shall have taken the path 
we have indicated in the direction of gradual decentralization. 

These, however, are ulterior considerations. They are of vital 
interest, but they are not of immediate moment. The most 
important problem of the Italian Government for the hour is to 
proportion its means to its expenditure. Of all the ways of living 
it has adopted the most expensive. This is another fair reason 
for criticising its management. But the Court of Turin has had 
great difficulties to contend with, and we ought to be tolerant of 
them. We hope, indeed believe, that in course of time its 
system will be more national than it can be said to be at present. 
Whether or not these hopes may be fulfilled, the Liberal party 
in this country ought to look upon the more cheerful side of a 
picture, which, whatever may be its casual obliquities, at any 
rate designs to be liberal. We readily support the Italian 
Government, under the belief that it is the best which the country 
can, in all circumstances, maintain, and that it may be developed 
and improved as time wears on. Unity is so great a phenomenon 
in a country which, of all others in Europe, has been the most 
disunited, that we may be fairly entitled to hope that still greater 
triumphs of moral union among the different nationalities of the 
country may ensue. 

The greatest difficulty, then, of the Italian Government as it 
stands has for some time past rested in its finances. The 
prodigality has been without a parallel. The Government has 
been receiving annually 600,000,000 lire or francs (for the two 
coins are now equivalent), while it has spent 900,000,000. There 
has been 33 per cent. of excess of expenditure over income to 
provide for. If this is more pardonable to a new Government, 
it is still more inconvenient to a Government without adequate 
credit to provide easily for the results of its extravagance. 
Singularly enough, it is only just now that public attention has 
been called to the financial crisis that has for a long time been 
looming over Italy. A year or more ago the evil was much 
worse than it is at present. For the year 1863 the Italian 
Minister of Finance introduced, without any apology, a Budget, 
according to which the income was £24,800,000, and the expendi- 
ture was £38,000,000. The expenses of Government exceeded 
the revenue by about 55 per cent: But all this passed without 
comment, apparently because the figures were smuggled through 
the Legislature. For 1864 the actual deficit has been reduced 
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from £14,000,000 in the previous year to £10,000,000. How- 
ever large this deficit may still appear, the reduction is one 
which, if continued year by year, would at length produce an 
equilibrium. The Italian Government, however, happened to 
have a singularly honest Minister of Finance; but his honesty 
was taken for quixotism, and his statements appear to have 
terrified the public in regard to Italian finance. 

This is a state of things which is certainly not to be defended ; 
the evil, however, rests not so much in the totality of the public 
debt as in the termination of this succession of annual deficits. 
The debt, as it stands, is one that Italy can very well afford to 
pay. It amounts in nominal capital to about four milliards of 
francs, or £160,000,000 sterling. In this amount is included 
the total of the debts incurred by the different States of which 
the Italian kingdom is composed, and to which, of course, 
it has succeeded. These national debts, however, were very 
insignificant, and they do not appear to amount to more than 
£5,000,000. The great bulk of the debt, therefore, is that of 
the present Italian kingdom. If the character of finality can 
be imparted to it—if, in other words, an equilibrium can be 
established for the future—tbis. liability may be cheerfully 
borne. The interest on the total is somewhat under £8,000,000 
per annum ; and the revenue of the kingdom is £25,000,000 ; 
so that the proportion of the charge for interest on the national 
debt to the annual income is very little over 30 per cent. The 
Government, in our opinion, ought certainly to be able to 
defray its current expenses within the amount of the residue. 
It would still have a net income of about £17,000,000 a year. 

The efforts of M. Sella, the present Minister of Finance, have 
been more vigorous than discreet. He appears to have at length 
awoke to the impending bankruptcy; and, with the view of 
providing the means for the Government to meet its liabilities 
for the present year, he has imposed just such taxes as are most 


obnoxious, and has made just such reductions as are most trying 


to the public servants, without affording a corresponding 
relief to the exchequer. Thus his first measure has been to 
throw a heavy duty upon tobacco and salt. It is quite true that 
such additions to taxation might be theoretically defended. It 
might be said that tobacco could better afford taxation in a 
country in which it was an indigenous product than in a 
country, like our own, where it was a commodity of foreign 
import. It might be contended also that salt, being a royal 
monopoly under the Neapolitan dynasty, might be a fair 
subject of taxation under the House of Savoy. But the truth 
is, that in practice both burdens press very heavily. Cavour, 
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who knew his countrymen better than M. Sella, devised the 
means of selling farthing cigars, that the poorest might be able 
to smoke them. The price, too, to which salt has now risen is 
becoming a crying grievance in most parts of Italy. Again, 
M. Sella, in his liens of expenditure, made a reduction in 
the pay of all the civil servants of the Crown, which has served 
to straiten them, without affording any effectual relief to the 
Treasury. The main assistance which he has obtained has been 
through an anticipation of the land-tax for the year 1865. The 
original difficulty in obtaining payment in anticipation has been 
obviated through the instrumentality of the Anglo-Italian 
Bank and the Credit Foncier of Turin. But this done, how is 
M. Sella to repair the deficit for 1865, since his anticipation of 
a considerable portion of the revenue for that year has destroyed 
all prospect of an equilibrium being then arrived at ? 

The true expedient is stated by the daily press in this 
country to rest in a reduction of the army. The army consists 
of 370,000 men ; and no doubt its amount is greater than neces- 
sary. But it does not appear that the military expenditure 
forms so large a proportion as is commonly supposed. The total 
estimated expenditure for 1865 is 863,000,000 francs; and of 
this the expenditure of the War Office is not more than 
220,000,000, or little more than one-fourth of the whole. 
Even, therefore, if the army were to be reduced by 100,000 
men, it would not appear that a relief to the extent of more 
than 60,000,000 francs would be obtained. It is difficult to hit 
upon any one department peculiarly obnoxious to reform. The 
‘ordinary’ gross revenue amounts to 564,000,000 francs in the 
estimate for 1865 ; and of this a sum of 176,000,000 is charged 
for revenue collection ; so that the charge of about 30 per cent. 
represents the difference between the gross and net income. It 
is to be apprehended that considerable extravagance, perhaps 
even deliberate bribery, is to be found at this point. Of course, a 
completely centralized and bureaucratic Government is more 
expensive than any other; and though we have the tables of 
revenue and expenditure before us, it is difficult to hit upon any 
one detail which is peculiarly a fit subject of reduction. By 
a diminution of the army a great deal will be effected; but 
more will be done by a gradual and judicious system of 
decentralization, and by consigning the higher duties of local 
government to those who can afford to undertake them without 
remuneration. 

Of this Italian army of 370,000 men, it appears that 105,000 
are on indeterminate furlough ; so that there are but 265,000 
with the eagles, No doubt, if the country were likely to find 
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itself in a position in which it would be required to defend its 
honour and integrity against such an enemy as Austria, this 
force would be by no means too much. Perhaps, indeed, much 
of the reluctance of that Power to avow her hostility may be 
due to the bold front that Italy has so long made. It may 
ocomend be said that the Italian Government ought either to 

ave a very large army, or next to none ; that it should either be 
able to defend itself alone, if need be, or to throw itself upon the 
support of France and the clemency of Austria. No one, how- 
ever, can blame the refusal of the Italians to accept what many 
of them think a degrading alternative. Under a convention 
with Austria there might, however, be a smaller army, especially 
when we consider that, independently of this force, there are 
some 200 battalions of militia and a large body of volunteers. 
An immense army, no doubt, would be wanting for an attack 
upon the Quadrilateral ; and let it be what it might, we suspect 
that it would fail at last. But an army of corresponding 
magnitude would not be required for defensive purposes ; and 
these alone the Italian Government now professes to have in 
view. We doubt whether Austria succeeded in bringing more 
than 100,000 men into the field at Magenta, or even at Solferino. 

The most successful measure that the diplomacy of Western 
Europe could now accomplish would be the neutralization of 
Italy. There are many important considerations which would 
render such a measure almost as acceptable to Austria as it would 
be conducive to the real interests of the Italian kingdom itself. We 
take it for granted that the ambitious projects of the House of 
Hapsburg for a revival of its territorial and political pretensions 
in the Italian peninsula have passed away. The Court of 
Vienna can have no doubt that the bulk of the Italian people 
have passed finally out of their hands. This being so, they can 
have nothing to gain from the contingency of some future resump- 
tion of hostilities. On the other hand, they must perceive that, 
although their rule in Venetia is in no apparent danger, it is one 
which is only to be maintained by the perpetuity of a large and 
expensive armed force. They have not simply to overawe the 
Venetians ; but they have also to maintain such a front as shall 
prevent the revolutionary party in the Italian kingdom from 
taking courage to bring about a war for the liberation of their 
fellow-countrymen. On grounds of money, and on grounds of 
political safety, Austria would be equally glad to see the eman- 
cipated Italians debarred from making any further encroach- 
ment towards the complete unity of Italy. 

To neutralize the Italian kingdom would be permanently to 
delimit it. The counterpart of that delimitation would be to 
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guarantee it the continuance of its present territorial extent. 
Neutralization, in the case of a State at once aggressive by tradi- 
tion and liable to be attacked, is an international compact in the 
nature of a bargain. It is simply the ratification of the status quo. 
Italy undertakes to seek nothing more from her neighbours, and 
her neighbours reciprocally undertake to seek nothing from her. 
The kingdom would be one in which war would be impossible ; 
it could neither make war itself, nor could war be made upon it. 

We have already examples of this sort on land and sea. 
Belgium is probably the nearest instance of the kind. It was a 
revolutionary kingdom, lying between Holland, France, and 
Prussia, and exposed to the envy and ambition of each neigh- 
bour. Belgium accordingly was constituted by the Conference 
of London in 1832 a neutral state. On a similar principle the 
Black Sea was created by the Congress of Paris in 1856 a neutral 
sea. There can be no difficulty in adapting a similar principle 
tolItaly. If we could accomplish this object, we should close the 
most frequent battle-ground of modern history. We should not 
only obtain a direct guarantee of Italian peace, but a strong 
additional security for the peace of the world. It is quite possi- 
ble, however, that the very advantages resulting from such a 
policy would indispose France to accept it. It might tend too 
much to curtail her own military future. 

But the immediate result of a neutralization of the Italian 
kingdom would be, or at least ought to be, its disarmament. 
There would then be no need of an army of 370,000 men. 
Two-thirds of that number might be struck from the military 
list. More than all, perhaps, such an arrangement would impart 
aconfidence both to the political and commercial relations of the 
country that would tend, on the one hand, to abolish dynastic 
and partisan intrigues, and, on the other, to give a fresh impetus 
to trade and agriculture. We must acknowledge, however, that 
in Belgium, where the experiment has now been made for the 
last thirty-two years, the effect has been much greater upon 
commercial confidence and political stability than upon military 
economy. The King of the Belgians, in spite of his neutraliza- 
tion, has the largest proportionate army in Europe. He has a 
force of 100,000 men, with a population of only 5,000,000. The 
ground on which he is understood to maintain such an establish- 
ment is that of securing his territory against a cowp-de-main on 
the part of either of his powerful neighbours. Such a con- 
sideration, however, would hardly apply to Italy. 

But it is time to say somewhat of institutions and interests 
more directly affecting the social character of the people. 
Among these the system of public education fills a large place. 
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In this we fear there is a great deal about which to criticise the 
Italian Government. At the same time, it is only just to bear 
in mind that the people have encountered wrongs from the 
Church which render them peculiarly liable to reactionary senti- 
ments against its influence. But the Italians are professedly a 
Roman Catholic people ; and their Government is nominally 
a Roman Catholic Government. It is always for the advantage 
of a nation to be in name what it is in reality ; and the only 
excuse for insincerity in profession is when constraint is put 
upon the conscience by the civil power. We must acknowledge, 
we would rather see the Italians either true Catholics or true 
Reformers. The public feeling in Italy, according to the testimony 
of the best witnesses, is generally recoiling from Papal dogmas, 
while, at the same time, it is not tending largely towards any 
true religious reformation. Whatever may be the extent of our 
antipathy to the Catholic religion, we would much rather see the 
Italians Catholics than sceptics. We would incomparably rather 
that they should embrace a false form of Christianity than that 
they should tend to shake off all forms of Christianity. But it 
would hardly seem as though the ecclesiastical policy of the 
Italian Government in heart concurred with us in this view. 
Cavour, perhaps, has been made too much of a political apostle. 
He is well known to have disbelieved the Christian religion, at 
any rate, as it is expounded by all the accepted branches of 
Christianity. What he really did believe it would be hard for any 
one precisely to say ; but it would be no more than true to allege 
that he attached more value to the sale of cigarettes for a farthing 
than to the religious instruction of the public. 

This is a fault in his character perhaps more chargeable upon 
the iniquitous system for the most part pursued by the Roman 
Catholic Church in Italy than upon the statesman himself. He 
ought undoubtedly to have been more discriminating. He ought 
to have distinguished between one error and another. But when 
he came to power he saw the Roman Catholic Church in Italy 
for the most part a great organization of falsehood, and crime, 
and tyranny, both spiritual and civil. Exceptional instances of 
great virtue and of fair liberality might no doubt be found in it ; 
but as a mass, it was very much what we have described it to 
be. As the Minister of a purely Sardinian Government, he set 
to work at its reform in that corner of Italy to which his labours 
were restricted, until nearly the close of his career. He swept 
away many abuses. But very soon the scope of his reforms 
threw the Sardinian representatives into direct hostility with 
the policy of the Vatican; and it is quite possible that in the 
course of the animosity which actuated both parties both may 
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have been led into wider extremes than they had originally 
intended. As it was, however, the divergence was complete ; 
and the hostility between the Vatican and Turin has become 
irreconcilable, even in matters of ecclesiastical policy. 

As the Themistocles of the Italian Revolution, the lead of 
Cavour was accepted in all things without question and without 
inquiry. His tenets were the political gospel of his successors. 
They imbibed his errors along with his great principles. 

This conflict between State and Church is one of the grave 
matters which a moderate domestic policy has now to deal with. 
In the interest of a Christian commonwealth, it is one of the 
first things to be considered. If the Italian people differ 
from the established ecclesiastical polity, let them overthrow it, 
and place something in its stead that they think nearer to the 
truth. When there are other outward forms of Christianity it 
is of comparatively little consequence that the nominally- 
established form should be repudiated. But in the case of Italy 
there is no similarity with the tolerant diversity of forms that 
prevail in our own country. It is the harsh alternative of the 
Roman Catholic religion, or of no outward form of Christianity 
at all. The resulting tendency of this is, that men either 
remain Catholics or become infidels. This is a strange state of 
things, especially in a country in which the State would seem to 
possess the power of bending the forms of religion to the liberal 
and renovating character of public opinion. Nor can any wider 
practical inconsistency be imagined with the maxim of a ‘free 
‘Church in a free State,’ which all the disciples of Cavour 
have upheld as firmly as he had done himself. What that 
axiom really imports is, that the outward forms of religion 
shall be governed, within certain limits at least, by the public 
will. 

By a great error in the ecclesiastical policy of the Italian 
Government, the warfare they have waged against the Papacy 
has been led to bear the character of a warfare, more or less, 
against the Church itself. We do not for a moment believe 
that they have willingly allowed it to run to such a length. 
But we all know that the stone rolled down hill is not easily 
stopped in its course. The priesthood has nearly everywhere 
made itself the ally of the Pope in a struggle with the Italian 
Government, of which the temporal dominion of the Papacy has 
been made the foundation. Thus the priesthood has been 
thrown into nearly the same antagonism with the civil power 
as the Papacy itself. It is not difficult to see how Christian 
institutions have become commingled with political questions. 
It is, therefore, on every account, of great importance that ‘the 
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‘Church,’ using the term in its true and full comprehension, 
should be reconciled with the State. We are very much afraid, 
however, that the present contest is likely to subsist until the 
temporal power of the Papacy is finally abolished. 

So far as secular education is concerned, the intellectual 
prospect of Italy is excellent. There are nineteen universities 
within the limits of the kingdom. Of these, six are of the first 
rank, and comprehend all the recognised faculties. They are 
those of Bologna, Pavia, Naples, Turin, Pisa, and Palermo. We 
find that the number of students at these nineteen universities 
amounts to 9,586, according to the last return. This affords an 
average of nearly 500 for each. Besides these universities, there 
are sixty-four lycées (for Italy has followed the French classifi- 
cation); and over and above the lycées there are 221 
gymnasia, which are in rather more than the proportion of one 
to each arrondissement. Nor is there any want of ‘ national 
‘colleges’ and normal schools, each of which fulfils its own 
inferior curriculum. Neither, again, is there a commune without 
its separate school, there being 7,720 elementary schools for 
7,180 communes, with not less than 17,000 masters and 
mistresses. It is not surprising that public education, at this 
rate, should fill so large a place in the schedule of State 
expenditure. 

But while we look with mingled satisfaction and criticism at 
this view of the social and political condition of Italy, we cannot 
conclude without offering some remarks upon the condition of 
trade and agriculture, and upon the general prospects of the 
country in regard to material improvement. 

It is well known that an immense impetus has been given in 
recent years to the construction of Italian railways. The work 
has resulted, like other work of the same kind in other 
countries, in doing an immense service to the nation, at the 
cost either of the adventurous speculators or determined patriots 
who have afforded the means of carrying it out. This philan- 
thropic suicide has been of incalculable benefit to Italy. Those 
who embarked in the enterprise are forgotten, but the memorial 
remains ; somewhat as in old monuments we forget to whose 
memory they stand dedicated. Such fools rarely built such 
houses for wise men to live in. These railway enterprises pro- 
bably for the most part prosper now ; but the generation which 
profits by them is not generally that which originated them. 
The following is a brief summary of the railway mileage in 
actual working on the Ist of January, 1864, according to the 
French measurement in kilométres :—Piedmont and Liguria, 
932 kilométres; Lombardy, 437; Emilia, Umbria, and the 
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Marches, 705 ; Tuscany, 475; Naples, 334; Sicily, 13 ;—total, 
2,896 kilométres. This is equivalent to about 1,700 English 
miles of railway. Besides the lines thus in actual working, 
there are 2,257 kilométres of railway in construction ; and there 
is a further amount of 2,307 in course of design. Before many 
years, therefore, we may assume that there will be above 7,000: 
kilométres, or about 5,000 miles of Italian railways. The pro- 
portion of this to the actual extent of coach-roads in the country 
will then be very considerable ; the total length of the main 
roads being under 17,000 kilométres, or about 12,000 miles. 

The agricultural interests of Italy have probably been tended 
with more care than foreign commerce, The best statistics that 
have been published by the Government reckon the ‘ productive 
‘lands’ at 22,000,000 of hectares—a hectare being, in round 
terms, about threefold an acre. The term ‘productive,’ however, 
is used to denote not only the lands that actually yield, but 
what are capable of producing. In other words, they must 
include all but water and bare rock. Indeed, the official 
returns add to the 22,000,000 in question 4,000,000 hectares of 
land assigned to mountains, rivers, roads, and towns. The pro- 
portion of cultivated land will be allowed to be unusually large ; 
not less than 10,000,000 hectares, or nearly half of the whole, 
consists of either arable ground or vineyards. This bespeaks a 
high degree of agricultural industry, and it is commonly allowed 
to be a fair index of the labour and rural energy that any 
country possesses. The rest of the soil is thus parted out :— 
There are only 3,500,000 hectares of pasture lands ; and this is 
a singular disproportion to the total amount of cultivated land. 
Another 3,500,000 hectares consists of woodland; 3,000,000 
hectares, again, of land common, or wholly uncultivated; and 
the remainder is divided between olive and chesnut grounds, 
and some other incidental uses. For our present purpose, the 
chief use of this classification is to denote the degree of agricul- 
tural industry that prevails in Italy, and the great amount of 
the cereal crops that must result from it. 

As regards the height to which the art of cultivation has 
been carried in Italy, it is difficult to speak as a whole ; for an 
average could only be drawn from great differences. By an 
inconsistency, which, however, seems less unintelligible when we 
look closely into its causes, the soil less favoured by nature is 
often that which is most productive. Probably the barren 
plains of Piedmont are more productive than the fertile district 
of the Marches and the Legations. We very frequently find 
that a poor soil necessitates more cultivation, in order to enable 


the cultivators to live ; and thus the poorer soil often in practice: 
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yields more than the richer. In Italy this practical paradox has 
been rendered the wider by the fact that the poor soil has,for 
the most part, been blessed with good government, and the 
rich land with the worst maladministration. The States of the 
Church—as those provinces, happily, are no longer termed— 
have been more blessed by nature and more cursed by mis- 
government than almost any part of Italy. When a better 
system shall have worked its effect over agriculture in the centre 
and south of the peninsula, we shall probably witness a very 
marked improvement in the general state of farming among 
the Italians. 

It appears that the Italian soil is divided into 4,789,000 
proprietorships ; and if this division is to be literally accepted, 
the average of holdings must be less than five hectares, or about 
fifteen acres. Those, however, who are versed in these sort of 
agricultural statistics will have learnt to distrust them in one 
very important particular. Each commune returns its own 
separate holdings ; and officials employed for these purposes at 
the capital commonly content themselves with adding the items 
and giving the totals But, as we continually find in this 
country, the same person is frequently landowner in several 
parishes. The number of proprietors may therefore be less than 
half that of the separate holdings. 

The productiveness of the soil may be gathered more nearly 
from the averages of rent than from any tables of exports. It 
appears that they are at an average rate of sixty francs, or lire, 
per hectare; and this average seems almost incredibly high. 
The total rent of the Italian soil, at this rate, is 1,320,000,000 
francs, or £52,800,000 sterling. 

The trade of Italy is at the same time very large. The value 
of the exports during 1863 was 476,000,000 (new) lire, and that 
of the imports, 319,000,000. The total of exports and imports 
amounts therefore to nearly £32,000,000 of our money. The 
total tonnage of ships ‘entered’ in Italian ports, for the whole 
year, was 5,654,000, and that of ships ‘cleared’ was 5,857,000, 
giving a slight commercial balance—in point of tonnage, though 
not necessarily, of course, in point of value—in favour of Italy. 
It seems, too, that the proportion of goods carried, both to and 
fro, in Italian bottoms, was in the singularly large ratio of two 
to one over that carried in foreign bottoms. Not less than 
170,000 vessels have either arrived or departed from Italian 

rts in the course of a year. The total mercantile marine of 
sacar distinct matter—amounted, in 1863, to 16,448 vessels, 
their total tonnage being 686,000. It is, however, a singular 
instance of the degree in which this mercantile marine is 
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behind us in respect of steam, that only fifty steamers are 
reckoned among the shipping. The Royal Navy is even more 
than ee ore a to the commercial ; for, according to a return 
presented to the Chambers in July last, it carried 1,088 pieces 
of cannon, the bulk of which were mounted upon steamers of 
war. The country may therefore fairly claim to be a very con- 
siderable maritime state. 

What Italy now requires above all things, in order to develop 
her resources, are peace from without and conciliation from 
within. Her Government has had enemies enough on both sides 
of the Alps. She has, however, to a great extent overcome the 
rivalry of Austria. The domestic bickerings and hatreds are, 
nevertheless, more tough and inveterate. She needs especially 
to place the religious system of the country on such a basis as 
shall find the public, the ministers of religion, and the civil 
power in accord. She requires a great reduction of expenditure, 
and, if possible, a reduction also in taxation ; for the old Legitimist 
Governments, it must be remembered, taxed their subjects but 
lightly ; and the present invidious contrast serves to render the 
Italians more and more sensitive to the cost at which they have 
purchased their freedom. By these means, also, the Neapolitan 
provinces, which present the greatest administrative difficulty of 
the House of Savoy, will be brought more easily under control. 
The truth is, that the incessant menace of war since the forma- 
tion of the kingdom has hitherto afforded the Italians no 
breathing-time—no opportunity for developing the immense 
resources that they possess. This is precisely what they re- 
quire. And if the King of Italy will now abandon his war 
policy, reduce his armaments, and pursue a course of domestic 
conciliation towards both the civil and religious elements that 
are arrayed against him, he will in all probability give a 
permanent character to the great fabric he has raised. 
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AFFAIRS. 


Accorprixe to our censors, all the world over, the question ever 
on the lips of the Englishman is—Will it pay? And our Foreign 
Policy, it seems, is to be so shaped as to demonstrate that our 
censors are right. Henceforth, the doctrine to be proclaimed from 
Dover Cliffs to all nations is, that the interests of nations are 
nothing to us except as we can profit by them. But it was not by 
the enunciation of such maxims that Elizabeth and Cromwell rose 
to their place in the eyes of Europe and in the page of history. 
The balance between Romanism and Protestantism, and between 
Despotism and Freedom, over Christendom, passed for something 
with them, if to pass for nothing with us. Because a past genera- 
tion has gone mad in meddling and in expenditure, we, it would 
seem, are to become crazed in our worship of isolation, money- 
getting, and self-indulgence. But there is a sane middle course to 
which we shall come ere long, though not perhaps until we have 
damaged our reputation not a little by the way. 

Perplexed, indeed, we are to find the men who preach peace at 
any price in Europe, preaching up war at any cost in America. 
We covet the solution of this mystery, but it does not come. It is 
said to be to put down slavery—that hell upon earth. Admitted— 
but where is your warrant for putting down one hell by perpetrating 
another no less horrible? If to cut down the last white man on the 
soil of the Confederates be the price of restoring the Union, restored, 
we are told, it shall be. ‘These are not words proper to men—least of 
all to Christian men. But according to the great pulpit orator of 
the North, they are words which entitle the man who uttered them 
to the next presidency! All good men have a mission to put down 
slavery, but the means must be means befitting such men. 
Popular liberty and Puritan Christianity have gone back many 
degrees in public estimation within the last three years. There is 
little in the character of the Confederates to awaken our sympathy ; 
much in the past and present of the North to bind us to it; and we 


could wish to see our kinsmen stand well, and not ill, in the sight 
of the nations. 


On current ecclesiastical questions we have spoken elsewhere. 
The call for a new Court of Appeal is natural. But the meaning is 
serious. The interpreters of law can always become to a large 
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extent the makers of law. In this case, the effect would often be, 
the substitution of law made by ecclesiastics, in the place of law 
made by statesmen. And law always supposes penalty. So the 
descent would be to an ecclesiastical, despotism in the name, and 
under the forms, of law. The Houses of Convocation took this 

course, and ceased to be. Should the Church of England take it, she, 
~ too, will cease to be. When an institution becomes a nuisance, 
men of sense vote that it may be taken away. Christian truth is 
vital, and to guard it well is the imperative duty of Christian men. 
But to the effectual discharge of that duty the men must be free. 
Free, however, in this case, they are not. By allying religion with 
the State they have sold their freedom. It has had its price, the 
price has been taken, and the bondage has followed. 

Discussion will return in the coming session on the University 
question. Shall the education and privileges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge continue to be restricted, for the most part, to a sect, or shall 
they be opened freely to the nation? The people calling for a new 
Court of Appeal are strong on the sectarian side, and show thus 
what their sectarianism would become if allowed a wider range. 
They fear mischief from the Protestant Dissenters, which they need 
not fear. But they fear the Romanists still more, and not wholly 
without reason. The opening of the Universities means that 
Romanist colleges shall be there; and, in that event, Protestant 
Nonconformist colleges will be there, if we are to continue to hold 
our due social position. We say, let those ancient establishments 
be as they were at first, and as they should ever be—national. Let 
there be private endowments if private persons are disposed to 
originate them; but let the University proper, in its education, 
its privileges, and its government, be open and free. We plead for 
this as Englishmen, more than as Nonconformists. If the state of 
parties and of party feeling is to remain as at present, we may pos- 
sibly lose more than we should gain by such a change. But let 
right be done. Come what will, let there be an equality. 

The ‘unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything’ was a 
form of words devised by the Church to shut out the Puritans and 
the sects; and during two centuries those words have passed as 
iron through the soul of not a few of her own children. At length, 
we are told, these dread utterances are to pass away; and a general 
expression in approval of the Articles and the Prayer Book, and a 
consent to use the Book, are to suffice in all cases. So one of the 
unreasonable elements of Nonconformity is at last to be pronounced 
reasonable ; and so we see once more that the mission of common 
sense and common honesty is to work and wait. But will this be 
an effectual relief to tender consciences? Far from it. The teach- 
ing of the Book remains untouched; and the constant iteration of 
that teaching by the clergyman before the people, and in the pre- 
scribed words, is still exacted. What the language of the Book was 
constructed to teach it will teach, and the clergyman will be a party 
to the error and superstition gendered by it. 
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ON BOOKS. 


The Holy Roman Empire. By James Bryce, B.A., Fellow of 
Oriel College. Arnold Prize Essay, 1863. Schrimpton : 
Macmillan. 


By the Holy Roman Empire our readers are to understand the old Empire as 
it perpetuated itself side by side with the Empire of the Papacy,—sometimes 
dictating to that Power, and sometimes receiving law from its lips. The word 
* Holy,’ as applied to the secular Power, was a growth from the friction of these 
rival pretensions. Mr. Bryce’s essay, as now published, has become a treatise ; 
and a treatise of high mark it is. It describes the course of the double empire, 
as the spirit and forms of the partnership or conflict between them have been 
developed through eighteen centuries. It is, in fact, a treatise of a compre- 
hensive kind on the grand question of the relations between Church and State. 
The author writes, indeed, as a historian, not as a polemic, looking to facts and 
principles as they present themselves, and leaving it to others to compare them 
with facts and principles as they now come before us. The subject is a timely 
one, and we hardly dare trust ourselves to say all we think of the manner in 
which the writer has viewed and expounded it. The learning he has brought to 
it, and his clear and potent philosophical conception of the principles involved in 
it, have refreshed us greatly. It is, indeed, a vast and a profound subject, which 
no single intellect can be expected to sound in all its parts; but we know not 
where to look for a second intellect among us that could do as Mr. Bryce has 
done. We shall be disappointed if he does not realize for himself a name of high 
significance as a philosophical historian. The language in which he has clothed 
his thoughts is in harmony with the scholarly and manly grasp he has on his 
theme. 


The Gnostics and their Remains, Ancient and Medieval. 
By C. W. Kine, M.A, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Bell & Daldy. 


This is a book which reminds us of the scholarship of better days. The 
subject, indeed, is one that can never be popular. The remoteness and intan- 
gibleness of the speculations with which it deals are such as not only to restrict 
it to cultivated minds, but to minds of a particular order of culture. Neverthe- 
less, the forms of thought comprehended under the word Gnosticism have been 
world-wide in their influence, and have their influence still where little sus- 
pected, and where the name used to describe them has perhaps never been heard. 
It was one of the earliest forms of corruption to which Christianity was exposed, 
and it has never been more than partially thrown off. We have the traces of it 
still in many popular superstitions and sacerdotal pretensions. It has never 
been absent from the history of philosophical and ecclesiastical opinion. It 
regards matter as being purely evil, and as from the author of evil; and, in the 
manner of the old Persian speculators, traces the origin and government of the 
universe to the action of the two principles—the good and the evil. Mr. King’s 
book is not so much a history of Gnosticism as a monograph on the antiquities 
of the sect or sects once distinguished by that name, showing how their 
speculations have survived, and in many strange shapes and connections, to 
our time. For the history of Gnosticism the reader must still go to M. 
Matter’s admirable work; but Mr. King has furnished a valuable supplement 

to it. 
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Memoirs, Miscellanies, and Letters of the late Lucy Aitkin. 
Edited by HemEery LE Breton. Longmans. 


Lucy Aikin’s life embraced more than half a century filled with stirring 
events, adorned with great names in all departments of literature and science ; 
and she was an active and intelligent observer of all that was passing about her. 
Nor was she without opportunities of intercourse with men and women about 
whom the public of our day still feel an interest. The larger portion of this 
volume consists of her letters; but these are pleasant reading, and give us her 
impressions about parties, persons, everything. Her Unitarianism was of that 
very respectable sort, of which we still have some remnants among us, which 
seems to shrink from the touch of ordinary Nonconformity as sure to be coarse 
and fanatical. But Unitarianism is wise in its generation. It knows the power 
of the press, and it uses that power assiduously. Some of their scribes seem to 
think that their great business is to write up one another, and to write down 
their neighbours and rivals as fast as they can. This is often done, too, through 
channels where least suspected by the uninitiated. One has known instances of 
men of this school employing themselves regularly in puffing the wares through 
one periodical which they had edited if not written in another. There are 
Unitarians who could not descend to such things, but all are not of that type. 


The History of Modern Europe, from the Fall of Constanti- 
nople vm 1453 to the Close of the Crimean War in 1857. 
By THomas Henry Dyer. Vols. and IV. Murray. 


Mr. Dyer has aimed to place in the hands of the public a more satisfactory 
summary of modern history than will be found in Dr. Russell’s well-known 
‘ Letters ;’ and what he has aimed to do he has done. Dr. Russell’s authorities 
are very sparsely given, and when given are often of the most familiar and 
doubtful description. In this respect Mr. Dyer is very far in advance of him. 
The great drawback we feel in reading such condensed narratives is, that they 
consist necessarily of the most rapid grouping of facts, leaving small space for the 
descriptive power so attractive to general readers, or for the development of the 
principles and lessons of history demanded by the thoughtful. We do not 
censure the course which Mr. Dyer has pursued in these respects. It was 
imposed upon him by the nature of the work. His style is clear and simple, 
suited to its subject, and the work promises to be permanently useful. 


German Rationalism. By Dr. K. R. Hacenpacu, Professor 
of Theology in the University of Basle. Translated by 
the Rev. Wm. Leonnarp GAYE and Rev. S. H. W. 
STUCKENBERG. TT. & T. Clark. 


This is a volume we have long wished to sce in our language. It describes 
‘the Rise, Progress, and Decline’ of Rationalism, and presents this important 
subject ‘in its relation to theologians, scholars, poets, philosophers, and the 
‘people.’ Hagenbach is a veteran in this field, and this volume is the ablest, 
and is likely to be the most useful of his works. Every English student, worthy 
of the name, should have it on his shelf. 


The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson. Longmans. 


These utterances from ‘ Autumn Holidays,’ like everything which comes from 
the ‘ Country Parson,’ are light and instructive reading, singularly well adapted 
to the sort of reading world we have about us. By the dram-drinking class of 
readers, indeed, who find their daily beverage in sensation novels, we fear the 
genial discourses of the ‘ Country Parson’ will be accounted heavy and sermonic. 
But it should not be so; for he is never so profound as to give you any trouble, 
never says anything but in his own easy and sprightly manner, and is never so 
long about it as to justify you in falling asleep. 
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Greek Anthology, with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By 
Mason RoBerRT GUTHRIE. Macgregor. 


This is a royal octavo volume of seven hundred pages, consisting of selections 
and translations from the Greek poets, under the following heads :—I. Amato’ 
and Erotic. II. Convivial, Humorous, Satirical. III. Cyzicene and Miscel- 
laneous. IV. Dedicative and Votive. V. Descriptive. VI. Epitaphs. 
VII. Ethical, Preceptive, Sententious. VIIJ. Planudean; with an Appendix. 
It is a volume from which an intelligent reader can hardly fail to get a just 
impression in regard to Greek genius in its relation to poetry. 


Some Thoughts on the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Rosert Epen, M.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, Honorary Canon of Norwich, and Vicar of 
Wymondham. Pickering. 


A thoughtful, candid, and Scriptural treatise on an important subject. Mr. 
Eden has manifestly taken much pains with his subject, and has dealt with it as 
thoroughly as the limits of a small volume would allow. 


Liwes of the Queens of England. By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Vols. I. and IL. 


The Life of Wesley. By Ropert Sournty. Bell & Daldy. 


Bohn’s valuable Libraries of Cheap Editions of Standard Works have passed 
to the hands of Messrs. Bell & Daldy. ‘The two works, the titles of which we 
have transcribed, have a real historical value, though the prejudices of the writers 


are often strong, and preclude the exercise of perfect confidence in their repre- 
sentations. 


From Dawn to Dusk in Italy. Tract Society. 


An interesting narrative concerning the influence of the German Reformation 
on Italy, and the means employed to crush the new doctrines. It is a handsome 
book, with some good engravings. We say,—great is the truth, and it must prevail. 
True, but not everywhere and always ; and it is well we should be reminded of 
that fact. The Reform doctrine was to be suppressed in Italy and Spain. But the 
time for its ascendency may come even there. 


The Story of the Life of George Stephenson, including a 


Memoir of his son, Robert Stephenson. By SAMUEL 
SMILES. 


James Brindley and the Early Engineers. By SAMUEL 
SMILES. Murray. 


These are condensed, revised, and cheaper editions of valuable works. The 
account of Robert Stephenson is fuller than had been before given. 


The Gospel Treasury. Compiled by Roperr Mimpriss. Stock. 


A wonderful mass of Biblical Ltr = brought within a single volume and 
to be had at small cost. The help it is adapted to afford to thoughtful readers 
of the Bible who have not access to large libraries is extraordinary. 
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Facts and Incidents in the Life and Ministry of the late Rev. 
Thomas Northcote Toller. By THomas COLEMAN. Snow. 


The subject of this memoir was pastor of an Independent church in Kettering 
during nearly half a century—a man of strong individuality, and of extraordinary 
power asa preacher. Most of our readers will remember the lofty terms in which 
the late Robert Hail was wont to speak of the effect of Mr. Toller’s preaching. Mr. 
Coleman is not perhaps the man to do all that might be done with such a subject, 
but he grew up under Mr. Toller’s ministry, and has shown that he has some- 
_— to say concerning the guide of his youth which will be interesting tomany 
readers. 


A Review of the ‘ Vie de Jésus’ of M. Rénan. By J. B. 
Paton. Tresidder. 


To reason with a man who does not reason, is to labour to little purpose, so far 
as he is concerned. With M. Renan fancy and imagination have come into the 
place of reason, and assumptions into the place of proofs. Mr. Paton’s volume 
does him great credit; but people who could be converted by the ‘ Vie de Jésus,’ 
will never be converted by it. It may help to confirm the thoughtful; but 
effeminate creatures, who live in the region of artistic dreams, will dream on. 
Our remark applies to everything that has been written on this subject. 


Parliamentary Government considered with reference to 
Reform. By EartGrey. Murray. 


Earl Grey is of opinion that the public feeling in reference to a further reform 
of the House of Commons is not in a state to allow of our supposing it probable 
that a satisfactory measure of that kind could be carried at present. But there 
is a time to sow and a time to reap, and the business of to-day is to discuss the 
subject calmly and wisely, in prospect of that not distant day in which action 
will and must be taken upon it. ‘The volume before us is a new and revised 
edition of a former work, with two additional chapters; one on the two schemes 
of Reform submitted to Parliament in 1859 and 1860; the other giving a 
description of the sort of measure which present circumstances seem to demand. 
His Lordship would not extend the borough franchise; nor would he increase 
the representation of the working classes without other provisions which should 
serve to prevent the too strong pressure of the Democratic force upon the Con- 
stitution. His great expedient for modifying and balancing the forces of the 
different classes is, while giving a larger sutirage to working men, to ensure at 
the same time a larger sufirage of the educated and property classes, especially by 
means of the ‘cumulative vote,’ which, supposing the voter to have as many 
votes as there are members for the place, would allow of his giving them all as a 
plurality to one. By this means minorities might secure a representation, and 
check the power of majorities. In the main the Earl discourses wisely on this 
subject, but the question is much too complex to be considered in this place. 


History of the World from the Earliest Records to the Present 


Time. By Sita, B.A. Ancient History. Vol. I. 
Walton & Maberly. 


This second volume of Mr. Smith’s truly valuable work commences with the 
accession of Philip of Macedon, and extends to the Roman conquest of Carthage 
and Asia. This is an extension of the author’s narrative beyond the limits first 
contemplated; but the subscribers will feel, we think, as they read this volume, 
that this measure of innovation was indispensable if the work was to be really 
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such as we have reason to expect from its title and its author. We have con- 
gratulated the public on the appearance of the first volume, and the second has 

tified us even more than the first. We sincerely hope that Mr. Smith may 
i to complete his noble undertaking. We venture also to suggest that, in 
dealing with the history of the Roman Empire, he should not fail to read and 
ponder Mr. Bryce’s treatise on the ‘Holy Roman Empire.’ It will throw light 
upon his path which he will not find in Gibbon, Hallam, Guizot, or any of our 
standard and best known authorities. 


Three Months’ Residence at Nablus, and an Account of 


the Modern Samaritans. By Rev. JoHN M1LLs, F.R.GS., 
M.RAS. Murray. 


The Samaritans still found at Nablus are certainly the oldest if not the 
smallest sect in the world. Hitherto our knowledge of this people has been very 
imperfect. Mr. Mills has passed months among them, and enables us to know 
them thoroughly. In saying this much, we have said enough to indicate the 
interest which attaches to this volume. 


A History of Christian Doctrine. By Witi1am G. T. SHEDD, 
D.D. Two Vols. T. & T. Clark. 


These volumes give the public the substance of lectures delivered by Dr. Shedd 
while Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
Massachusetts. Dr. Shedd’s views of Christian theology are cautiously, in some 
respects severely, orthodox ; but the digest he has here given from a wide range 
of reading, and much thought, is very readable and very instructive. The 
chapter on Soteriology, and especially on the Anselmic theory of the Atone- 
ment, is of deep interest. We are by no means satisfied, however, that the current 
notion as to the tru& place of that theory in the history of that doctrine is the 
strictly correct notion on that subject. But what the Cur Devs Homo ? teaches, 
and what the scholastic divines generally taught on this subject, may be in great 
part learnt from the chapter mentioned. Light is thus coming upon us every 
day, which, by making us more familiar with the history of thought, will, we 
trust, contribute to clearness and soundness of thinking on this and kindred 
subjects. Dr. Shedd’s volumes are not, after the German fashion, a dry mass of 
erudition. They are, as we have said, very readable, giving you the results of 
investigation, without obtruding upon you all the anatomy of the processes 
through which those results have been reached. It is a work that should be 
placed by the side of Hagenbach’s ‘ History of Rationalism.’ 


The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to that which is to 
come. By Jonun Bunyan. With’ Notes by the Rev. 
Ropert MaGuire, A.M. Illustrated by H. C. Selous, 
Esq., and M. Paolo Priolo. Cassell & Co. 


The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, Illustrated ; with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and a Life of Oliver Goldsmith. By 
JOHN Francis WALLER, LL.D., Vice-President of the 
Royal Irish Academy. Cassell & Co. 


These publications are in royal octavo, extending to about four hundred pages 
each. It is a mistake, we think, to attach notes of a religious and theological 
description to Bunyan. But the illustrations, and the historical and biographical 
matter in both these volumes, give them an attraction and value, and claim for 
them a place on the drawing-room table or in the family. : 
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The False Nation and its ‘ Bases’ ; or, Why the South can’t 
Stand. By T. Artuur. Partridge. 


This is a very able pamphlet, and a more forcible vindication of the North 
against the South than we have read elsewhere. But we are not brought wholly 
to the mind of the writer on this great question. The tone of the argument is 
that of a mind which does not seem capable of seeing that there really are two 
sides in this matter. 


The Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven: a Course of Lectures 
on the Gospel of St. Luke. By F. D. Maurice. London 
and Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. 1864. 


Mr. Maurice’s new volume has all his characteristic excellence, but unfortu- 

nately it has also all his ordinary defects, in an even exaggerated degree. There 

is a charm in the evident conscientiousness of the man, in the clearness and 

beauty of his style, and in the occasional suggestiveness of his views of Scrip- 

ture; but the effect is marred by an intense love of paradox, by the perversity 

which he shows in his treatment of the views of other men, by the unsatisfactory 

and indefinite character of his teachings, and, above all, by a narrowness of 
spirit strangely inconsistent with the character he assumes. These faults are 
all strongly exemplified in his preface to this volume. It is designed to be to 
some extent as a reply to M. Rénan, but it is a reply in which the friends 
of the Gospel will find very little on which to congratulate themselves. If Mr. 
Maurice has no sympathy with the French dreamer, he has little more with 
orthodox Christians, whose. views he misrepresents, and to whose influence he 
ascribes this new phase of French speculation. ‘The Jesus of the Frenchman,’ 
he says, ‘ has been formed in orthodox schools and circles. The arguments by 
‘which he sustains this notion are threefold. We have represented Jesus as a 
‘ thaumaturgist, ‘‘ a Christ who breaks through the order of the universe by strange 
‘and irregular acts of power.’’ We have set forth the New Testament as the 
: ——— of a religion, not of a Christ the great head of humanity; and we 
‘ have taught that that religion is sustained by sanctions of reward and punish- 
‘ment.’ M. Rénan’s speculations are the natural result of these notions, and the 
only possible answer to him is to be found in the publication of ‘The Gospel of 
the Kingdom of Heaven’ a Ja Maurice. We cannot possibly enter minutely into 
an examination of the points thus raised. Suffice it to say, that Mr. Maurice has 
failed to present a fair view of the teaching of the best orthodox divines on the 
subject of miracles; that he has not convinced us of the error of regarding the 
New Testament as setting forth a new scheme of doctrine, or of the incompati- 
bility of such a view with the fullest exhibition of Christ himself as the truth; 
and that he certainly has not given any tenable interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment teachings on the subject of future rewards and punishments. If M. Rénan 
is to be overthrown, it must be by a different kind of adversary, and by other 
tactics than those which Mr. Maurice would adopt. 


Lessons for Maidens, Wives, and Mothers. By W. LANDELS. 
London: James Nisbet & Co. 


This admirable little volume will fully sustain its author’s deserved reputation. 
It consists of a series of sermons on the women who fill a prominent place in Holy 
Scriptures, from whose lives the preacher draws lessons for the guidance of their 
sex in our own time. They are thoughtful discourses, practical in aim, devout 
in spirit, vigorous in reasoning, and earnest in appeal. ‘The preacher has sought 
out acceptable words, and has not sought in vain. His counsels are full of prac- 
tical wisdom, and they will make the deeper impression from the forcible style in 
which they are conveyed. 
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The Church of the First Days. Vol. I. The Church at Jerusa- 
lem. By C. J. VaucHan, D.D. London and Cambridge : 
Macmillan & Co. 


Dr. Vaughan’s sermons possess many high qualities. They are manifestly the 
utterances of a warm and earnest heart, intent on accomplishing the great object 
of the Christian ministry. Though they never adopt the favourite phraseology 
of the Low Church School, they are generally Evangelical in sentiment ; they are 
expositions of Scripture peg rage than discussions of a special subject ; and 
they have the great merit of being distinct and intelligible even to a humble 
understanding. In short, they are the productions of a man who puts all the 
resources of his scholarship in requisition to give power to his ministry of the 
Gospel, and yet never so uses them as to dazzle rather than profit his hearers. 
He is not often profound; but he is always instructive and always practical. 
These sermons on the Acts have afforded him ample opportunity for the display 
of his special powers. Very simply, but with much graphic force, has he depicted 
the character of the early Church, and with great skill and tact has he elicited 
from it the lessons of wisdom with which it is pregnant. But the pleasure we 
feel in reading the book is tinged with regret, not because of any differences of 
opinion—for these we must anticipate, and there is much here to make us feel the 
truth ofthe old proverb, ‘ Hearts may agree where heads differ’—but because of 
the evidences we find of the blinding influence of a system upon a mind so con- 
scientious and candid as that of Dr. Vaughan. Such a defence, for example, as 
he attempts of the Burial Service avails only to manifest the weakness of his own 
cause. Is it uncharitable to say that it seems also to indicate a secret, uncon- 
scious discontent with his position ? 


The Conversion of the Roman Empire. The Boyle Lectures 
for the Year 1864. By Merivate, B.D. 
London : Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, & Green. 


The Boyle Lectures have rarely furnished a more valuable contribution to the 
literature of Christian evidence. The historical argument for Christianity is one 
of which our adversaries are extremely chary, which transcendental philosophers 
and some even among ourselves affect to despise, but the force of which must be 
felt by every practical mind. Few men are better qualified to deal with it than 
Mr. Merivale, whose knowledge of the period in which Christianity won its first 
triumphs is perhaps greater than that of any scholar of the day. He has brought 
all the stores of his learning to bear upon the theme of his lectures, which are 
devoted to an examination of the state of religious thought and feeling in the 
Roman world, with which the Gospel had to deal, and which it subdued to its 
sway. By a very striking contrast he exhibits in his first lecture the difference 
between heathen unbelief and Christian faith, and then proceeds to show how by 
the ‘ sense of spiritual destitution, the consciousness of sin, and the acknowledged 
need of a sanctifier and redeemer, and the cravings of many for such aid,’ the 
heathen world had been prepared for the proclamation of Christianity. He then 
devotes a lecture to show how the doctrines of Christianity answered the most 
earnest inquiries of the most enlightened minds among the Pagans; and then, 
finally, exhibits the effect of the godly lives and deaths of the early Christians in 
giving force to the preaching of its doctrines. The inquiry is conducted through- 
out with great calmness, and its results are presented with great distinctness and 
power; the value of the whole being enhanced by the illustrative notes with 
which the volume is enriched. 


Money: a Popular Exposition. By T. Binney. London: 
Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


Mr. Binney has here dealt with a great practical —— and has treated it in 
his usual clear, masterly, and suggestive style. In the first part he contends 
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that money may be a bad thing, and by a collation of the most importan 
passages bearing on the subject, shows how the emphatic testimony of Scripture 
corroborates the apostle’s teaching, that ‘the love of money is the root of all 
‘evil.’ A more striking exhibition of the guilt and consequences of a sin, to 
which ordinarily but little importance is attached, we can hardly conceive. Its 
strength lies not in any passionate denunciation, but in the force of the argu- 
-ment, the variety of Scripture proof by which it is sustained, and the charac- 
teristic terseness of the manner in which it is put. In his second part he 

resents the opposite side of the subject, pointing out how potent an agent money 
a been and may be made for the accomplishment of the highest good. He 
then enforces with great earnestness and cogency the duty of systematic benefi- 
cence, differing from some of its more earnest advocates as to the interpretation 
of their favourite text, but insisting on the duty as the only proper fulfilment of 
the stewardship with which they are entrusted. The book is specially adapted 
to these times, and is so fitted for general usefulness that we trust it will have a 
very wide circulation. 


The Word of Promise: a@ Handbook to the Promises of 
Scripture. By Horativs Bonar. London: Religious 
Tract Society. 


The worth of this excellent little handbook cannot fail to be appreciated by 
every devotional mind. The editor has grouped some of the choicest utterances 
of Holy Writ under distinct heads, accompanying them with a few brief words 
of general introduction at the commencement and close of each paragraph. The 
whole is prefaced by a brief essay on the ‘ Word of Promise,’ in which are set 
forth the sureness and preciousness of the Word. The book has everything in 
the style of its getting-up to recommend it, and will be an invaluable help to 
many in the profitable reading of Holy Scripture. 


The Early Scottish Church. By the Rev. THomas M‘LavcHiay, 
FS.A.S. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


The subject with which this writer deals is one of which comparatively little 
is known, but to which he has himself devoted great industry and research. He 
is somewhat iconoclastic in his tendencies, and ruthlessly demolishes many 
traditions to which a certain class amongst us have attached implicit credence. 
Sometimes, we think, he goes somewhat far in this direction; but it is certainly 
the better extreme. His account of the missions of Ninian, St. Patrick, 
Columba, Servanus, and Aidan, and his description of the institution at Iona, its 
doctrine and discipline, are deeply interesting; while the sketches of contem- 
poraneous civil history are well done. Altogether it is the work of a careful 
scholar. 


The Chronicles of Carlingford. Third Series. The Perpetual 
Curate. In Three Vols. London: Blackwood & Son. 


Our first perusal of this tale, as it appeared in monthly portions in Blackwood, 
did not impress us in its favour; but a review of it since its completion has 
considerably modified our judgment. The very length of the story, which 
depends for its interest rather on detached scenes and portraiture of character 
than on the stirring interest of a well-sustained plot, materially interferes with 
its effect. Mrs. Oliphant would seem to have felt this, and has sought to remedy 
it by the introduction of an episode of a semi-sensational character, which we 
regard as a still graver mistake. The book is to be judged, however, rather b 

its sketches of clerical life than by the story which it tells, which is, after all, 
little more than an expedient adopted for the purpose of bringing out the features 
of the respective characters. In some of these Mrs. Oliphant has been emi- 
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nently successful. Her clergymen are types of different classes, and, with the 
exception of the Evangelical party, whom she does not understand, and to 
whom, therefore, she does considerable injustice, they are very faithful repre- 
sentatives of the parties to which they belong. Her clergymen’s wives are even 
better than their husbands. Poor Mrs. Wentworth, floundering in her sea of 
troubles, and clever, practical Mrs. Morgan, are creations well worthy of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s fame. Satire of this character is always open to exception by those 
who are its subjects; but Mrs. Oliphant has certainly dealt in a more kindly 
spirit with Churchmen than she did with Dissenters in Salem Chapel. But 
there is in her quiet humour, in her delicate touches of character, and in her 
vivid representation of daily life, something which cannot fail to interest all 
thoughtful readers. 


The Months, Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. London: Reli- 
gious Tract Society. 


Among the crowd of Christmas books this, issued by the Tract Society, may 
fairly challenge comparison with any of its competitors. The pen and the pencil 
have both done their work well, and the result is a book which, alike in the 
beauty of its illustrations and the admirable selection of prose and poetry by 
which they are accompanied, is fitted to adorn the table of any drawing-room in 
the kingdom. While Noel Humphreys, John Gilbert, Barnes, and other artists 
have done their best in the first department, the stores of our literature have 
been rifled in order to give richness and variety to the second. Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Trench, Heber, and a host of others, have contributed something 
towards this treasury of literary extracts; and the selection shows how much 
poetry has done to beautify the things of common life. The book hardly needs 
our testimony, for it carries with it its own highest commendation. 


Travels in Central Asia. By AnMintus VamBERy. London: 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1864. 


This is no common book of travels. The intelligence and daring of the 
traveller, the exciting adventures which he encountered, the interest attaching 
to the singular and hitherto unknown people whom he visited, and the new and 
valuable information which he has collected relative to a region hitherto un- 
traversed by Europeans, all combine to give the work special claims to our 
attention. Monsieur Vambéry is evidently a man of remarkable endowments, 
resolute and courageous, of quick observation, of unwearied perseverance, and 
of marvellous fertility of resource; and he needed all these qualities to ensure 
success in his undertaking. The very preparation for his journey required years 
of patient diligence, in order that he might acquire that familiarity with the 
language and habits both of the Turks and Persians, without which it would 
have been madness to have ventured amongst the wild tribes of Central Asia. 
It was in the disguise of an Osmanli dervish that he entered on his toilsome 
pilgrimage, whose hardships were sufficiently trying, but were little in com- 
parison with the constant risk he ran of detection, which would have been 
certain death, probably accompanied with cruel torture. He tells with great 
simplicity and effect the story of his journey, in which more than once he was in 
imminent danger of discovery, which nothing but his own quick wit enabled 
him to escape. But the most valuable portion of the volume is the Second Part, 
in which the author has collected the results of his researches into the political 
and social character of the regions which he traversed. The difficulties of 
obtaining the knowledge he has acquired are very pithily set forth by him, 
when he tells us that ‘it is a country where to hear is regarded as impudence ; 
‘ to ask, as crime; and to take notes, as a deadly sin.’ The main purpose of his 
journey, however, was to trace the exact connection between the Hungarian and 
Turco-Tartaric dialects—a point of intense interest to him as a Magyar linguist ; 
and the light which he has gained on this subject he regards as an ample com- 
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pensation for all his toils and perils. The results of these inquiries will be given 
to the world in a future volume, when they have been more carefully matured. 
Meanwhile our thanks are due to M. Vambéry for the instructive and enter- 
taining volume which he has here given to us. 


Stimulants and Narcotics; thei Mutual Relations. By 
Francis E. Anstre, M.D., M.R.C.P. London and Cam- 
bridge: Macmillan & Co. 


It is not easy to produce a medical work which shall be scientific, yet not 
technical, and popular without being superficial; but Dr. Anstie has succeeded 
in performing this difficult task. The subject of which he treats is one of wide 
—almost universal—interest, and one with which he is thoroughly competent to 
deal, alike from the great attention he has devoted to it and the independent 
spirit in which he has reasoned from the phenomena that have passed under his 
observation. He has studied all that has been written on the subject, and gives 
us in this volume an elaborate review of the doctrine of stimulus and of the 
vital theories of the ancients, from Plato downwards, in which he finds its 
philosopical origin ; but he is so far from being a slave to authority or tradition, 
that he propounds a new view, which he has been led to adopt as the result of 
extensive experiment. He takes strong objection to the popular notion that 
stimulants involve a morbid excitement, and which must always be followed by 
a depressive recoil, and contends that the use of the word stimulant should be 
restricted ‘to agents which by their direct action tend to rectify some deficient 
‘or too redundant natural action or tendency.’ Their action on the system, he 
contends, is analogous to that of food, and is attended only with beneficial 
results. Unfortunately, the same substances are capable of producing both 
stimulation and narcosis, and the evils which follow the administration of the 
narcotic are supposed to belong in degree also to the stimulant dose. This, our 
author contends, is a grand fallacy, alleging that narcotic doses never possess 
any stimulant property, and that the apparent mixture of effects, which, in fact, 
are wholly distinct, is caused by the ‘fact that it is impossible, in most cases, for 
‘the whole of the narcotic dose to enter the circulation at once.’ Whatever be 
our opinion as to the truth of these views, Dr. Anstie deserves credit for the 
ability with which he has presented them ; and the book is deeply interesting, if 
for nothing else, for the array of facts which the author has brought in support 
of his theory. 


Oswald Cray. By Mrs. Henry Woop. In Three Vols. Edin- 
burgh : Adam and Charles Black. 


This is the tale which has appeared in Good Words during the past year; and 
we have so high a sense of the value of that excellent periodical, that we regret 
its editor should have suffered so worthless a story to occupy so large a space in 
its pages. It would seem as though Mrs. Wood had no regard for her permanent 
reputation, and was determined to multiply novels to order, at a rate which 
makes it simply impossible that they can possess solid merit. There is literally 
nothing in the present work worthy of some of her earlier efforts. The plot 
exhibits no ingenuity, and the characters no originality. There is no high moral 
to be inculcated, and no — sin to be rebuked. The story is eked out to 
an inordinate length, and the reader’s interest—if it has ever been excited— 
subsides long before the end is reached. There is nothing absolutely objection- 
able in any of the scenes; but the incident on which the story turns is not only 
improbable, but altogether repulsive. Happily, murder is not yet so common an 
occurrence among us as to make it likely that a young man, such as Oswald 
Cray is represented, would suspect an intimate friend, whose honour and high 
principle he never had reason to doubt, of poisoning his patient and old 
acquaintance, unless there had been evidence very different from the flimsy and 
unsubstantial grounds on which his distrust rested. As yet the crime is deemed 
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so horrible that nothing but the most powerful array of proofs would induce an 
ordinary man to believe that any one whom he respected could be capable of an 
act so atrocious. To what we may come if our novelists—and especially our 
lady novelists—go on in their present line, familiarizing the minds of their 
readers with such crimes, it is impossible to predict. 


Hon. Grantley Berkeley's Life and Recollections. Two Vols. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 


Very smart, extremely entertaining, but inexpressibly bad. A book of gossip» 
written by a reckless aristocrat, who spares nobody, discloses the secrets of 
family quarrels—unhappily too notorious—lampoons his own brothers, and lifts 
up the veil so as to give us a glimpse of scenes in high life which are generally 
hidden in decent obscurity. Such a book is sure to be read. But it can only dis- 
gust thesober-minded. Mr. G. Berkeley will not even be able to win partisans by 
the revelations which he has here given; for his own account sufficiently testifies 
to his violent and reckless character, and leads us to believe that there may be 
something to be said on the opposite side. We should be sorry that the world 
should accept this as a fair picture of English aristocratic society. If it were, 
then, indeed, those prophecies of our approaching downfall in which our enemies 
love to indulge would be nearer their accomplishment than we are disposed to 
believe. But the class with the deeds of whose members this book is occupied 
is a small and decreasing one. Our nobility have, of late years, won upon the 
favour of the people, not only by their decorous behaviour, but also by the 
interest they have shown in works of public utility. If anything could prevent 
the growth of such feelings, it would be the publication of such books as this. 


Tossed on the Waves: a Story of Young Life. By Epwin 
Hopper. London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 1864. 


Fern’s Hollow: a Tale. London: Religious Tract Society. 


Campion ‘Court: a Tale of the Days of the Ejectment. By 
E. T. Worzotse. London: Virtue & Brothers. 


We have here three tales for the young—sound in principle, well written, full 
of touching interest, and altogether adapted to elevate both the mind and hearts 
of our young people. ‘Fern’s Hollow’ is a simple narrative of humble life 
among the Welsh coal-mines. It relates the history of an orphan boy, awakened 
by kindly sympathy to an interest in the Bible and its truths, exposed to a fierce 
ordeal of temptation and suffering, but coming out of it with his character 
thoroughly strengthened and purified. The incidents are well contrived to bring 
out the points it is designed to illustrate; some of the characters are drawn with 
great skill; there is much freshness in the whole narrative, and frequent touches 
of pathos and beauty which irresistibly win their way to the heart. Altogether, 
it is the most charming book of its kind which we have met for some time. 
‘Tossed on the Waves’ is a tale of adventure, specially adapted to boys, and 
designed to show the importance of having religion as the pole-star of life. We 
cannot think that a boy could take up the book without fecling its fascination, 
or without rising a better lad from its perusal. The scenes of life on the sea 
and in the colonies are peculiarly attractive. In ‘Campion Court’ Miss 
Worboise seeks by a simple and graceful narrative to interest the young in the 
principles and sufferings of the Nonconformists of 1662. She has carefully 
studied the history of the period, has caught the spirit of the men whose true 
heroism she depicts, and rightly appreciates the infamous character of the 
persecution which was directed against them. Her book shows what good 
service a healthy literature may lend us in the conflict which we have to wage 
against a High Churchism, to whose subtle influence our Evangelicals are 
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rapidly succumbing. Their recent conduct teaches us that the battle against 
a or area ritualism will have to be fought by Nonconformists almost le- 
handed ; and it is of the highest importance that our young people should be 
early imbued with a love for the principles for which they will be required 
strenuously to contend. 


The Iliad of Homer rendered into English Blank Verse. By 
EpwarpD or Dersy.. In Two Vols, London: John 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 1864. 


We know not whether to admire most the spirit which led Lord Derby to 
. devote his leisure hours to the work before us, or the admirable manner in which 
. he has executed his self-imposed task. The noble author expresses a t, 
which we deeply share, as to the present tendency to depreciate classical studies ; 
but we feel that if anything can serve to correct this spirit it would be such an 
example as he has here set. It is certainly something in favour of classical 
studies that they have engaged so much of the attention of the two greatest 
orators of our age—Lord Derby and Mr. Gladstone—both of whom have 
derived from their favourite pursuits a grace and finish of style which they 
could not otherwise have secured. This translation of Homer gives Lord Derby 
a foremost place among classical scholars. We have compared several of its 
passages with the origi and every fresh view has only deepened our sense of 
its high excellence. we could take away from Pope’s ‘ Iliad’ the charm which 
it derives from the ring of its rhymes, this version would be felt to have greater 
attractions, even asa poem. But its great distinction is, that it is Homer’s, not 
Lord Derby’s, ‘Tliad.’ So exquisite is the finish, so easy the rhythm, and so 
idiomatic the English, that it has very much of the charm of an original work ; 
but it is rarely that the fidelity of the version is sacrificed to secure this end. 
Some of the renderings are excessively happy, reflecting the spirit as well as 
translating the words of the original, and throughout the whole there is a 
remarkable felicity of diction. It would be absurd to say that it is a perfect 
translation, for this indeed is what we can never anticipate; but we can truly 
say, that while Pope’s is the only translation which we can compare with this in 
the pleasure it yields to the reader, none equals it as a faithful representation of 
the original. We must not close this brief notice without commending the 
singular modesty which marks the entry of the great statesman into the literary 
arena. No aspirant for fame could urge his own claims in a tone of greater 
humbleness; and we have therefore all the more pleasure in according him the 
high honour which he has so fairly won. 


The Leisure Hour, 1864. The Sunday at Home, 1864. 
London: Religious Tract Society. 


The Tract Society has succeeded in holding its own against the numerous 
new publications of the day. Its magazines certainly can take their place, to 
say the least, abreast of any of the younger members of their now numerous 
fraternity. The volumes for the past year before us are equal to any of their 
predecessors, and are perfect marvels of cheapness and excellence. We have 
only to compare them with the earlier numbers of the ‘Penny Magazine,’ in 
order to see the strides which popular literature has made during the last thirty 
years. The literary merit of the articles is considerable, and they are for the 
most part of a character to interest all classes. ‘These publications are filling an 
important place, and doing a work whose value cannot easily be estimated. 
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